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It's hard to believe how much more STRIKING 
FORCE there is in Super-X .22 cartridges, until you 
actually try them! .. . Lightning SPEED! . . . Longer 
RANGE! .. . Splendid ACCURACY! 


DOUBLE ACTION 


POWDER 


‘ 
The greater power and super-performance of Super-X 
long-range .22's is due to Western's patented, new, 
Double-Action, smokeless powder that gives you 
50°% more power and 26% higher speed. Even more 
in some sizes. 


The Flying-Block test, illustrated here, convincingly 
demonstrates the greater striking force of Super-X .22 
cartridges over that of ordinary .22's. 

A hard maple block, 234” x 234” x 234”, weighing 
about 4 pound,* was placed on a box 22” high. The 
shots were fired from a distance of 25 feet and 
the block was struck dead center. When hit by the 
ordinary .22 L. R. bullet the block struck the ground 
thirty-nine inches from the box. When hit by the 
Super-X .22 Long Rifle bullet the block was knocked 
SIXTY-THREE inches from the box—+2 feet farther 
than by the ordinary .22! Make this interesting test 
and convince yourself of the greater game-getting 

» POWER of these new cartridges. 


LONG RANGE . 2 yi Double- Action powder, non-corrosive primers, gleam- 
CARTRIDGES nickel-plated cases and greaseless, Lubaloy-coated bul- 


lets make Super-X .22’s clean to shoot and clean to 
handle. Be sure to try them. Made in .22 Short, 
MW creat || Long, Long Rifle and W. R. F. sizes. Solid or Hollow- 
% The size, weight and hard- The Flying-Block test is but one of several point bullets. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


ness of the wood will de- ays to demonstrate the greater power of 


the am rs as apap et Su WESTERN CART RIDGE COM PANY 
‘ i bd e leaflet, perX 422 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


i Pr, 
4 Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN AMMUNITION 
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EVINRUDE “ 







Similar values throughout the cs Sten 
Evinrude line of nine brilliant 1932 models 


CYLINDERS ....4 horsepower....An _—_justed to decrease the depth for operating over reefs and 
Evinrude Sportwin built to Evinrude stand- — shallows. Its propeller is of special weedless design. 
ards .. . and priced at $87.75! To all who _It is remarkably smooth, quiet and simple to operate. 
want dependable, satisfying boat power at lowest pos- A downright remarkable value and you'll find other 
sible cost, what facts can outweigh these? 2 cylinders, values equally outstanding throughout the Evinrude 
4 horsepower! line. The 8 H. P. Sturditwin for $128.50! The 11 H. P. 


Not only is this new Sportwin a splendid motor for fam- Speeditwin, $157.50! A superbly smooth light four for 

ily boats, yacht tenders and all small craft, but it strong- only $220.00. 

ly appeals to fishermen. Its balanced twin-cylinder flexi- | Send today for the Evinrude 

bility permits throttling to slow trolling speeds, and its year book. EVINRUDE DIVI- 

mechanically driven water pump assures safe cooling at Cee eee nae 
4 poration, 502 N. 27th Street, 


such speeds. Its “depth elevator” can be instantly ad- § Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





EVINRUDE 
» YEAR 


LIGHTWIN STURDITWIN SPEEDITWIN SPEEDIFOUR A » BOOK 
4H.P.$97.75  8H.P. $128.50 25H. P, $235.00 36 H. P. $310.00 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


Trout fishing while cannons roar. 


SIMPLE SIMON WISE 


Taking big squaretails from a small pond. 


EDITORIAL 
IN THE LAND OF THE SLADANG 


Hunting dangerous game in Indo-China. 


NO QUARTER 


A “Narrowest Escape from Death” story. 
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An experienced angler learns about tarpon. 
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For the fellow who ranks the ruffed grouse first. 
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Getting warm-water fishes over dams. 


CURIOUS CREATURES OF THE SEA—Part II 


Queer inhabitants of the salt. 


DOGS 


Stories of bird dogs that lived on battleships. 


IT’S A GRAND FLY! 


Here’s an article that will help you catch trout. 


BACK-YARD PHEASANTS 


How to improve your shooting by raising game. 
TALES OF RECORD FISH 
AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
FISH AND FISHING 

Taking Trout on Bucktails—George Metcalf Johnson. 

What About Your Waders?—Seth Briggs. 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
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Make Ready for the Long Cruise Now—Henry Clay Foster. 
Thirty-Two Footer Goes Around the World—Timothy Perkins. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


Pine-Bough Beds and Camp Bedding—Alex Lovering. 
Hot Stones in Camp—L. E. Eubanks. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
Field-Trial Shooting—Capt. Paul A. Curtis. 
New Army Rifles—Wilbur H. Rose. 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
GAME BREEDING 
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PFLUEGE 





PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING 
TACKLE 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes 
Prices, 75¢ to $1.00 each 














Pflueger TANDEM Spinner 
Luminous—For Day or Night Fishing 
Six Sizes—Nos. 3 0 to3 
Prices, 35¢ to 75¢ each 


Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Three Sizes. Spotlite Finish—7, 8 and 9 
Prices, 50c, 75¢ and $1.00 each 





There are reasons for every de- 
tail in the design and construc- 
tion of Pflueger Baits. They are 
a product representing three 
generations of experience in the 
art of bait building, and where- 
in climatic and fishing condi- 
tions, character of waters, 
seasons of the year, success of 
previous lures, and finally, feed- 
ing habits of the fish have been 
made a close study. 













Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 
Made in two sizes: 344” and 5” and three 
attractive finishes 


Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 each 


The Minnow is made of celluloid and the at- 


tractive blends or colorations in which it is 





d are per 















Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Wind—Anti-back-lash 


Price 32500 


Pflueger PIPPIN 
Fly Rod Wobbler 









Exact size, 114” 
Small, extremely light, minnow-shaped Wobbler. 
Flutters, wiggles and wobbles. Trout, Bass, Perch, 
Bluegills, ecc., cannot resist it. Each in a screw- 


top glass container. 
One size and six distinct finishes 


Price, 75¢ each 





Phueger PUpHPEE Wobbler 


Six Finishes 
One Size, 2%”. 
Price, 90c each 






Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 


Weedless. One Size. Weight 54 oz.— Six Varieties 


Each new addition to the 
Pflueger Line must first under- 
go a successful test in actual 
use before it is offered through 
your dealer. 


The above are a few of the 
leading baits which the Pflueger 
Line affords. Ask to see them 
at your sporting goods dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept.F-4 £. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Price, 50c each 


Send For the Guide 


to Better Fishing 


Pflueger Baits, Reels and all 
leading items of Pflueger 
Tackle are shown in the 
Pocket Catalog, along with 
aa, interesting factson fish and 

; \ fishing. Let us send you a 
= \ Free copy of this helpful 
ae << : guide to better fishing. 









' 

4 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres., 

§ The Enterprise Mfg. Company, 

4 Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc., 

§ Dept. F-4, Akron, Ohio. 

§ Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Cata- 

8 log containing information of special interest to 
anglers. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 





TROUT FISHERMEN 
YOU ARE INVITED 


For a number of years, a group of well 
known gentlemen have been traveling a 
45-mile wagon trail, into the finest brook 
trout country in Quebec. Several years 
ago, a lease was secured from the gov- 
ernment and a club was formed with 21 
members. Recently the government com- 
pleted a fine motor road which runs to 
within 10 miles of the main camp. The 
preserve is located in the heart of the 
Laurentians, 1200 feet above sea-level, 
and can be reached from Montreal in 6 
hours. 40 lakes and countless miles of 
open streams afford the finest of wet and 
dry fly fishing. Comfortable log cabins are 
located at strategic spots in the preserve 
and broad trails show the way. Speckled 
brook trout run up to 7 pounds, while 
Grey Salmon run over 15 pounds. Deer 
and Partridges are plentiful and some 
fine Moose have been taken during the 
past season. For the man who desires to 
roam, many square miles of fishing wat- 
ers adjoin us on three sides. At this 
time, we are increasing our membership 
which is limited to the club’s capacity to 
house and care for. While the charges are 
small, memberships will only be issued to 
those who meet the club’s requirements. 
If you are a true sportsman and recog- 
nize the obligation of that title, you are 
invited to write for an illustrated booklet, 
describing the club. 


J. L. CONSTANTINEAU, Secretary 
2360 De La Salle Avenue 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








Best Fishing Resort 


Best Hotel Accommodations Sportsmen, Families 


Hotel Wachapreague 


50 double bedrooms, 30 connect-BATHS. All out 
side, large windows to verandas. Doors to halls, 
right angles each floor. Perfect ventilation, easy 


access Fire Escapes. WaTeER FRONT Pier, 200 ft 
A. P. $3.50-4.00 day. Guipes Rates day, one 
$6.60 add $2.00, each additional person. 
Booklets, Boats, Cabin, Toilets, open cock-pits, awn 
ings. SURF BATHING, GoLFr, BOWLING (free pool). 


person 






TrovutT-WkEAKS, CRroakkRS due arrive April 


Ist 
15th. BLUEs, InGs due arrive about May Ist. 
CHANNEL Bass due arrive about June Ist. 


A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 


Wachapreague oon Eastern Shore, Va. 








To The Florida West Coast 
“SPORTSMAN” 


Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
fish may be caught any month of the year in the 
water of BOCA GRANDE PASS, CAPTIVA PASS, 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR BAY, and PINE ISLAND 
SOUND may write for information to 


USEPPA ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 


Useppa Island Florida 








i. BOCA GRANDE 


Action galore! .. . game birds ... tarpon... 
mackerel . . . kingfish. Golf, tennis and swim- 
ming too! A sportsman’s paradise, on an en 
chanted West Coast isle, centred around a new, 
smart hotel. Accommodations, service and cuisine 
unexcelled. Reservations now. 


Abbott Hotels Corp., Karl P. Abbott, Pres. 








MAKE THIS VACATION 


DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada 
ean cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks er months, fis 
country 
CANOE TRIPS 


The greatest wilderness canoe area on the 


Write for Free 


continent. 
Booklet and information, 


and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
Thousands of lakes and rivers where you 
h in virgin waters, photograph big game, explore new 
COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
tddress OLSON, 


Sia Manager 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% 


of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 











A Perfect secnten | 
for Sportsmen 


Unusual opportunity to purchase property 
ideally suited for club or sportsman’s 
estate. I have lived on or near this property 
for twenty-two years and consider its lo- 
cation unexcelled. A few outstanding fea- 
tures:—Two hundred acres overlooking 
fourth largest lake in Florida; lake front- 
age and highway frontage (Dixie High- 
way); perfect landing conditions for sea 
or land planes; water connection via St. 
John’s River to the ocean. Driving time to 
fishing and shooting grounds as follows :— 


Deer, bear, turkeys, quail, ducks, 
doves, snipe, foxes, bobcats, squirrels 
—i0 minutes to an hour. 


Bass, pickerel, crappie, 
minutes to an hour in any one of Lake 
County’s fifteen hundred lakes. 
Tarpon, channel bass, and all varieties 
of salt water fish on either coast—one 
hour and a half. 


bream—five 


Other attractions: Silver Lake Golf Club—ten 
minutes drive; Leesburg Railroad Station, A.C.L. 


main line, schools, churches, postoffice, thea- 
tre, etc.—tive minutes drive. 
For detailed information, write 


DAVID NEWELL Leesburg, Florida 





























FOR SALE 


HUNTING PRESERVES 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 
in this section; old ante-bellum 
plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game. 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 








| Savannah Georgia 














Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 


Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 





THE BINGELTON INN 
Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 906-F-4 
57 miles from N. Y. C. 80 miles to Phila., Pa. 


All modern improvements 
In the heart of the trout country. One of 
the best streams runs through property. 


Rates per day, $3.00 and $3.50; rates per 
week, $18.00 and up. 














FISH AND ADVENTURE onapellan Wilderness 


America’s last 


The vast Superior National Forest and adjoining Canadian 
Quetico Reserve offer North America’s finest natural playground. 
Check what you are interested in and mail to us: 


([) Canoe and Fishing trips into virgin wilderness 


Splendid resort hotel and accommodations 
[] Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) 


THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


© Beautiful locations for summer homes 
} Airplane sightseeing trips 
O) Motorboat excursions to Canada 


18 S. First Ave. East, Ely, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild 
fowl! along shores. Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 
abundance. Property comprising 360 acres fertile farm 
land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck Is- 
land, Kent County, Maryland, connected to mainland 
by 100 foot bridge on concrete road—5 hours from 
New York via auto—2% hours from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, via Rock Hall, Maryland. 


























R. N. Stevens 226 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE for Summer Home. 45 acres on 

Beautiful St. Mary's River 
(See Soo Fish prize winners in March Field & 
Stream) in whole or acreage blocks, or lots 100 x 
250 fronting the river. Great Lakes Steamships. 
100 per day, pass within 350 feet. Naturally wooded. 

In Canada, fine auto roads 23 miles from dis- 
pensary, purest water (to mix). Daily mail boat. 
U. S. Post Office directly across the river. 

Good shooting, Ducks, Partridge, Rabbits, Deer. 
Moose, and fishing; Trout, Bass, Muskies, Perch, 
Great Northern Pike and Walleyes. 

Fine bathing beach. The price is_right. 


JAMES R. RYAN, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Refer Dun, Bradstreet or any bank 
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| Mi ' N NESOTA 
Sportland of 10.000 Lakes 






Full Price Erected 
FREE SITE 


‘OU cen own this sectional Ca- 
nadian Log Cabin outright, 
erected on ideal site FREE for 5 
years, only $285. Very best hunting 
and fishing country, less than 3 
hours from N. Y. City. Large lakes and streams for 
fishing, boating and swimming. Thousands of moun- 
I tain acres for hunting, riding, and year round sports. 
Offer limited, No additional charges or changes! For 
details write immediately to Dept. 
NATIONAL CLUB HOLDING co., 
| 654 Graybar Building, N. Y. City 

















| 
| BEST TROUT FISHING | 
| NEAR NEW YORK || 


} 
A few of the 40 rods to which the fishing 
is limited are available to satisfactory 
































| 
| applicants at $250.00 apiece for the sea- Here’s a ‘‘natural’’ for sportsmen 
t | son of 1932. Six miles of privately owned | ; 
u | and preserved water can be fished sit- | and vacationists . . . a land of 10,000 
| | uated | hone shese ae ve e } crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bor- 
i on the Neversin iver, kept amply stoc | 
Ly I | ed with large Brook, Brown and Rainbow dered lakes eee teeming with game 
7 r trout entirely under my own supervision. | fish: muskie,” bass, crappie, 
Fy ' Fishing is good all the season to Sept. Ist. trout, pike, land-locked salmon... 
y : 
| Trout waters examined and reports made |] | wilderness game and fishing spots 
1g | recommending the best methods of im- | but a day’s ride from modern re- 
: proving trout fishing. Terms on applica- | “ : ‘ 
4 | tion. EDWARD R. HEWITT, 127 E. || | sorts and watering places 
" i a SS. ee eee ee | Choose the vacation spot you like 
t. i a ——_—~ best and enjoy fishing, canoeing, 
to ' 
camping, motoring, sailing, golfing 
LE ARY’S Rew vos and swimming day after day. Or 
On Cranberry Lake Inlet make it a sports-tour: visit a dif- 
Best trout fishing in ogee apes Lake, pond and ferent lake each day. Health and 
ing distance. Largest lake. and 25-mile trout stream recreation await you in this land of 
door. 20 years’ catering to sportsmen. All denne e 
spisaniunnes. Slnue ‘aneliinee: "anicliaens guides: bright sunshine and cool pine laden 
# and boats for sportsmen or recreation. 1 mile from breezes. 
* Oswegatchie Trail; scenic state road through 
Fi Adirondacks, Write now for full information. Ps It will pay you, while here, to in- 
ten & —_— es 
5 vestigate the excellent opportuni- 
an Y's CATCH & 
ry ‘ es for profitable business, dairying 
, beg = ne ae | 2 A DA and agriculture. Minnesota is 
la ' ey Seen growing and prosperous. 
—_ F For your vacation in the 














famous Wolf Pond and 
Moose Valley country 
in the Adirondacks. 

Free horseback riding 
and instructions. Ten- 
nis, lawn games, ete. 


Make your vacation plans now. 
Send today for free booklets and 
literature listed in the coupon. 



























































“J Fishing and hunting in 
2S season. Best of home Ten 
rig Thousand Lakes - 
ja This is one day's catch 
of brown trout. Great Minneso 
4g Northern Pike, Bass -_ Greater te 
Perch fishing. Pedigree Associa 
2 = English setter puppies tion 
r } : from punting stock fer St. Paul 
’ sale. Free transportation 
e. ; to and from train. Write Minneapolis 
L i early for booklet and Duluth 
k if reservations Gentiles 
1€ g only. Rates $18 to $20 
per week, 
w Jay Woodward 
S, Stony Creek, N. Y 
J | Fisherman's paradise in heart of the Catskill Mts | 
yrgia | Esopus River, finest trout stream in New York, on | 
eee % | property, Colonial house, modernized, 2-car garage, | 
3 } One acre on State Highway, small quiet Christian | 
Fs village. Good hunting, high mountains, inspiring | 
by views. Old maples, fruit, garden. 9 rooms, 2 baths 
center hall. Good cellar. Modern plumbing, spring 
9 ’ water, electric water system, fireproof roo | 
et Completely furnished, including 1931 Frigidaire 
r by (3300). 1931 Westinghouse range ($250). Coal range, 
oe nat utensils, china. Mounted moose head, piano, radio, | 
Ay ten beds, large supply linens in excellent condition. | 
: land Ideal for sportsmen’s club. Private house, board i . . 
from ing or seariet house. . ; Lager pee! “age . 
®t School, stores, church, post office, railroad, bus haps 4. QE ey paeengg 
alas service. Population about 200. 10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
> Title Guaranteed. Rare bargain at $8000. cs 
2, Md. Write to Executor: » = teane Dept. 28 St. Paul, Minn. 
| 93 Grace Street Jersey City, N. 3. | Please send me your FREE literature, and 
on e e 4 
River information on items I have checked. 
ld & -- 
100 x OZ A RKS () Resorts (-) Lake-front Homes 
ships. — a . . . 
oded FIVE ACRE ‘ {_} Cabins {|_| Dairying 
dis- | S river frontage, timbered, fishing, ee > . 
boat. | hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to | LJ Fishing l | Farming 
mid fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. LJ Colf LJ Business 
Ley $125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. | : 
e HERMAN HUBBARD SING ise ciscestncnlapbitg tnt adie 
Beste Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas Add 
| CBB ier cscs 00sc00cescese conntecoe cosseuece cassecocsesogsenainegensnes 
5 








Maine 
jor lea fihing ofa bfeline 


Let us tell you where to go in Maine 
for the “big ones.” Trout and togue, 
small-mouthed black bass, salmon, 
Full information on 


pickerel. 


camps, guides, tackle, licenses. Also 
railroad folder on request. Mail the 


coupon now—and come! 


) 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
700 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send free copy of Official State | 
iving all information on Maine 


Pamphlet 


fishing and Maine vacations. 


TU, «icinndheieieseienementnniimmmeaiimaminialel 
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in 1931 by our sportsmen patrons! U. 


and spring is the time for a good hunt. 


waters for 


a" GOAT—CARIBOU—GIANT 
1Z 


KODIAK GUIDES ASS'N. 





1932 ALASKA! WORLD'S LARGEST BEAR 


The world famous KODIAK GRIZZLIES are only found on KODIAK ISLAND in Alaska. 
(100 miles long and 50 wide) Sixteen Kodiak grizzlies were killed and three cubs taken alive 
S. Senator Frederick Hale; U. 8 

N. D.; Walter Bellon, 
of ‘arlton, 
Mich. Our parties saw nearly 200 bears last season, They are here 
BOOK NOW for a two or three week hunt in May or June and 


Seth _ Ric hardson ; Samuel Stern, of Fargo. 
Diego, Calif.; KR. Thompson and A, Jernstedt, 
troit, 


get your trophies and movies of these Monarchs of all Big Game. 


POLAR BEAR—WALRUS—SEAL—UGRUK and fail pa for KENA! MOOSE—WHITE MOUNTAIN 
s BROWN BEAR—BLACK BEAR—GIANT KODIAK 
Write for our illustrated booklet and prices. 


(URSUS MIDDENDORFF!) 


Asst. Attorney Genera] 

Sr. and Jr., of San 
Oregon ; and H. F. Koestlin, of De- 
-plenty of them-— 


We also conduct summer hunts in Arctic 


We furnish everything, 


KODIAK, ALASKA 














ee Hunt in the Land of the Giant Bear S 


| 
ALASKA 


Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of 
your lifetime. Kodiak Brown Bear, the 
| world’s largest flesh eating animal. Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, as well as Moose, 
Sheep, Caribou and Goat. Get a mixed bag 
this Fall! 

Ours is the pioneer hunting organization 
of the North, operating in the Big Game 
country of Alaska. Our seventh year of oper- 
ation. No connection with any group or in- 
dividuals now advertising hunting expeditions 
to Alaska. 

Folder available to sportsmen. Book hunt 
now. Cable address AGTA. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
er F pes Alaska™ 





ALASKA 


A sportsman’s paradise for a twenty days’ 
hunt of big game and for motion picture 
camera to secure the big Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black’ Bears, Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Biack and Gray Timber Wolves. 
References from well known Sportsmen. 


CON MILLER, Guide 
% Ben Jackson McCarthy, Alaska 











Spring Bear-Hunting Expedition 


ALASKA 


To hunt giant-brown, grizzly and black bears 
on the famous Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. Per- 
sonally conducted expedition by bonded men 
who know the North. Make reservations early 
as members will be limited. Nominal cost. Trip 
alone will be worth expenditure, No hardships, 
Write or Wire—Kenai Expedition 
P.O. Box 426 Fallon, Nevada 
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nament. 


E. D. Calvert 








OVER 1000 “MUSKIES” 


including several Fretp & STREAM prize winners are caught every 
season at Calvert’s Camps on the 


= LAKE OF THE WOODS 


y% where the world’s record Muskie and Salmon Trout were taken. 
Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyed and G. N 
Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips into new territories arranged. 


Annual Muskie Rodeo, 
Send for details 





{. Pike plentiful. 


Salmon Trout and Bass Tour- 
and complete literature. 


Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 


















Cold Spring Club 


Fishing Always Good at “Quimby’s” 
Open May Ist. op? 


Every comfort for the fisherman and his family 
Forest, Averill and countless Lakes of Trout, Salmon, 


Lakers, Bass. Enticing Streams in Border Forest. 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. 
Experienced Guides Good Roads 


Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 


















Kennebec River 


shore of Wyman Lake. 
the cost of construction. 
state road to Canada, 
fishing and hunting country the red 
gods ever roamed. 
Macdougall and Whitney, Sportsmen 
Bingham, Maine 


We have two new four-room camps on the east 
Can sell them for half 

They're 100 feet from 
in the heart of the best 














BREEZY-BRAE 


East shore, Lake Embden, 50 Shore Lots, 10 
Miles from Bingham. Lake 4% miles long, 
1 mile wide, clear water, wooded shores, 3 
sandy bathing beaches. Bass, togue, rainbow 
and salmon fishing. Good hunting, bird shoot- 
ing. Would make fine private estate, 390 
acres. FOR SALE. 


RAYMOND L. WHITNEY, Bingham, Maine 











game bi 
6. 0. TEMPLE, Troutdale Cabins 
TROUTDALE - MAINE 











GOOD FISHING 


AT CLIFFORD’S RAINBOW LAKE CAMPS 
In the Mt. Katahdin Country 
Fly  Sahton, Bait or Trowling for Trout— % to 5’. 
10 Lakes, Ponds and Streams % to 5 miles long. 
Side trips for Salmon and Togue. Open May 1. 
Book early. 
Fred Clifford, Kokadjo, Maine 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and References 








ATTEAN CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


For your early spring fishing this season try the (AT-. 

TEAN CAMPS). May is trowling trout salmon and 
togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds 
and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER) ex- 
pert guides at hand, fresh food supplies daily. Accommo- 
dations for automobile parties, telegraph and telephone 
in connection with camp. Booklet and (MAP) on request. 





RUEL E. HOLDEN 


Jackman, Maine 





An Ideal Vacation Spot 


CAMP IDLEWILD 
Salmon, brook & lake trout fishing from May 
to Oct. Deer, partridge & bear hunting Oct. & 
Nov. Baths & electricity. For reservations & 
prices write R. T. Eastman, Prop. 


Second Conn. Lake Pittsburg, N. H. 














Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 
ment before the eyes of 150,000 


enthusiasts in this Department? 








CRYSTAL SPRING CAMPS 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Excellent fishing—salmon, trout, white 
erch and black bass. 
Motor or Row boats, bait—everything for 


the fisherman’s comfort. 
Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 
fireplaces—modern plumbing. 
(M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 











Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 
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R -CANADIAN LANDS ; ° 
@ SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 3 
? $40.00 buys 10 acre camp site d 
? $58.00 buys 5 acres lake front ‘ 
> $115.00 buys 50 acres with creek ‘ 
z $360.00 buys 500 acres é 
z $495.00 buys 100 acres, house on river ¢ 
@ Our 15th annual list just issued in the form . 
& of a 20-page booklet describes the above 4 
@ and many other — properties offered = , 
@ Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the e WwW 
@ full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. 4 ere en 
@ Beautifully situated hunting and fishing ¢ 
¢ camps where there hog ee ten pe a : 
@ cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in t t 
mt @ Muskoka Highlands of Ontario and the ; an W a O 
iG4 & New North; also farms in Ontario, New 4 
5 & Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
oe { . 4 
# British Columbia, Now is the time to invest t h d 
* in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. : Ca Cc e answere 
;” % Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t 4 
€ z delay, write to-day for free booklet with 4 “ 
1, full explanation. 4 h fr b k 
Oo 
rs , $ TAX SALE SERVICE c in t 18 ee 00 
‘ @ , Room 604, 72 Queen St., W. pose oooee P. 
PVCS eee eee rer eee ere eee 
a Here’s a book you can turn to for 
— Come on up for reliable fishing information. It’s writ- 
, g 
‘ BIG TROUT! ten by men who know Canada’s fish- 
Fish Virgin W ing grounds—fishermen themselves. 
om ish Virgin Waters Fishing means fish in Canada’s of fish available but also a list of out- 
en As Your Own Guest waters. This free book tells what kinds _ fitters, guides and hotels, approved by 
i IGHT giant cold-water Quebec Speckled Trout to of fish you can get, and where. our outdoor department. 
pS. Wonderful streams and lakes, in beautiful wild forests. Here is authoritative information Send for your copy of “Fishing in 
: : - ° ae ° ” ‘ 
i a A. 4 the Fh ged — regarding fishing conditions in each of Canada” or write to C. K. Howard, 
-_ Seventy a Gen ont Railroed. Canada’s nine provinces from the ang- Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
a Join the new Gatineau Rod & Gun Club now—80% ler’s point of view. Many known fish- _ real, Canada. He’ll be glad to answer 
average Moose kills made in 1931. Your membership, “ r : h C n 
non-assessable, transferable, secures you all ee to ing grounds in each province are de- any questions you have on anadian 
club's reserve of 80 square miles of high, rolling scril 1. You'll find not only the kinds 
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Fishing. 


primitive forest. Best accommodations, splendid new 
buildings. Wonderful water trip to club; airplane ser- 
vice if desired. Booklet FREE, Write TODAY. 


See | C ANADIAN N ATIONAL 


=CANADA’S WILDS= The Largest Kailway Systeme ine America. 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 

















BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT 
TIM AG AM tebinon come | 186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 4S. Michigan Avenue 1523 Washington Blvd. 
Ontario, coneda| _NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- | 673 Fifth Avenue 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
oe Montreal. Excellent table. Good Auto Road. Write for booklet. | 


H. W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada ag 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


If you are interested in Salmon fishing come 
to Middleton, N. S. Twenty-five pools in the 
Annapolis and Nictaux rivers within radius 
of ten miles of the hotel. All open waters, no 
boats required. No files. Best fishing in May. 
The Annapolis river flows within stone’s throw 


of hotel. Write for rates and information. .=>> wild, virgin country. 
ial AMERICAN HOUSE a : 
F. B. Armour =— And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


coe Middleton, Nova Seotia Canada 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 











' } Grizzly Bear 


There is a virgin place where no other hunt- 
ers except mine have been—where success is 
certain. Would you be interested in a grizzly 
hunt for May? 
Those statements a ba a 
true. Sse toe poh ar yy Aas letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 
cessful grizzly hunt, a letter is inexpensive. 


_ Write: Frank E. Brown, Hazelmere, Alberta, Can. LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 
Wire Address, Grande Prairie, Alberta sane 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Where Lake of the Woods Begins 





To avoid delay, please remember that 


























iy A VACATION IN COMFORT 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada 
An all-sereened roomy house-boat—single floor beds, 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
MAY FISHING 


a two guests to a room, two baths (one for the ladies) The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can drive 

. with hot- running water. Here you can cruise around, For Speckled and Salmon Trout get them in all the way to your cabin in a complete camp at the end 
hunt, fish and rough it with all the comforts of the Spring when they are full of pep, before of the road, and where you can get moose, deer and bear 
home. Plenty of Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake- the water gets too warm. Bass, Pickerel, Pike and in season, 


Lunge in season. Also Deer, Moose, Bear and 
Ducks, Tennis court at main camp. Write for rates 
and reservations. 
E. L. HUGHES 

Trout Mills, Ontario 


Trout, Bass and Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. | 
Come early for trout fishing when at its best. Lim- | 
ited or exclusive use of house-boat may be had— 
normal capacity elght guests. Write for folder. | 
A. ELMGREN, Morson via Sleeman, Ont. 
After May Ist, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 


Third year in operation. 


Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May Ist. 
Our wilderness canoe trips take you to hundreds of lakes 
in one of the few remaining natural and primeval areas 


re 


on this continent. Write or wire for full details. Folder 


on request, 
GREEN 


Champlai 
Camp am plain SEO nN. 





Emo, Ontarie, Canada 
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For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 











Furnished Cabin For Rent 


In the scenic wilds of Parry Sound District, 
forty miles from railroad. Good road. fishing, 
boating and bathing. Close to good farm, all 
farm products available. An ideal place for 
a quiet holiday, Everything new. For partic- 
ulars apply to 


Edward Bain, Loring, Ont., Canada 











HUNTING AND FISHING 
RESERVE 
Speckled Trout, Moose, 
Black Bears, Partridges, etc. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
P.0. Box 55—Tel. No. i—La-Tuque, Que., Can. 











SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 











Photo by W, M. Kretschmer 


Maybe he'll get him, but its a tough place to net a fish 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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rother’s Keeper 


While cannons roared and the whole world throbbed with war, a leutenant, 


a captain, a major and a colonel angled for one great trout 


By CLARKE VENABLE 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


S the discoverer of Enormous, I feel that I have the 
right to tell the tale of his passing. Furthermore, as 
the unwilling ordnance and supply officer of the 
brotherhood created for his capture, I have some 

proprietary rights in the matter. If that brother known as 
the Chief Offender should rise up and claim that I have 
broken the covenant between us, then I shal plead that I 
am only performing a long-delayed duty. Now that the heroes 
of the battlefields of France have been honored by many a 
shaft of stone, it is 
only fair that Enormous 
should have his meed and 
the tale be told of how 
he made war more 
tolerable for four 
members of the A. 
E. F. And should 
any man contend 
that the odds are 
unfair when four 
men band them- 
selves together for 
the sole purpose of 
capturing one trout, 
I have only to re- 
ply that he knows 
nothing of Enor- 
mous. 

The four of us 
who made up the 
brotherhood — had 
beensent to France 
ahead of our divis- 
ion, the plan being 
that we were to 
make a tour of the 
trenches, see war with the 
eyes of Americans, and later 
rejoin our unit with what- 
ever first-hand information 
we had been able to gather 
and collate. To go to war as an observer is an alluring pros- 
pect to a soldier. But no sooner had we set foot upon 
French soil when the powers that be made a second guess 
and decided that we should first be sent to one of the corps 
area schools. Being Signal Officers, we were bundled off to 
the Signal School at Chatillon-sur-Seine, in the province of 
Cote-d’Or. 

Chatillon on the Seine! The province of the hill of gold! 
Two such names in combination are quite enough to cause 
any fisherman to look around him, especially a dyed-in-the- 












‘7 yl Pretty little Yvonne declared 
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that her father often brought 
in many large trout 


wool fisherman who, in going forth to the wars, had placed 
in his trunk one fly rod, one reel, one double-tapered line, 
some drawn gut, and two boxes of dry flies, assorted sizes 
and patterns. Even wars must have some days off, and what 
can a fisherman do with a day off if he is in want of the 
tools of his craft? 

Within an hour after becoming established in the Hotel 
Céte-d’Or, I set forth upon discovery. Within another hour 
I was giving thanks that when packing my trunk in America 

the fly rod had won a place to the ex- 

clusion of some of the less comforting 

impedimenta which we had been told 

were military necessities. I had reason- 

ed, rightly enough, that all of one’s 

days could not be taken up by strife. 

There would be days set apart for 
recreation. Could a 
soldier-fisherman do 
better than to seek 
recreation along the 
bank of some clear 
stream that sang its 
way along des- 

pite all of war’s 

loud alarms? 

’ The answer was 
e\ a fisherman’s 
answer. Out 
went some so- 
called essen- 
tials, in went 
the rod. It would be, I 
knew, the horn of my sal- 
vation, the ever-present 
staff of my support, the 
story-teller of better days, the hope of 
a bright tomorrow. In some dark dug- 
out, when hate was thundering above, 
one could find peace in the examination 
of a book of dry flies. A true brother 
of the angle cannot look at a dry fly 
and hear a gun roar. The two senses will not operate together. 

At Chatillon, the Seine, like a thread of drawn silver, 
marks its aimless way through meadowlands second in beauty 
only to those green fields that border the rivers of Para- 
dise. The stream loiters lovingly in each new bend, seeming 
loathe to leave a spot so lovely. Then it hurries along to the 
next spot of deep shade and repose, laughing softly at the 
long fingers of grass that try to stay its progress. 

Those Americans who see France by going to Paris know 
the Seine as a yellow, turgid flood made ugly by too much 
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Field & Stream 


service to man. She has been despoiled, it is true, but she has a 
virginal birth. In the department of Céte-d’Or she springs from a 
ledge of granite. a sizable stream, and moves out into the world as 
clean and fair to look upon as any bright-eyed maiden. She is 
Beauty setting forth. For a time she is loved, guarded, protected. 
When she has gained a fuller strength, man bends her to serve his 
convenience—and from that moment his mark is upon her. But in the 
land of the golden hillside she is a creature of virtue and loveliness. 
Were it not so, trout would not be found there, for a trout is never 
found in an ugly place. He will not live—cannot live—with ugliness. 




























N my first tour of exploration I soon came to the meadows that 

join up so intimately with the town. I crossed them with the haste Ay 
and eagerness that marks the man who can smell trout afar off. My 
rod had been left behind; I did not care to be seen sallying forth until 
I had made sure that the prize was at hand. My return to the hotel 
was more hasty than prudent. In the first bend of the stream, less 
than half a mile from the village, I had seen a dozen trout dimple 
the surface of the water as they sucked down floating flies. The prize 
being at hand, I raced back for the rod. 

Upon reaching the hotel I found in the room where I was quartered | ai 
the three who were to become fellow members in The Great En- i 
deavor. All outranked me. One was a captain, one a major, and p 
one a lieutenant-colonel. The latter, a Chief Signal Officer, was j 
our C. O., which letters, because he sometimes made life hard _ , 

for us, we interpreted as standing for Chief Offender. } 
Actually, he was the squarest man to be found in a Sam 


| 
, >. Browne belt. The other two officers, having won fame. 
asl 











See ae —— 


“““Colonel,” I began by 
way of mild protest, “un- 
der circumstances of almost any other 
nature your company would afford me 
- great delight, but the appointment which 
I now go to keep is of a highly personal nature and I 
doubt that I would be advantaged by your presence.” 
“We also go with thee,” he repeated, and his tone car- 
ried that air of finality easily recognized by officers of 
unimportant rank. ; 
Forth we went, four men with a four-ounce rod. The 
Major, being a man of great faith, carried an empty kit 
bag which must serve us as a creel. My companions asked no 
questions as to the prospects, and they were utterly indiffer- 
ent to the beauties of the meadowlands. I tried to point out 
the profit that they might gain by taking a walk in the oppo- 
site direction; I tried to interest them in a study of the 
flowers, remarking that botanists had given much to the 
world and that the field was still untouched. They heard me 
not, or hearing gave the thought no consideration. 


can stand the anonymity of their titlkes—Captain and Major. 

I knew these men to be fishermen, for on the voyage over 
we had talked of fish and fishing. But fearing their ridicule, 
I had said nothing of the tackle that reposed in my trunk. 
Now, however, the truth must come out, or those trout be left WE came to the stream at a point where the water 


poured over a moss-grown lock. In the placid water 
above the lock several small trout were rising steadily, but 


to suck down flies that contained no hidden hook. Such a 
course was unthinkable. Besides, would it not be pleasant to 


watch their facial expressions when I brought forth the rod? 

Some secret look must have passed between them. They 
said not a word as I made ready; no look of surprise crossed 
their faces. To understand and appreciate the full meaning 
of the word “canny” one must be a junior officer associated 
with officers who rank him. All the synonyms of the word 
apply to them. They are artful and purposeful. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I said, when I had at last made ready, 
“I go a-fishing.” 

Up rose the Chief Offender and, with a Biblical knowledge 
that surprised me, declared, “We also go with thee.” 
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the white foam at the foot of the heavy timbered gates held 
a promise of bigger game. With the thoughtfulness of good 
sportsmen, my three unchosen companions seated them- 
selves in the lush grass to await developments. 

I felt like a school boy called upon to “say a piece” for 
visiting members of the school board. How skilled were 
these silent watchers? It had been a year since I had sent 
a fly curling over trout water. Would I sink the first one 
with the dismal splash that marks the dub, or would I be 
able to float it, wings a-cock, at the edge of that line of 
white water? I suddenly remembered that I had talked fish 
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My Brother’s Keeper 
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— The Colonel was now 
knee-deep in the pool. After all, what is a pair of 
calfskin boots by the side of a mighty trout? 


a great deal while on the voyage over. Perhaps I had talked 
too much. Were these men here through a lively interest 
in fish or were they here as a jury of three to determine 
my right to talk of angling? 

An inspiration came to me. “Colonel,” I addressed the 
Chief Offender, “wouldn’t you like to try your hand?” 

“After you,” he answered tersely. 

After me! The rascal! So he intended to share my rod, 
but not until I had displayed my want of skill. 

Some time was spent in the selection of a fly. The little 
fellows above the lock were taking a cream-colored miller 
not larger than a size eighteen. My boxes held nothing like 
it. Perhaps, I reasoned, something utterly different weuld 
excite the interest of that fat fellow which my imagination 
had placed at the head of the pool. I could see him, in my 
mind’s eye, hanging just at the edge of the boiling water 
and keeping his position by a gentle waving of his fins as 
he awaited a chance to welcome me to the upper reaches 
of the Seine and to the land of the golden hillside. Doubt 
not that I saw him. To doubt it makes you no fisherman. 
Pity that man who sends a fly out over water that his mind 
tells him is barren. Not to expect a rise is to miss it, and 
expectation never takes the form of little fish. 

I gave some thought to the sky, the water, past experi- 
ences, and at last selected a spent-wing fly of my own crea- 
tion. If only.I could float it down to that line where the white 
water met with the green, mayhap— 

As I began the first false cast my mental picture of what 
awaited that fly was shattered temporarily by a question 
from the Chief Offender. 

“Do you think there are any keepers in this water?” he 
asked. 

For a moment the fish of my fancy shrunk alarmingly. I 
steadied myself resolutely. “Wait and see,” I answered, as 
if in possession of some great secret, and continued getting 
out line. 

Satisfied at last as to distance, I let the fly float down. 


from the hidden depths arose a trout 
; é that put to shame the fish of my 
fancy. But he did not strike; instead 
he rolled over, smacked at that spuri- 
ous fly with his broad tail, grinned in 
‘ gleeful derision (1 will take oath to 
~ this latter point) and sank slowly 
from sight. 

“Lordy!” chorused the Captain 
and the Major as they jumped to 
their feet. 

I do not know what it is that 
causes a trout to decide to be playful 
and slap at offerings with his tail. 
But when it happens (as it 
often does), experience, that 
dear teacher, advises an im- 
mediate change in flies. The 
right size and the right pat- 
tern may take him, but the 
rejected one never will. 

As I changed to a No. 8 
Cahill I glanced at the Chief 

Offender. He had not 

moved, and he gave no 

outward evidence of 

the excitement he must 
have felt. 

“Do you think there 
are any keepers in this 
water, Colonel?” I ask- 
ed, my voice a bit caus- 
tic. 

He was not very humble. “You have one more 
chance,” he replied. “If you fail, older hands will 
take charge of the situation.” 

I failed. The Cahill brought the trout up, like a miniature 
submarine nosing up from the deep, but again he rolled over, 
took a playful smack at that fly, and again retreated to the 
bubble-studded walls of his aquatic castle. 

The Captain and the Chief Offender stood mute, but the 
Major managed to repeat his tribute. “Lordy!” he ex- 
claimed. “That trout is enormous!” 

“Enormous shall be his name,” announced the Chief Of- 
fender, ‘and I will now demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished with a No. 10 Coachman, properly placed. Have you 
one?” he asked me. 

I handed him the rod and the fly box. One does not 
argue with a colonel, especially when that colonel is one’s 
chief. Feeling a trifle weak, I quietly took my place in the 
green plush of the streamside grandstand. I was thinking 
many things and, God forgive me, I fear I prayed against, 
rather than for, the other fellow. It would be presumptuous 
for me to claim that the prayer was answered, but I can 
state the simple fact that the Colonel failed more miserably 
than I had done. He got only one half-hearted rise, and his 
second offering went unnoticed. I gloated. 


© FF eo rye’ It had barely touched the water when 
, \ / ‘ 9 x ' ~ 


HEN, in turn, the Major and the Captain tried their 

hands. The Major handled the fly beautifully, but the 
Captain’s technique left something to be desired Fearing for 
my rod, I again prayed that he might fail—which he did. 
That trout was as wise as a serpent; he was no longer inter- 
ested in what we had to offer. 

The Chief Offender called a council of war. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we have been mocked. The lord of this pool has 
figuratively thumbed his nose at a lieutenant. That is not 
too serious. He has flipped his tail at a captain. That is bad, 
but not outrageous. He has refused even to salute the offer- 
ings of a major. That is quite serious, but he might plead 
that he was looking elsewhere. But it is unthinkable—un- 
forgivable—that he should actually laugh at a colonel. The 
offender must be punished. If this is allowed to go on, no 
telling what might happen to the army. 

“Here and now I move that we band ourselves together 
in a brotherhood which shall have for its sole purpose the 
capture of this offender whom the Major has called Enor- 
mous. To us hereafter the letters A.E.F. shall stand for the 
name of our brotherhood—‘After (Continued on page 53) 
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At the foot of the rainbow lies a pool of virgin waters 


Simple Simon Wise 


Big trout in a small lake in the large state of Maine 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Drawings by DICK SPENCER 





northern Maine, he may pass 

many an idle hour speculating 

upon the possible fishing trips 
he might take if he were a sort of 
an endowed institution and could 
live forever. The wilderness is 
speckled with assorted ponds. And if 
he travels about in the state and 
meets the cruisers, lumbermen and 
wardens, he will find men who have 
seen these remote and rather inac- 
cessible trout waters. 

I like to speculate as I study 
-these topographies. And, like the 
lone prospectors who are always 
headed somewhere beyond, I’ve al- 
ways had the itch to visit remote 
and secluded waters. There's no 
rhyme or reason in such a hobby. 
One often finds good fishing, but 
the trout are seldom large. Still, 
here and there and far between, by 
reason of feed and what-not, there 
are inland ponds where the square- 
tails tip the scales at figures your 
best friend won't accept on word of 
mouth. And that’s that. 

Once the bug has bitten, well, one 
will take many an exhaustive hike, 
and maybe sometime he'll find ’em— 
maybe. For every angler knows that the 
idea that there is a pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow is a prosaic piece of 
nonsense. At the foot of the bow lies 
a pool of virgin waters, where the big 
squaretails dance at sunset. What ailed 
the guy’s imagination who started the 
pot-of-gold idea? 

Last summer I sort of back-tracked 
a little pond that lies up in a certain 
mountain of Maine. To begin with, | 


[: a man has a large-scale map of 
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It’s best to go light 
and without 


noticed a tiny circle on a cruiser’s blue- 
print. A thin white line indicated that a 
little brook tumbled down into Silver 
Brook from the unknown pond. I knew 
that silver stream, and figured it would 
be a simple matter to locate the mouth 
of the lesser brook and follow it to 
the little mountain pond. The idea in- 
cubated until a lot of little pestering 
day-dreams hatched, and ran scratching 
and digging all over my cerebrum. 

I hunted up the cruiser who had drawn 


that map. And I put the important 
question to him. No, he didn’t think 
there were any trout. The outlet 
stream wasn’t much; there was 
hardly enough water in it to wet a 
minnow. In fact, he laid it on en- 
tirely too thick. He was fluent. He 
overdid it. After that I knew I was 
going. 

Roughly, the trip involved a 
thirty-mile hike, in and out. There- 
fore it called for a pack with a 
pound of salt pork, an aluminum 
fry-pan, a cup of sugar, some tea 
and coffee, salt and a loaf of bread. 
Then there were my camera, a 
blanket, a light ax, and two pounds 
of twentypenny spikes. The tea and 
coffee could be boiled in a tin can. 
It’s best to go light and without. 





T was three in the afternoon when 

I located the brook which I be- 
lieved to be the outlet stream to my 
little mountain pond. It was in a 
valley, plowed out by the clear, cold 
waters of Silver Brook. The coun- 
try was wild and remote, although 
the great black growth had been cut 
a few years before. In some sections 
the black growth had stood alone, but 
for the most part the valleys are studded 
with ancient hardwoods. 

The brook proved a difficult thorough- 
fare. It splashed down over sheer ledges 
and through narrow ravines packed with 
glacial boulders. At first I noticed small 
trout in the shallow pools, where the 
water, late in June, was cold; but as I 
climbed, the fish disappeared, and I be- 
gan to doubt that a trout could ever have 
worked its way up such a stream, As 1 
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went on and on I became convinced that 
a squirrel could scarcely make it. I was 
often obliged to detour to make the 
grade at all. And finally I began to con- 
sider the utter foolishness of my venture. 

Springs augmented the flow of the 
brook as it pitched down into the valley 
of Silver Brook. Consequently it became 
less and less impressive as I went on, 
until finally it disappeared entirely. That 
was disconcerting, and seemed to indi- 
cate that I had picked the wrong stream 
among the several feeding down the 
mountainside. Yet my map and compass 
indicated that I was on the right course. 


SEARCH above the section where 

I had lost the brook revealed a tiny 
dry stream bed. After a rest I pushed 
on. Again I lost all traces of the bed, 
and soon thereafter discovered that I 
was pitching down a southeast cant of 
the mountain, in a dense growth of 
small, ancient black spruce. After con- 
siderable heart-trying hedge-hogging 
about I stepped out on a barren ledge, 
and there at my feet lay a little pond of 
blue-green water. There it was! 

I have since talked with two fisher- 
men who followed much the same course 
I have described but failed to find the 
pond at all. In fact, they were convinced 
that it was one of the cruiser’s jokes. 
Confession is good for the soul, but 
I didn’t try hard to overbear their skepti- 
cism. It’s there, and I think I can find 
it again—maybe. 

After resting and watching for some 
signs of feeding fish, which I didn’t see. 
I clambered down around the ledge. It 
was a wee, little puddle, not more than 
an acre. No hint of breeze touched it at 
the time. It was as prettily shadowed a 
mirror as ever a man’s eye saw. There 
were no hardwoods about, just a fringe 
of dense black spruce. 

In the mountains of Maine there are 
scores of ponds, like this little one, that 
are as innocent of trout as the wild 
meadows were of bird-grass when the 
first settlers came. Usually such waters 
are remarkably free of all forms of life 
that are found in waters at a lower level. 


Simple Simon Wise 


But I never knew one of these mountain 
ponds that failed to grow big trout when 
stocked. 

I purposed to put my labor to the 
test. All in all, I had no inspiration for 
















the construction of a raft, but I set to 
work, cutting a dozen small spruce that 
the thin soil had denied at last or that 
had given up the battle where it’s a 
stern stunt to survive at all. Those 
mountain spruce invest a hundred years 
in attaining six-inch diameters. 


OTCHING two cross sticks, I 

spiked my poles in place. Those 
were the longest days of all the year; 
and since the sky was as clear as a 
dome of glass, I decided to forego a 
lean-to and postpone my supper. Why 
not have it over for better or worse, as 
the fellow said who made up his mind 
to propose to a cross-eyed girl. 














Then I fried him in 
deep pork fat 


The water was discouragingly shallow 
on the east side, where I launched my 
raft, but as I moved out on the pond I 
discovered that it deepened toward the 
high ledge on the western shore. The 

water was free of plant 

life and clear as a spring, 

which of course the little 

pond was. After the streak 

of clear gravel on the east 

/ shore, I passed over a floor 
of great irregular blocks of 
clean gray granite. The 
water was deceptive, being 
much deeper than it 
appeared. Forty feet 
from my start it was 





I felt certain I would lose my fly 


deeper than my raft pole could reach. 

Once when I was an exceedingly green 
country boy, another fellow and I visited 
a big city. Then there was a certain 
theater that was considered wild, to put 
it mildly. We sought out the location. A 
long flight of stairs led up to the ticket 
window, which was closed. There were 
no signs of life about the place, but we 
decided that we were early; so sat down 
on the stairs to wait until the show 
opened. 

After an hour or so, a blue-uniformed 
Irishman strolled by, paused and sur- 
veyed us with evident interest. I was 
nervous. Finally he inquired what we 
were doing. I replied that we were wait- 
ing until the show opened up, and was 
informed that we would have a long 
wait, since the place was closed until 
the first of September. It was the 4th 
of July; so we abandoned the project 


S I began to string up my rod, at- 

taching to a leader a Parm Belle, I 
felt as though I were sitting on those 
stairs back in the first big city I ever 
saw. The way matters stood, it looked as 
though there might be some trout in that 
pond—if somebody came along in half a 
hundred years and put them in. 

But above all things, this business of 
fishing requires faith. I know chaps who 
think that a half dozen flies represent 
all the flies. If those standards fail, they 
quit. Such men, it seems to me, are 
atheists of a kind. 

I worked out forty feet of line before 
I let the Parm Belle touch the water. 
It is probable that this fly was the first 
artificial one which ever touched the sur- 
face of that little pond. I know plenty 
of ponds where a fly, cast in any fashion, 
meets with a (Continued on page 62) 
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Floating flies on the Fel River in California 
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EDITORIAL 
The Committee Acts 


ation started to promote a Federal game refuge 

bill. Past experiences had convinced the officers 
of that organization that Congress would never appro- 
priate the money needed to buy waterfowl areas. They 
were convinced that the conservation of water areas 
and the restoration of marshes previously drained were 
necessary to insure the future of wildfowling in this 
country. A Federal hunting license costing one dollar 
to be required of all who hunt migratory game birds 
was to provide the money to purchase breeding, feed- 
ing and resting places for our ducks and geese. 

From the inception of the idea Fretp & STREAM en- 
dorsed the Federal game refuge-license plan. A bill, 
sponsored by the American Game Association, passed 
both branches of Congress but at different sessions. 
Then the license feature was struck out, and the bill 
carrying direct appropriations from Congress became 
law. Fietp & STREAM predicted that these appropria- 
tions would not be forthcoming when needed. Unfor- 
tunately, the prediction was correct. 

Last August the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture chopped the waterfowl season down to thirty 
days. Naturally the shooters of the country began to 
shout. Millions of citizens were keenly disappointed. 
It was rumored that the Government officials would 
never permit the return to a longer season. Something 
had to be done. 

On September 24, 1931, at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
Seth Gordon, President of the American Game As- 
sociation proposed the old Federal license plan to the 
Twenty-fifth Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 
The Convention unanimously endorsed the proposal. 
In the next issue (November) Fretp & STREAM en- 
dorsed the license-refuge plan. Since that time we have 
done everything possible to awaken the interest of the 
shooters to the necessity of more breeding, feeding 
and resting grounds for migratory waterfowl, and in 
the license plan as a means of producing the funds to 
buy such refuges. 

At the Eighteenth National Game Conference, held 
in New York City on December Ist and 2nd, More 
Game Birds in America proposed to the Conference a 
plan for obtaining refuges by placing a tax of one cent 
a shell on ail shotgun ammunition. Some of those in at- 
tendance favored the tax plan; others held that the 
license was the only way to raise the funds. 


Te ELVE years ago the American Game Associ- 


HEN it looked as though no agreement could be 
reached, Aldo Leopold, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American Game Policy, recommended that 
the Conference request the proponents of both 
methods to appoint a committee on ways and means 
to study the methods of raising funds and “after con- 
sulting with Congressional committees and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, shall agree upon the most feasible 
means for financing the program herein outlined.” 
The report also provided “That pending the joint 
committee’s decision each proponent may continue its 
campaign, but not to the detriment of the other, and 
with notice to the public that it will abide by the com- 
mittee’s decision on ways of financing.” 

The Ways and Means Committee was appointed. It 
was composed of William C. Adams, New York; 
Brooke Anderson, Illinois; Lewis B. Ballantyne, New 
Jersey; David H. Madsen, Utah, and A. Willis Rob- 


ertson, Virginia. Messrs. Adams and Madsen were 
appointed by the American Game Association, which 
favored the license ; Messrs. Ballantyne and Robertson 
were appointed by More Game Birds, the organization 
favoring the tax. Brooke Anderson, the Chairman, was 
chosen by the other four members of the committee. 

This Committee met in New York, holding several 
hearings at which witnesses were examined. Members 
of Congress were interviewed at Washington. Leaders 
in both branches were asked which plan of financing 
had the better chance of passing. 

At the time of sending this editorial to the press 
(February 10th) the Committee has not made public 
its official report. However, before this can be printed, 
the report will have been made public and no doubt 
bills will have been introduced in both the United 
States House of Representatives and in the United 
States Senate. Therefore, I feel no hesitancy in record- 
ing here advance information that I have received 
concerning the findings of the Committee. 


HE five men chosen to decide upon “the most 
feasible means for financing the program” voted 
unanimously in favor of the one-cent-a-shell tax on 
ammunition. They will recommend that not more than 
5 per cent of the money collected may be used for 
Federal administrative purposes; that 55 per cent of 
the balance be allotted to the various state game de- 
partments to increase upland game and for refund to 
trapshooters; the balance to be used by the Federal 
Government to secure and control land and land and 
water areas for the benefit of migratory waterfowl. 
Apparently the deciding factor in favor of the cent- 
a-shell tax plan was the great opposition found in Con- 
gress to the dollar license. Leaders of that body told 
members of the Committee that the license bill did 
not have a chance. Some stated that a Federal license 
would never pass Congress. Most of those interviewed 
favored the cent-a-shell tax and said it had a chance. 
Men who in the past had fought for the license said 
frankly that it could never pass at this time. Others 
who recently had been very much opposed to a sales 
tax were quick to say that the sentiment of Congress 
on sales taxes had changed and that they were inclined 
to believe the tax bill might be passed. One Senator 
who previously had been of the opinion that Congress 
would never single out an industry and tax its products 
for a special cause said the tax had a chance and -the 
license did not. 

Fietp & Stream has been for the license plan right 
straight through the fight from the time the American 
Game Association first brought forth the idea. We still 
believe it the most equitable way of raising funds for 
waterfowl refuges. We believed a license bill would 
have a far better chance in Congress than a measure 
providing for a tax of one cent a shell on all shotgun 
ammunition. However, the Committee says we are 
wrong, and we promised to abide by the decision of 
the Committee. Therefore, as far as Frecp & STREAM 
is concerned, the Federal license plan is now a dead 
issue. 

The bill is being drafted. It will soon be up to Con- 
gress and the shooters of the country. 


Tray GF Hoblaer8 





Louis Defosse—guide and tracker extraordinary- 








with a tiger killed by the author 


In the Land of the Sladang 
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OR two years I had been living on 

big-game memories. True, I had 

an abundant stock. The walls of 

the big trophy room were adorned 
with horns and pelts, every one of which 
recalled some sharper, more vital mo- 
ment on some far-off trail. To the left of 
the fireplace hung the great head of Os- 
born’s caribou—massive antlers with an 
odd back-spike—my first real trophy. I 
had only to shut my eyes to return to 
a long glade in the dark spruce forests 
of the Selkirk Mountains and the old 
herd bull tossing his horns with the light 
of November dawn on his white mane. 

Whether to bless or curse this animal 
I do not know. When I saw his splendid 
head sink low that day, a strange fever 
was implanted in my veins. It lies dor- 
mant in summer; but when the skies 
turn gray with a threat of frost, it at- 
tacks first the body, then the brain, and 
at last the soul. There is only one rem- 
edy—to drop everything, forget all home 
and business ties, and start forth again 
on the long trail. 

In ten years the big-game fever has 
cost me not only two years’ time, but a 
generous percentage of my income and 
more cold and broiling heat and discom- 
fort and insect bites than any sane man 
would tolerate for five thousand trophies. 
It has led me into actual danger, has 
made me work like a bullock, and has 
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sent me to the loneliest and least hab- 
itable corners of the world. Yet it has 
given me, in all, a hundred or so brief 
moments of intense existence, of life 
raised to the mth power—and perhaps 
the price is fair. 

As I look at the caribou horns memo- 
ries come thronging. My first guide, 
Dean Cochran—queer mixture of savant 
and frontiersman—who followed his trap 
lines on winter days and read Schopen- 
hauer at night. A yellow horse that lit- 
erally sat down on his tail in every quag- 
mire we crossed. An old scout named 
Kibbe, half of whose face had been 
shorn away by the paw of a grizzly. The 
curious notched line of the spruce trees 
against the twilight sky. .. . 

There on the floor lies my first grizzly 
—and once more the waters of the Iskut, 
tributary to the great Stikine, gurgle by 
the canoe. How hard I hunted for that 
fellow! With what cruel cunning I 
caught and heaped spawned-out salmon 
on the river bank to draw him forth 
from the devil-club thickets where I 
could not go! Then how at last I stole 
upon him—great shaggy forest king and 
little frail-boned Homo sapiens with his 
wicked little gun! 

As my eye roams to the big moose 
head over the fireplace the scene changes. 
The waters flowing through the black 
forest give way to the gray pools of the 


gripping serial of dangerous-game hunting in Indo-China 


beaver meadows, yellow and sear under 
October skies. From the jackpine thick- 
ets beyond comes a long wild call. ... 
The guide answers through the birch- 
bark horn—and into the open strides a 
black giant with ungainly head and 
swinging antlers. 

Why is it that the sight of big game 
leaves such an indelible etching on the 
memory? The light is often dim—the 
animal has the advantage of protective 
coloration—yet the hunter can always 
recall the scene with an uncanny vivid- 
ness. And why is he not content with 
that wonderful memory-picture—quick 
with life, imbued with the primal spirit 
of the outdoors—instead of trying to 
seize it in his hands and staining them 
with blood? 


HERE is another bear skin in the 

center of the room. It dwarfs every 
other trophy—the head alone is as big 
as a chair. Instantly the walls recede and 
become towering cliffs, guarding a secret 
valley somewhere behind Mount Pavlof 
on the road to Siberia. Out of those cliffs 
little streams plunge like wild white 
horses, but there is never a tree to re- 
deem the desert of crag and tundra, and 
not one gleam of sunlight through the 
gray desolate clouds. The monster, one 
of twenty-six Kodiak bears seen in a 
single day in Lost Valley, lay asleep on 
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an old snowbank. I came upon him 
in his unguarded hour—and now all 
that remains of him is a fur rug for 
visitors to tread on and hardly notice. 
Yet he was no doubt one of the larg- 
est bears ever killed by a sportsman. 
His pelt, laid out naturally on the 
ground, was full twelve feet. 


A? THE eye sweeps around the 
trophy room the continents pass 
in review. The walrus ivories and the 
polar-bear skin call back the glitter- 
ing drift-ice north of Barrow, and the 
Eskimos beating through the surf in 
their kayaks. The lion skins on the 
floor and a tobacco humidor made 
of a rhino’s foot call up the green 
dongas, the flat-topped mimosa 
groves, and the endless yellow veldt 
baked by a tropic sun. 

The African hunt was made in the 
summer of 1929. By midwinter of 
1930, I began to be threatened by 
another spell of fever. For fellow 
victims I will name the symptoms— 

a curious desire to fondle the scarred 
and battered walnut of my rifles, that 
I hadn’t glanced at for more than a 
year; a queer itching in the balls of 
the feet; an increasing irritation with 
the sound of automobiles and their 
strident horns, and an unreasonable 
fury against all decent social inter- 
course, and finally, a bitter, insane 
jealousy of all other big-game hunt- 
ers of whom I read in Fretp & STREAM. 

Obviously I was due for another at- 
tack. By the end of March I found my- 
self writing to guides—and this is always 
the beginning of the end. And now my 
thoughts kept turning to what was to me 
a new hunting ground—Indo-China. 

Like most Americans, I knew very 
little about this vast jungle lying be- 
tween India and China. I knew vaguely 


In the Land of the Sladang 
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that it could be entered through the port 
of Saigon, that it contained a French 
colony and two considerable kingdoms, 
Anam and Cambodia, and that Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., had been there in 1929; 
also, that it remained one of the few 
virgin game-fields in the world. Almost 
every large mammal found in India is 
also found in Anam—and, I think, un- 
der more picturesque conditions. 





Francis Defosse—soldier, naturalist and guide 


There was a corner in a trophy 
room where a large tiger skin would 
fit nicely. I had always craved a tiger 
—the very word has a glamour and 
calls up mental images of steaming 
jungles and a great striped killer 
gliding through like the shadow of 
doom—and he was the one great 
carnivore I had never hunted. My 
first idea was to make this trip purely 
a tiger hunt, devoting no attention to 
the other large game animals of Indo- 
China. Certainly I had no desire to 
kill the small-tusked Asiatic elephant. 
He is too old and too wise and too 
grand to lay low with five cents’ 
worth of lead. To kill an Indian 
rhinoceros would be, to my thinking, 
an offense against the whole world of 
sport, so rare has the species become. 


E Indian buffalo is aneasy trophy 
in the dry season, but I proposed 
to go at the height of the rains and to 
wade hip-deep in the marshes swarm- 
ing with leaches and crawling things; 
it sounded more like suicide than 
sport. I would take any leopard that 
came along, of course, and I would 
like a head of sambur, the big stag 
of Kipling’s jungle books; but at first 
I took no interest in the remaining 
two big-game animals of Indo-China, 
the banteng and the sladang. 
What is a sladang? I had a very 
dim idea. In an old animal book over 
which I used to pore as a child I had 
seen a picture of what seemed to be a 
large stag-like brute with bull horns 
called the gaur, the Indian name for the 
sladang, but his description was as vague 
as the picture was fantastic. But as the 
weeks went by I began to hear more and 
more about this great wild ox of the 
jungle. To my amazement I learned that 
he was the biggest horned animal in the 


The great sladang which Edison Marshall ranks as the premier trophy among all dangerous game 








world—larger than our giant moose, far 
larger than the African buffalo, equally as 
large as the great aurochs, the extinct 
bison of Caesar’s day. Moreover, the old 
hunters spoke of him with marked re- 
spect. He was not only hard to hunt in 
the black fastnesses of the jungle, but 
he was savage as a tiger, as fierce as a 
cow elephant separated from her calf, 
and as ill-tempered as a rhino with a 
festering tooth. The old shikaris spoke 
civilly to him who had shot a sladang. 
A germ of an idea began to take root 
in my brain—that the sladang would 
share honors with the tiger in my hunt, 
and that quite possibly he was the finest 
big-game trophy in the whole world of 
sport. 

Fellow sportsmen will like to know 
the kind of outfit that I brought from 
home. I made the usual number of mis- 
takes, but on the whole did well enough. 
In the way of guns I took a heavy 
side-arm in case of close 
work with a king cobra, a 
light shotgun for jungle 
fowl and small game, and 
a .35 caliber pump-action 
rifle, a quick and nippy 
little piece with surprising 
killing power. 


SELECTED this gun 

from my list first, be- 
cause I am used to the 
pump action, and second, 
because it combines light- 
ness, positive action and 
sudden death all in one 
piece. I felt I could take 
only one rifle, as I knew 
there would be no end of 
red tape in getting fire- 
arms into Indo-China, and 
the little .35 was my pick. 
How the gun performed 
will have its place in this 
narrative. 

I took binoculars, but 
never looked through them 
once. The range of vision 
in the jungles of the sla- 
dang is never over one 
hundred yards, and is fre- 
quently less than forty 
feet. In the way of foot- 
gear I had moccasins 
reaching well to the knee, 
to guard against the little 
krait and the commoncobra 
that sometimes loiter by 
the trail. In view of trop- 
ical rains I carried rather 
heavy rain-proof breeches, 
but this was a mistake. 
The lighter the khaki the better. The 
hunter is bound to be wet through by 
the torrential rains, and heavy canvas 
chafes the skin raw. Medicines, a small 
surgical outfit and a tourniquet in case 
of a cobra bite, a strong headlight, and 
plenty of tobacco and chocolates com- 
pleted my rig. 

I sailed from Seattle on an American 
liner on June 13th. If the editor will 
let it pass, I should like to say a word 
in favor of those fine ships that an Amer- 
ican company operates to the Orient. 
Nowhere in the world have I encoun- 
tered better service. Moreover, the fact 
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that the crew and most of the pas- 
sengers were Americans was a consid- 
eration with me. The hunter will hear 
enough foreign tongues after he arrives 
at Saigon. 

After three weeks of delicious loafing, 
I disembarked at Hongkong, in southern 
China. Here I boarded the French ship 
Athos, and three days later arrived at 
Saigon, the chief port of Indo-China. 
Francis Defosse and his son Louis, my 
two guides, met me on the dock. 


RANCIS DEFOSSE is known wher- 

ever sportsmen gather. He has lived 
in the jungle for more than twenty years, 
first as a market hunter, then as a guide. 
Before that he was a soldier, and the 
mark is still upon him in the set of his 
shoulders and the free swing of his 
stride. Like so many white hunters, he is 
an able naturalist and a man of keen in- 
telligence. I had come alone on this ex- 





The little mouse-deer. His cloven hoof can rest with ease on a dime 


pedition, but as soon as I met Defosse 
and his son I knew that I would have 
no need for other company. The elder 
Defosse spoke English fluently in addi- 
tion to his native French, Anamese and 
two of the Moi dialects—the language of 
the savages in whose country we meant 
to penetrate. 

I have met only one man, old Bwana 
Cottar in Africa, who has seen and lived 
more adventure than Francis Defosse. 
He has watched over the gnawed-off 
trunk of a native to kill the man-eater 
that had snatched him from his village 
gate. He has been pinned down by the 


foot of an elephant, and escaped only by 
quick straight shooting and the luck of 
the red gods. He was once tracked more 
than two miles by three terrible aveng- 
ers—bull elephants he had wounded. He 
has been tossed by a buffalo and left for 
dead. 

As a rule, Americans do not think of 
Frenchmen as natural outdoor men. We 
forget the voyageurs of Quebec and the 
deep-voiced guides on the salmon lakes 
of northern Maine. Francis Defosse is 
of the school of Audubon. A tall blue- 
eyed man, he can out-tramp, out-shoot, 
and out-rough-it many an English guide 
in Africa, and is on a par with our own 
Western and Alaskan frontiersmen. 

The figure of Louis Defosse, Francis’ 
son, will loom large in this narra- 
tive and must be described in detail. 
His mother is an Anamese woman, as 
his Oriental features reveal. He is just 
twenty, but he speaks all the tongues 
known to his father and in 
addition several other Moi 
dialects. 

This boy was born and 
raised in the jungle. Some- 
how he made me think of 
Kipling’s Mowgli. If he 
doesn’t actually speak the 
languages of birds and 
beasts, at least he knows 
most of their secrets. In 
eleven big-game trips I 
have only met one other 
man possessing this curi- 
ous intimacy with wild 
things—a feeling about 
animals mystic and inde- 
scribable—and he was a 
quarter-breed Indian 
named Hamilton, in the 
Quesnel Lake country of 
British Columbia. Of 
books Louis knows little, 
but the dim pages of the 
wild he can read as he 
runs. Finally, he has the 
curious capacity to put 
himself in an animal’s 
place and thus know what 
that animal will do, where 
he will go, and how to 
hunt him. 


HE Mois regard Louis 
with superstitious rev 
erence. Most French can- 


not handle them—they 
have successfully with- 
stood the encroachments 


of French law and civiliza- 
tion, and still live in com- 
plete savagery—but Louis 
can do with them what he likes. In case 
of war, I believe he could enlist them 
all, provided he led them in person. 

Somehow we got through the red tape 
of the French customs, and I was al- 
lowed to import my firearms. With the 
help of half.a dozen rickshaws we got 
our supplies to the train and headed 
north into the kingdom of Anam. With- 
in a few hours we were traveling through 
dense jungle. From a village called Soui- 
Kiet we packed into ox-carts and said 
farewell to civilization. 

Thank heaven no automobile can 
penetrate the (Continued on page 80) 
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His heavy body crashed into 
my shoulder and spun me 
sideways 


By CHARLES ELBRIDGE COX, Jr. 


No QUARTE 


One of the “Narrowest Escape from Death” stories 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


F a map of Europe is handy, follow 

the Italian coast line down the 

Adriatic shore past Ancona, almost to 

Barletta. Inland, you will find the 
city of Foggia. I detrained there one Jan- 
uary midnight in 1918, one of a detach- 
ment of American flying cadets. We had 
spent the three months before in France, 
where snow swept about our flimsy 
shacks. This starless sultry night, stum- 
bling with fatigue, we were ushered into 
a clean adobe barrack. It was home after 
many hardships. 

The first morning, routed out before 
dawn for setting-up exercises, we watched 
the sun come up out of the Adriatic Sea 
twenty miles away. The light grew 
stronger, and we saw that our camp was 
located in the center of a level coastal 
plain, but for miles to the left and right 
and behind, mountains hemmed us in. 

Later we ate our breakfast of tree- 
ripened oranges and figs washed down 
with black Moroccan coffee. Life seemed 
very good. I was excited at the prospect 
of flying after so many months of inac- 
tion, and the country thrilled me. It was 
new and strange. The purple mystery of 
the mountains beckoned me on. What 
kind of people lived in the white villages 
that nestled on those dark, rugged 
slopes? In the States I had hunted ducks 
at Corpus, gunned prairie chicken in the 
Dakotas and shot my moose in Quebec. 
I was young, and here was a new land to 
explore. 

But the Commanding Officer said we 
were to start flying at 6:45, and he 
meant it. For weeks we had no oppor- 
tunity to seek adventures other than our 
work. 

However, a day came when clouds 
rolled down over the mountains, accom- 
panied by wind and storm. Flying ceased. 
I dug into my trunk, brought out a .22 
rifle, and with a friend started out to 
explore. The rain was light and pleasant 


after the heat, and we put the miles be- 
hind us. We had seen from the air that 
the country was not so level as our first 
impressions had led us to believe, and on 
foot it was enchanting. 

In great swells the prairie sloped to 
tiny, meandering streams. Trees border- 
ed the water—trees that were flat-topped 
and fragrant with bloom. The land was 
wild—for miles we saw no one. When 
we crested a rise, foxes—sometimes two 
or three—would start up from scant 
cover and run a mile before gaining the 
concealment of the next ridge. We would 
take shots at them with the rifle to hurry 
them on their way. 

Finally, upon topping a long swell, we 
came upon a flock of sheep—thousands 
of them—grazing. Below, by the stream, 
an impressive adobe house stood sur- 
rounded by white plastered corrals. 

We halted to gaze at the picture—the 
grazing flock, the shepherd who tended 
them and the white house by the water. 
As we looked, three shaggy white dogs 
arose from about the flock and rushed 
toward us. The herder—a wild figure in 
sheepskins—shouted at them and then 
started running toward us. The dogs 
came on in long bounds, snarling deep, 
thunderous warning. 


WAS scared. I was used to dogs— 

but I couldn't talk to these brutes. 
They were thirty inches at the shoulder 
and weighed nearly as much as a man. 
I didn’t know Italian for “That’s all 
right, pup! That’s a good dog!” 

They sheered off at fifty feet and sur- 
rounded us as we stood back to back. 
The herder’s yells began to take effect, 
and we felt easier. When he approached, 
a huge ragged fellow, he threw rocks at 
them until they slunk back to the flock. 

The herder was very friendly. His Ital- 
ian was a provincial jargon and hard for 
us to understand. However, we inter- 


preted that he invited us to the house 
for a glass of wine. We accepted. 

He told us about the dogs: “They were 
good dogs for sheep, but bad for stran- 
gers. They were particularly bad in the 
spring, as they ganged up and ran about 
the country. Occasionally a pack would 
go berserk and kill a hundred sheep in a 
night. The herders then killed the bad 
pack. Yes, sometimes they attacked peo- 
ple.” We got that much of the story. 


TEVE was tired, and decided to rest 

and take a short cut home. But I 
felt refreshed. It wasn’t noon yet, and 
although the rain had stopped, the wind 
still blew a gale. I knew there would be 
no flying. ‘ 

The stream wandered to the left, and 
I followed it. The sun came out hot. I 
walked and walked, circling to the left 
toward camp. Finally I saw Foggia miles 
away and judged the flying field lay over 
one of the long swells in between. Then, 
very suddenly, the wind, which had been 
rushing across the plain, quieted. The 
world grew still, and I could faintly hear 
birds singing. I began to feel uneasy; a 
vague warning shivered up my spine. 

Something about this eerie, lonesome 
land was all wrong. “Too old to be so 
wild,” I thought. What was it that made 
me wish I were safe at camp? I looked 
toward the mountains, as if they could 
tell me why the prairie was so still. Roll- 
ing over the dark range to the north 
came the answer—the most evil clouds 
I had ever seen. Jagged lightning rippled 
through the black, towering barrier; but 
I heard no thunder, just a moaning rush 
of sound far away. 

The birds stopped singing. The air be- 
came stifling and hard to breathe. I 
started for camp at a jog-trot. 

Then I looked behind me again. I had 
to—something was watching me back 
there. I've never (Continued on page 51) 
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The |ENDERFOOT 


He learns a lot about tarpon fishing in a very short time 


HE Tenderfoot’s fishing tackle 
reminds me of the hatchet of that 
immortal woodsman, Nessmuk. 
His witty friends accounted the 
cost of the hatchet at $12.75 in the days 
when this was quite a bit of cash. Ness- 
muk never admitted this figure, nor 
would the Tenderfoot confess the ex- 
tent to which his penchant for fishing 
equipment twisted the family budget. 

Many of his friends, however, inter- 
ested themselves to the point of being 
obnoxious. For instance, when it was 
learned that he was making a jump of 
five hundred miles for one day’s tarpon 
fishing, a certain home-town columnist 
on the Daily Bugle took occasion to 
print some remarks anent the forth- 
coming trip, said columnist himself 
having hooked a dozen tarpon without 
bringing one to the boat. 

Let me say in defense of the Tender- 
foot that he never courted publicity. Far 
from it. He was embarrassed at the mass 
of his paraphernalia and at his predilec- 
tion for carrying replacements. Yet he 
thought there was nothing that might 
safely be left behind, and like a middle- 
aged shadow his equipment never grew 
less. 

Even so, he had nothing with which 
to catch tarpon and knew as little about 
fishing for them as he did of the nebular 
hypothesis, which is just short of noth- 
ing. He appeared at Canaveral Harbor, 
Florida, with a long, slender surf rod of 
his own manufacture. It was a thing of 


By ELMER RANSOM 


beauty. Proudly he displayed it. George 
and Ernest, characters in these chron- 
icles before, admired the rod but gently 
informed him that we were not fishing 
the surf nor were we angling for channel 
bass. 

The Tenderfoot bristled, having a 
peculiar complex in relation to his rod. 
“T'll try it,” he said belligerently. “I’ve 
caught bigger fish on this rod than you 
two ever saw.” 

George snickered. “Yeah, and what 
are you going to do with the spring butt? 
Want some one to hold the end of it for 
you?” 

“Lay off me,” replied the Tenderfoot. 
“T must catch a tarpon. You boys don’t 
know the whole story.” 

With this he produced an entirely in- 
adequate reel. It held two hundred yards 
of twelve-thread line. There was a drag 
handle, to be sure, but no stop for the 
drag, and one could visualize the possi- 
bilities of a great tarpon on the end of 
that frail thread. That is, every one but 
the Tenderfoot. 

” OU say you must catch a tar- 
pon?” asked Ernest. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“The rod might do,” began Ernest 
sagely, with a delicate shading of the 
“might,” which immediately drew fire 
from the Tenderfoot. Ernest disregarded 
the spark and continued: “And there are 
some fifteen- and twenty-pounders you 
might land with that reel and line, but 


then again there are some big ones here. 
A hundred-pounder is not unusual.” 

“Lead me to him,” said the ignorant 
in the sublime bliss of his folly. 

Thus the trip started. 

It was 5:30 P. M., and it seemed that 
few of the party were in agreement. The 
boatman imparted the cheerless infor- 
mation that the tarpon wouldn't strike a 
spoon at night; in fact, he averred that 
no tarpon had ever been hooked at 
Canaveral by moonlight. The Tender- 
foot listened with apprehension to the 
old-timer’s remarks. Surely this grizzled 
veteran of the seven seas must know. 


HIS nettled Ernest, because he was 

supposed to be the ultimate au- 
thority on all things piscatorial. He re- 
plied that tarpon were caught in the 
Gulf at night and, that being the case, 
they would strike here. 

“Why didn’t we come earlier in the 
day?” wailed the Tenderfoot. “You 
don’t know how serious this tarpon busi- 
ness is to me. I’ve been challenged.” 

“Well, we have two hours of daylight, 
and the full moon is just as good,” and 
with this the Tenderfoot must satisfy 
himself. 

Everyone who goes tarpon fishing has 
the urge to write about his adventure. 
The strange part of it is that most of 
the accounts are worth reading, which is 
more than you can say for lots of stories. 

The reason is the tarpon himself. Any 
man who has played this lion-hearted 


Ernest congratulated me, and I felt I was entitled to a few kind words 
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When it comes to spectacular jumping, the tarpon stands alone 


fish at the end of a slender line, with 
his rod curved like a drawn bow and his 
reel singing the joyous song of the sea, 
will read every word that is written 
about the greatest of game fish. He 
hopes that some one, sometime, will de- 
scribe the fire and dash of the master 
as he felt it, the chilling doubt of the 
angler, the thrill of the flashing leap— 
aye, even the glory of defeat when the 
monarch throws the bait. But no one 
ever has. There is something deeply 
mysterious about the emotions of the 
fisherman when he battles this gallant 
silver warrior of the deep. 

And a fisherman’s first tarpon! It 
eclipses the experience of the first quail 
of days long past, the first deer, the first 
wild turkey! Alongside the leaping 
beauty other denizens of the salt are 
mostly pikers—little fry—and when the 
tarpon are running, other fish are for- 
gotten. Consequently there is a certain 
joy to the initiate in having a neophyte 
along, to watch his face, to see the many 
things he has to learn. 


HE engine was cut to trolling speed, 
and three spoons were put out. 
Slowly we trolled past Canaveral Light, 
keeping the boat about two hundred 
yards off shore. A fish rolled close by, 
but I did not recognize it and kept silent. 

“Strike!” yelled Ernest. 

The Tenderfoot and George had 
scarcely begun to reel in when there was 
a flash of iridescent silver and a long, 
slender shape broke the water in a ten- 
foot leap, shaking its head like some 
frenzied terrier of Neptune and throw- 
ing the spoon twice its own length. 

A look of wonder and admiration 
spread over the face of the Tenderfoot. 


The Tenderfoot 


“Was that baby a tarpon?” he whispered. 

“Sure—and a beauty!” muttered 
Ernest. 

The Tenderfoot sensed a moment of 
revenge. “If you’d been tending to busi- 
ness, you wouldn't have lost him,” he 
chided. 

Ernest was silent. The Tenderfoot’s 
gaze wandered to the port side. “Look!” 
he cried, pointing to where a school of 
fish were rolling in the long swells. 


te ee shouted Ernest. “Turn 
the boat!” 

Soon we ran through them. 

“Strike!” cried George, and again we 
saw that magic flash of silver as the late 
August sunshine spilled over the fish and 
broke into a score of vivid colors. 

There was the protesting whine of the 
reel, and George braced himself for the 
rush, Again the regal fish left the water, 
and again and again and again in mighty, 
breath-taking leaps. The Tenderfoot 
choked and coughed while he piled his 
line on one side of the small reel in his 
rush to get the spoon aboard and give 
the whole ocean to George. 

At the end of his rush the tarpon 
sounded. Then up he came. George held 
the line tight. His lips were compressed, 
and his eyes glowed with the deadly 
mania of battle. I have seen men look 
like that when, from over a hill, came 
the whine of machine-gun bullets from 
some German pill-box that must be 
taken. 

The glorious fish reached the surface, 
broke and continued into the air with 
a leap that the Tenderfoot would never 
have believed possible. A pull on the 
rod, and the tarpon fell heavily on his 
side. The boat was headed away, and 
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now began that terrible drag which this 
gallant fish can stand minute after min- 
ute—aye, sometimes hour after hour. 

Then his majesty chose to run toward 
the boat. The skipper missed the rush 
until it was too late, and before George 
could take in line the master of the sea 
was in the air once more. This time 
he had plenty of slack and threw the 
spoon. 

Sanity returned to the face of the 
fisherman and with it came a mighty 
sigh of regret. 

“Huh,” grunted the Tenderfoot. “You 
chaps give me a pain. Tarpon rods, your 
great auntie! What you need is a hand 
line. Now if one of those fish would pick 
on a real fisherman— Look out! Wow! 
Strike!” 

With a speed beyond belief the Ten- 
derfoot’s two hundred yards of line 
burned their way to sea. Ernest instinc- 
tively jumped for the tiller. The Ten- 
derfoot, in spite of his ignorance of tar- 
pon fishing, had held many a fine fish on 
a little wisp of line, and he knew the 
limit of his equipment, even though he 
had underestimated the power of the 
master. He threw off the free spool, at 
the same time grasping the handles, thus 
bringing the drag into play, and pressed 
one thumb on the brake, which burned 
hot through the leather, 


HEN, before the boat could be 
turned, came a momentary check. 
All the line was out. There was a look 
of agony in the eyes of the Tenderfoot. 
Could they get the boat around? 
“Hurry!” he blazed. “I can’t hold this 
revenue cutter all day.” 
The tarpon cleared the water, and 
Ernest gasped. (Continued on page 60) 
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The ruffed grouse ever demands 
By CHARLES 


HILE there may be some va- 

riance of opinion as to the 

soundness of the saying, “It is 

better to have been born lucky 
than born rich,” there is no question 
that it is a stroke of high and good for- 
tune to be raised upon the range of 
the ruffed grouse, and born with a love 
for the gun and all that goes with it. 
To enjoy sport on this bird in the open 
is to know some of the keenest, purest 
pleasure that life may hold, for this 
grouse in the fulness of his maturity is 
a glorious game bird, and all the world 
does not hold a finer one. 

The ruffed grouse is most distinctly 
not a bird upon which the novice can 
make a killing whenever he is so in- 
clined. On the contrary, to be taken with 
any degree of regularity he must be 
fairly wooed and won by much hard 
traveling and straight shooting, even by 
the veteran hand. In other words, a deal 
of water must have passed under the 
bridge in the way of experience before 
the gunner has learned to score consis- 
tently season after season upon the 
feathered speed king of the uplands 

This grouse is by nature a lover of 
the deep, dark wilderness with its tangled 
thickets, gloomy ravines and decaying 
logs. However, with the passing of the 
big woods he does not vanish, but con- 
tinues to thrive lustily in the fast-grow- 
‘ing second growths of the great clearings 
of the cut-off lands. I live in a section 
where the white man has been upon the 
ground for more than three centuries. 
The ruffed grouse was here when I ar- 
rived, and he is here now. These birds 
are really mementos of the past, the only 
visible memorials in many sections, bind- 
ing us to the romantic days that are 
gone—to that period when village of 
Mohawk and Algonquin nestled by every 
river bend, and the laughter of Indian 
children rang through a silent land as 
they hunted the progenitors of twentieth 
century grouse with stone-tipped reed 
and bow. 

Both present-day gunner and grouse 
know a great deal more about each other 
and are a good deal smarter than was 
the original pioneer combination. And 
any non-migratory bird, unassisted by 
artificial propagation, which is capable of 
coming that distance side by side with 
his arch enemy, man, has proved posi- 
tively that he is good. 

In the ruffed grouse of the primitive 
backwoods country and the settled sec- 
tions of the land, we have an amusing 
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the best the wing-shot has 
B. MORSS 


and illuminating example of how 
a species by a sharpening of wits 
can develop protective traits and 
habits. Today he can beat man- 
kind at his own game of catch 
as catch can, provided always he 
be left a sufficiency of protect- 
ing cover in which to maneuver 
and a food supply. 

I once had for companion on 
a day’s hunt a gentleman whose 
home had ever been in far 
northern wilds, where he was in 
the habit of securing his mess of ruffed 
grouse by the simple expedient of twitch- 
ing them off their perch with a slip- 
noose at the end of a pole. He simply 
could not comprehend that the wild, shy 
creatures we were following and that so 
cleverly eluded us, for the most part 
unseen, with only a distant noise or 
rustle of foliage to indicate direction, 
could be his same home bird of the 
wilderness, now educated and civilized. 
Only when snap-shots taken with the 
eye of faith and trigger of instinct 
brought a brace to hand, where he could 
see they were one and the same bird, 
was he convinced. 

This is an interesting illustration of 
the working and effect of environment, 
instinct, hereditary impulse and evolu- 
tion, from the simple child of the wilder- 
ness to the sophisticated and civilized 
specimen of the settled regions. And 
poor shots and poor dogs have good 
cause to complain of this latter bird. The 
one is ever shooting without bagging a 
single bird, and the other is constantly 
flushing without ever making a point. 


LL men who follow feathered game 
have in their heart a fondness for 
some one variety that, denied the rest, 
they would prefer above all others. Nor 
is this apt to be the bird upon which the 
shooter is accustomed to putting up his 
most creditable performance. It is hu- 
man nature to value most that which 
comes hardest, and few men would have 
the temerity to pick the ruffed grouse 
as a bird upon which to make a record 
run. For as the acknowledged king of 
American feathered game he has won 
that title through ever demanding to the 
last ounce the best the wing-shot has, 
to a point where often indeed do we 
find that “best” far from good enough. 
Often when in pursuit of this bird, a 
picture framed in gold and hung in 
memory’s hall rises to mind. Though the 
incident occurred several decades ago, 








Never was prettier mark than the feathered 
rainbow from the Orient 


the circumstances still remain vivid and 
undimmed by time. 

Once more the season had come when 
the reddening leaves call forth the shot- 
gun from its case. As a mere lad of half 
a score, scarce taller than his gun, I 
was one day roaming the squirrel woods 
in search of game. Above the hardwood 
forest arched a sky of bird-egg blue from 
which the mellow rays of the late 
October sun shone down to temper the 
bracing air of fall. A thin blue haze 
hung over the land, softening the out- 
line of distant hill and valley and lend- 
ing a dreamy air to everything, while 
all about one sensed the magic of the 
autumnal forest. 


yas EN part way up a dimly lit 
ravine, the silence was suddenly 
shattered with a _ roar like hollow 
thunder as a covey of grouse rose with 
glorious -hubbub close at hand and on 
pounding wings fought their way up the 
densely grown sides of the pocket. Al- 
most before the swirling leaves had set- 
tled, the ready gun raced to where a big 
gray form, its headlong rush checked 
for an instant in a viny tangle of wild 
grape, was seeking to tear its way to 
safety. As the shot rang out, more by 
good luck than management the charge 
found its mark, and the next moment 
a very small boy was tussling with a 
very husky grouse in its last flutters, 
lively as a chicken with its head cut off. 
In the eyes of youth it loomed as big as 
the turkey gobbler of later years. 

That incident made of me a grouse 
hunter for life, and I then and there 
vowed this bird should be my favorite of 
all others. If the reader is a partridge 
hunter, he knows I chose wisely and well. 
While the decisions of youth are apt to 
be subject to considerable revision in 
later years, this one was to stick and 
repay me a hundredfold, for as an object 
of pursuit this tippeted fan-tailed beauty 
has led me into strange and interesting 
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places and many a day of glorious sport 
amid some of the most romantic scenery 
the old earth affords. 

While some men may be said to handle 
the gun by instinct, in the main it is 
practice alone that can make a man a 
good shot. And even then success is not 
assured upon grouse unless the shooter 
has a quick eye, a steady hand and a 
cool head, coupled with a judgment not 
so often needed in the pursuit of other 
feathered game. 

The best grouse shots I have ever 
known were what might be termed one- 
gun hunters. These were men who year 
after year shot the same weapon, which 
by accident or design was about their 
proper fit, or, if they made a change or 
added another to their armory, were 
sure to have the new arm exactly dupli- 
cate in dimensions the old gun with 
which they were accustomed to doing 
their best work. Speed is very valuable 
in work on ruffed grouse; a split second 
often making the difference between an 
opportunity to shoot and no shot at all. 
No sloppy or slovenly method of hand- 
ling the gun will do on this bird, and it 
is highly essential that one’s weapon so 
fits that it handles 
and swings on the 
mark without con- 
scious effort, pointing 
automatically to the 
spot which the eye in- 
dicates is correct. 

In our grandfather’s 
day it was the 10- 
gauge that mowed 
down countless 
wagon-loads of prairie 
chickens and helped 
decimate the ranks of 
the wild pigeon, but 
no one would think of 
packing that once 
popular bore into the 
upland covers today. 
In grouse shooting the 
farther one travels 
the more birds he will 
start, and for a day’s 
steady tramping the 
sportsman should not 
handicap himself un- 
necessarily with an 
ounce more of gun or 
impedimenta than is 
really essential. Yet 
this game demands 
the maximum spread 
of charge with, at the 
same time, a killing 
density of pattern 
that the small bores, 
in spite of all their 
excellent qualities, do 
not provide. 





T SHOULD not be 

lost sight of that in 
shotguns pattern is 
power, which, coupled 
with spread of charge, 
makes the winning 
combination for work 
on ruffed grouse. 
These qualities we 
find most admirably 
combined in a light- 
weight  12-gauge, 
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which remains today as it has always 
been, the grouse gun par excellence. 
Equipped with 26- or 28-inch barrels 
bored nearly if not quite true cylinder 
for the right barrel and a quarter-choked 
left, one has as efficient an arm for gen- 
eral work in the uplands as gun-building 
science has yet devised. 


EW of those who love to hunt the 

ruffed grouse have seen him before 
he has left his mother’s care to roam 
alone the shaggy mountainside or the 
dim recesses of tangled brake and thick- 
et. For his nursery is deep in the heart 
of summer’s wealth, and few are the eyes 
that can follow him into the remote 
shadow-land of forest and glen until 
frosts have rent the gay canopy and 
scattered the fragments far and wide. 
Yet so many sides has this grouse to a 
charming nature that I have hunted him 
almost as much without a gun as with 
one. 

Having heard it, who can forget the 
feelings with which he first listened to 
the strange, mysterious drum-beat of a 
ruffed grouse as it came throbbing 
through the bursting woods of spring? 


The big blow-down behind which the clan had gathered 


Later, when leaves were drifting through 
the haze of Indian summer, the strange 
beat quickened your pace to where you 
caught a glimpse of a fan-like tail as 
the graceful bird flashed away amid a 
maze of crimson and gold or pierced like 
a line of light the green tangle of the 
catbrier swamp. Many a mile have I 
roamed without a gun, before the law 
permitted shooting, to see that sight, and 
many a mile would I go today to see it 
once more. For with it ever come visions 
of red-letter days of sport when grouse 
were king, and when, despite all 
feathered craft and cunning, the cards 
seemed stacked against these elusive 
birds and the breech-loader scored 
heavily on the field of battle. I recall 
now one such incident, when a com- 
panion and I secured the day’s bag 
limits very handily through a mistake 
on the quarry’s part such as grouse do 
not often make. 

On a day in mid-November I had been 
still-hunting alone for the better part of 
the morning without success. As I was 
making along a wood path leading to my 
machine and lunch a hail came from a 
thicket near by. With gun thrown easily 
across the hollow of 
an arm a native son 
of the soil emerged to 
inquire if by chance 
I might supply him 
with a “chaw” of 
tobacco. I could and 
did, whereupon he ex- 
patiated and expec- 
torated at some 
length regarding the 
game situation in the 
immediate vicinity. 


‘ 


S is sometimes the 

case with these 
gentry, if at all keen 
on sport, an occa- 
sional one is some- 
times pretty good at 
it, and I soon discov- 
ered my new-found 
acquaintance was no 
slouch at the business 
but really knew his 
book well. From some 
empty shell boxes ob- 
served in our tramp 
we were both of the 
opinion that the coun- 
try roundabout had 
been pretty well 
combed and cleaned 
by this late date. It 
was his suggestion 
that we put the after- 
noon in on a section 
some ten miles dis- 
tant, known locally as 
“Wildcat”—a_villain- 
ous tract of country 
to function in, where 
one earned his grouse, 
if any, only through 
much striving and 
vexation of spirit. 

I had small hope 
and no illusions as to 
probable results, hav- 
ing taken many a lick- 
ing from the sophis- 
(Cont’d on page 67) 
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tevintitiis for Fish 


At last a sure method has been devised to get fish over dams 


By DUANE H. KIPP 





Each morning during the tests the hoop net was emptied 


HE vicious circle of a constantly decreasing supply 

of fish and of a constantly increasing number of fish- 

ermen has been becoming progressively more pro- 

nounced in the last few years. Of course, that 
statement partially explains the situation. The more fisher- 
men who catch fish, the less fish there will be to catch. 

But this is not an argument to reduce the number of 
fishermen. On the contrary, the number of fishermen should 
continue to increase, and the number of fish to catch should 
be multiplied many times. Such a condition, which would 
be a realization of Herbert Hoover's apt phrase and hope, 
“Less time between bites,” is not unattainable. It is en- 
tirely possible. 

What has caused the condition of more fishermen and 
fewer fish? The increasing number of fishermen is not the 
only cause—it is not even the most im- 
portant cause. It is the man-made 
changes in environment, regardless of 
cause, that have done most to decimate 
fish populations in American waters. 
Probably no other one factor, unless it 
be water pollution, has done so much to 
deplete the number of game fish in 
American waters as has the construc- 
tion of innumerable dams across the 
thousands of rivers and streams on 
this continent. 

Most fish migrate. Depending upon 
whether they spawn in waters of rising 
temperature or in waters of falling 
temperature, practically all species 
journey upstream in spring or fall to 
deposit and fertilize the eggs which 
must be deposited and fertilized if 
the sport of fishing is to continue. 
Any obstruction in a river or stream 
impedes migration; most dams make 
it impossible. 

Serious obstacles to migration have 
an extremely deleterious effect upon 
natural reproduction. Nature so ar- 
ranged piscatorial reproduction that 
fish travel upstream to find the best 
spawning grounds. When they cannot 


travel upstream, they must deposit 
their spawn under less favorable cir- 
cumstances, with the result that natural 
reproduction may become practically 
nil in watercourses whose _ uninter- 
rupted flow has been blocked by dams. 
It has been claimed by those interested 
in belittling the detrimental effects of 
dams that artificial propagation coun- 
teracts any such injury done to natural 
reproduction, but nowhere is artificial 
propagation of fish carried on to a suf- 
ficient extent to replace natural repro- 
duction entirely. Everywhere artificial 
reproduction is considered only supple- 
mental to natural reproduction, and it 
should be so considered. 

It is unfortunate in many ways that 
the attention of fisheries men has been 
directed so strongly to artificial propa- 
gation. Had more attention been paid 
from the first to the protection of the 
native environment of game fish and to 
surmounting the man-made obstacles 
to reproduction as they began, the future would look much 
brighter. However, it is not too late if those interested in the 
maintenance of the sport of fishing will do as much toward 
the protection of natural conditions and natural reproduction 
as they have done for artificial reproduction in the past. 

Such a change in attitude is basic. All the artificial pro- 
pagation in the world will not make fishing waters of some 
lakes, streams and rivers which have been ruined by man’s 
thoughtlessness, unless the very character of the waters is 
again transformed. 

For many generations a few people have realized the 
damage done to fish by the construction of dams across 
waterways. For instance, one of the principal reasons for 
the creation of the early New England fish commissions 
was to provide some means so that the salmon and shad 


The Barr fishway on the Manitowish River in Wisconsin 
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Elevators for Fish 


could reach their natural spawning grounds over or through 
the many dams which had been built across certain New 
England rivers. There were several early attempts at the 
construction of suitable fishways, principally on New 
England streams. One was built at Holyoke which cost more 
than $100,000 but which, like most of the others, proved to 
be a total failure. 

This problem of providing a means for fish to travel up- 
stream over dams, which has attracted attention in varying 
degrees for many generations, has become particularly im- 
portant in the last decade or two, because in comparatively 
recent years the number of dams, principally power dams, 
on American watercourses has been multiplied several times. 


NTIL the last few years interest in fishways in America 

has been confined almost entirely to commercial species 
of fish, principally in providing a means for salt-water 
salmon to reach their spawning grounds in fresh-water 
streams. There are two reasons why the interest should have 
been so directed: first, because the salmon is a commercial 
species of fish and the financial livelihood of fishermen de- 
pended upon its abundance; and second, because dams were 
constructed principally on streams which emptied directly 
into the ocean. Fairly satisfactory fishways have been de- 
vised for salmon. These are of two types, either the fish 
ladder or the fish wheel. They are in successful operation 
now on many rivers, most notably so in the Pacific North- 
west. 

When the problem became acute for inland as well as 
outlying waters, attempts were made to use on inland 
streams the type of fishway which had proved successful 
for dams built across coastal watercourses. Almost without 
exception all such attempts were failures because the species 
of fish in inland waters will not or cannot make use of any 
type of fishway which requires excessive leaping. Some 
species, principally trout, are more adaptable than others, 
but most obstructive dams are built across streams that are 
larger than most trout streams. Consequently, the problem 
does not affect trout so much as other species of fish. 

The game fish most directly concerned by the blocking 
of streams in inland waters are the wall-eyed pike or pike- 
perch, the pickerel, the great northern pike, the many mem- 
bers of the bass family, and in Wisconsin the muskalonge 
and sturgeon. These species positively will not make use of 
any type of fishway that requires leaping as does the fish- 
ladder type, and each of these species is entirely too wary 
to enter a fish wheel. As a consequence, until this year there 
has never been a fishway devised for any of these species 
which could in any sense be called successful. 

The fisheries division of the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission has been experimenting with several types of fish- 
ways for many years. As far back as 1907, experimental 
fishways were placed in dams across several Wisconsin 
rivers. Everything was done to make fair tests. In order 
to determine the degree of success, a hoop net was placed 
at the outlet of each fishway above the dam so that no fish 
could use the fishway without being seen and recorded. 


HESE first fishways were principally of the ladder type. 

In an experiment conducted with a ladder-type fish- 
way at the dam on the Wolf River near Weyauwega, Wis- 
consin, in 1909, close observations were made every day 
from April 16 to June 15. During all of this time only seven 
fish passed through the fishway. All seven were suckers. 
Three years later additional fishways were experimented 
with on Wisconsin streams which, although varied some- 
what in detail, were still of the ladder type. These were in- 
stalled in the dam on the St. Croix River near St. Croix 
Falls, the dam on the Wisconsin River at Kilbourn, now 
Wisconsin Dells, the dam on the Fox River near Eureka, and 
another one in the dam on the Wolf River near Weyauwega. 
_ After complete installation and after nets had been placed 
for checking the passage of fish, daily observations were 
made during the month of May, 1912. In the dam at St. 
Croix Falls not a single fish, either game fish or rough fish, 
was recorded. At Kilbourn but one sucker went through the 
fishway in the thirty-one days. At Eureka two bass, three 
pickerel, two suckers, one carp, thirteen dogfish and one 
sunfish constituted the total number for the month. At 
Weyauwega forty-nine suckers, but (Continued on page 56) 











Mr. Barr standing by the automatic counterbalance which 
operates the fish lock 
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This picture shows the lead chute which attracts fish toward 
the egress tube while the lock is filling 


Interior of practically empty fish lock showing the automatic 
outlet for water and inlet for fish 
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Curious Creatures of the Sea 


Little is known about many of the queer fish found in salt water 


O get back for a moment to fishes 

that walk, the gurnard is possibly 

one of the most interesting of that 

kind, even though he doesn’t walk 
upon dry land. Perhaps I should mention 
first of all that the gurnard is a flying 
fish, and most people are acquainted 
with it as such. But only the adults have 
the power of flight. Here again one would 
suspect Mother Nature of being in an 
experimental mood while creating, and 
that she actually let herself run riot in 
the doing, succeeding in developing a 
sort of all-purpose fish with the power of 
walking, swimming, floating and flying. 

In the young gurnard the pectoral fins, 
or “wings,” have not yet developed to 
their greatest size. The two ventral fins 
on the under side of the body have, how- 
ever, grown into two “legs” with which 
it walks on the floor of the ocean. These 
it can work alternately, as the legs of 
man are operated. 

As time goes on and the large wings 
develop, the fish takes to the air above 
water and soars or flies a considerable 
distance at each flight. The fore part of 
the fish is covered with a _bone-like 
armor, part of it extending well under 
the belly and acting as skids or landing 
gear to absorb the jar when the fish 
again strikes the water at the end of a 
flight. At other times it lies floating on 
the surface of the water, with out- 
stretched fins serving as water-wings. 
Truly, man has never invented a more 
versatile mechanical contrivance than 
nature has created here. 

The gurnard family is a large one, and 
its members are varied in form and 
color. Some have under-gearing and 
walking apparatus quite different from 
that described here, but the principle is 
much the same. 

Some varieties of fishes, although 
otherwise highly developed, are blind 
throughout life. Others, seemingly trying 
to make up for this lack in their kin, 
have four eyes. The colorless fishes 
which inhabit the almost bottomless 
pools in Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
have no vestige of an eye, but instead 
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By RICHARD A. ADDISON 


PART II 





The anemone—chrysanthemum of the sea 


have a highly developed sense of touch, 
and apparently their hearing is very 
acute. They are surface feeders, and 
their ghost-like bodies can be seen near 
the top of the dead black water of these 
forbidding holes. The slightest sound or 
touch will send them to the bottom, and 
after the manner of all true ghosts they 
disappear like magic. 

The four-eyed fish is also a surface 
feeder, but, seemingly reluctant to rely 
upon his senses of touch and hearing, 
wants to see all that is going on about 
him both below and above the surface. 
The mud-flats of South America are his 
home, and he feeds upon insects that 
spend their lives scampering about on 
the surface of the water and near its 
edge. Each eye is divided by a transverse 
band. The pupil is bisected, and as the 
fish swims along with his head half out 
of water the top pair of eyes is seeking 
food while the bottom pair is busy 
watching what is going on beneath the 
surface. 


NOTHER fish in which the eye plays 

a peculiar part in its almost unbe- 
lievable life history is the halibut. The 
newly hatched halibut comes into the 
world as a perfectly normal-looking lit- 
tle fish, and it swims about in what we 
would consider the proper manner for 
any self-respecting fish to swim. It has, 
as all upright creatures should have, a 


The angler-fish 


right and a left side. Later it loses this 
characteristic, and has only a top and 
a bottom. What formerly was one side 
of the fish and colored exactly like the 
other side now becomes the bottom, and 
its color fades to white. During the flat- 
tening process one eye is forced around 
until both are on the same side of the 
head. The fish then swims in a different 
manner, and it frequents the bottoms. 
Eyesight seems to play just as impor- 
tant a part in the lives of things in the 
sea as it does in the lives of things on 
land. Many, more or less defenseless 
against certain of their enemies, actually 
camouflage themselves to deceive the 
eyes of others. For example, the crabs 
that adorn themselves with pieces of 
seaweed and that, as experiments have 
shown, actually possess a sense of color 
and have been observed matching the 
colors used in disguising themselves to 
blend with the surrounding sea growth. 
Certain inhabitants. of the deep seem 
to be attracted by certain colors which 
we may suppose are pleasing to their 
eyes. The anemone, a thing of treacher- 





Four-eyed fish of South America 


ous beauty with each species adorned in 
its own delicate shades of color as many 
and as varied as the rainbow, resembles 
a beautiful, blooming chrysanthemum. 
Its petals are in reality grasping tenta- 
cles equipped with stinging barbs. Small 
fish, crabs and clams, coming to inspect 
this thing of beauty, are quickly en- 
folded, stung to insensibility, and their 
lives sucked away. 

The angler-fish has learned to take ad- 
vantage of eyesight, which is probably 
coupled with a large dash of curiosity, 
for he actually angles for fish in much 
the same manner as does his brother 
fisherman, Homo sapiens. With the aid 
of a long “pole” attached to his head he 
waves a small membranous “bait” before 
the eyes of hungry little fishes that fol- 
low until he gets them well within his 
enormous jaws. Then it is too late! He 
catches not only fish in this manner, for 
his waving “‘bait”’ has been the means of 
luring many a duck, goose and other 
water bird to their doom. A little broth- 
er, or rather a sister of this same fish, 
which lives far in the darkness of the 
ocean’s deepest spots, waves a light on 
the end of its fishing line and thus, in 
these black recesses where a light is the 
only thing that can be seen, gets the 
same results as does the bigger angler-fish. 
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A singular incident in the life of the 
deep-sea angler-fish, one which I believe 
is not found in any other highly or- 
ganized fish known, has to do with its 
mating. When these fish get married, 
they tie a lasting matrimonial knot, a 
tie as permanent as that which binds 
the famous Siamese twins. Shortly after 
being hatched, the small male seeks his 
larger mate and bites into her, his lips 
and tongue become fused with her skin, 
and he becomes a permanent fixture, a 
parasite. Their blood circulation unites, 
and the female nourishes his insignifi- 
cant body. 


F greene oddity is found in the po- 
sition occupied by the eyes of the 
hammerhead shark. Viewed from above, 
the head of this shark shows a somewhat 
fanciful resemblance to a blacksmith’s 
hammer with an eye at each end. 

The young of certain fishes, as in the 
case of the eels and the crustaceans, are 
thin and transparent in their babyhood, 
and it is quite impossible to see them 
in the water. Kind old Nature has given 
them this protection against their sharp- 
eyed enemies that would devour and 
soon annihilate them. 

The way certain fishes care for their 
eggs and young brings us face to face 
with what may have been the dawn of 
parental instinct, showing us today the 
various steps taken during the experi- 
mental stage of motherhood and father- 
hood passed through by man and other 
higher animals millions upon millions 
of years ago. The desire to see their 
children safely through the tender and 
defenseless stage of their lives has never 
been born in the breasts or minds, or 
wherever it is supposed to be born, of 
many of the finny tribe. In most cases 
the female deposits her eggs, the male 
fertilizes them, and they are immediate- 
ly forgotten. 

On the other hand, some fishes do 
possess protective instinct, and many 
and varied are the means employed to 






The lamprey 





safeguard both the eggs and the young 
after they are hatched. The singing fish 
before mentioned is one example. Others, 
such as the stickleback group, weave 
nests in which to place their eggs. 

In one variety the male exudes a silky 
thread from his body not unlike spider- 
web material. This he wraps around the 
stalks or branches of underwater growth, 
forming a basket-like nest with the top 
open and a hole in the side. The female 


Curious Creatures of the Sea 


deposits her eggs in the nest, and the 
male watches over them until they hatch. 
Almost constantly he blows water 
through the hole in the side of the 
precious basket, this water circulating 











face causing them to adhere to each 

other. And after the mass has acquired 

the desired shape, the butter-fish, being 

rather a long fish, coils itself around 

them. A sheltered and secluded spot, 
like an overhanging rock or an open 
oyster shell, is usually selected as 
a nesting site. 

The dogfish, a species of shark, 
lays eggs which might be termed 
basket-like in formation. Attached 
to these eggs are long tendrils that 
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The paradise fish, which builds a nest of air bubbles 


around the eggs, and keeping them sup- 
plied with the oxygen which is so neces- 
sary to their development. 

The paradise fish is an air-bubble 
nest-builder. When the female of this 
beautiful variety drops her eggs, the 
male picks them up in his mouth one 
by one, attaching air bubbles to them 
to float them to the surface of the 
water. To make this possible he secretes 
in his mouth a gelatinous substance 
which he can form around a small 
amount of air. 

The entire clutch of eggs is floated 
to the top and grouped in a mass. He 
guards these eggs with his life if neces- 
sary, driving away all enemies and taking 
every precaution to insure the safety 
of his charges. If one egg should be- 
come detached from the mass and start 
to drift away, he blows it back into 
the group. 

Butter-fish hover their eggs in much 
the same manner as does the barnyard 
hen. After being deposited, the eggs are 
worked up into a ball, their sticky sur- 


grasp and twine around the branches of 
seaweed, much after the fashion of the 
morning-glory vine. At each end of the 
egg is a narrow slit which permits fresh 
water to circulate through the egg and 
pass through the gills of the embryo. 

In several fishes, notably the marine 
catfish, the males take the eggs in 
their mouths and keep them there during 
the incubation period, abstaining from 
food during this, in some cases, extreme- 
ly long time. 


STING sites are apparently as im- 

portant with fishes as with birds. In 
the lampreys, a sub-order of the true 
fishes, we have what may be termed 
aquatic ditch-diggers. These strange 
creatures are devoid of ribs, and have 
but a single nasal opening in the top of 
the head. They do not possess jaws, but 
instead are provided with a sucker-like 
mouth surrounded by a circular lip. This 
serves as a sort of vacuum cup and has 
many uses. Their tongues are quite rasp- 
like. After at- (Continued on page 60) 
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A sea-going 
sportsman tells 
of his gun-dog 


pals 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


F you have never owned and loved a 

dog, you have missed one of life’s 

chief pleasures. When love between 

dog and master is mutual, in spite of 
the fact that a dog is called.a dumb 
brute (which he isn’t, even after con- 
sulting a dictionary ), down deep in your 
heart your dog stands a mighty close sec- 
ond to those you hold nearest and 
dearest. A dog has no supernatural god 
to venerate, fear or worship. His master 
is one in all to him, and his loyalty, love 
and affection are Concentrated in adora- 
tion of his pal, friend and master. 

For six summers I was surveying and 
exploring in Alaska, some of which time 
Was spent in camps, and a part of it en- 
tirely alone except for my dog. I have 
often wondered if he were not more of 
a companion and pleasure than some of 
the men with whom I have been thrown 
under like circumstances but who were 
not of my choosing. 

Nowhere have I ever heard the re- 
lationship between a dog and its master 
more feelingly and touchingly expressed 
than in a speech made by the late 
Senator Vest of Missouri before a jury 
in a suit against a man who had wan- 
tonly killed a neighbor’s dog. To my 
mind it is a classic. Even though it may 
be familiar to many who read this ar- 
ticle, yet it will bear repeating. 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best 
friend a man has in this world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His 
son or daughter that he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust with our happiness and 
our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith. The money that a man has 
he may lose. It flies away from him, per- 
haps when he needs it most. A man’s 
reputation may be sacrificed in a mo- 
ment of ill-considered action. The peo- 
ple who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us 
may be the first to throw the stone of 
malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
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our heads. The one absolutely unselfish 
friend that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, 
the one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in pov- 
erty, in health and in sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground, where the win- 
try winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his mas- 
ter’s side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer; he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with 
the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he 
were a prince. When all other friends 
desert, he remains. When riches take 
wings and reputation falls to pieces, he 
is as constant in his love as the sun on 
its journey through the heavens. If for- 
tune drives the master forth an outcast 
in the world, friendless and homeless, the 
faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight against his 
enemies; and when the last scene of all 
comes and death takes the master in its 
embrace and his body is laid away in 
the cold ground, no matter if all other 
friends pursue their way, there by his 
graveside will the noble dog be found, 
his head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faithful 
and true even to death.” 


ET me confess that in thinking of 
4_4dogs my mind almost invariably 
turns to bird dogs and retrievers, par- 
ticularly to those that have been my 
constant companions both on board ship 
and on shore duty. In the last forty 
years, no matter what part of the world 
I may have been in, I generally had my 
dogs with me. And during my active ser- 
vice in the Navy of nearly half a cen- 
tury I spent some thirty-odd years at 
sea in cruising ships. 

Pugs, Pomeranians, pop-eyed poodles 
or small house dogs fail to appeal to me, 
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yet even these do to a great many peo- 
ple, principally those who live in apart- 
ments and city houses, and who know 
precious little more of real life in the 
fields, woods, hills, and country than 
they may see from a luxurious limousine 
piloted by a chauffeur along an arterial 
highway. Of course, I can understand any- 
body’s love for any living animal that is a 
pet, and I admire it; but if there be any 
choice in selecting a dog, why not choose 
one that will share your pleasures, be 
free to run at large, and not be impris- 
oned within the four walls of a house? 


T has always seemed to me cruel to 

keep dogs confined in city houses. In 
fact, unless there be ample open space 
where dogs may run, exercise and enjoy 
freedom, they should not be allowed in 
cities. 

Well, what about keeping them con- 
fined on board ship? A very natural ques- 
tion and one easy to answer. 

An old dog, one that has had a free 
range ashore and has lived in the open, 
finds it very difficult to accommodate 
itself to ship’s life. But young dogs and 
puppies can easily be taught and soon 
accustom themselves to use a sanitary 
box, and suffer no hardship or incon- 
venience on board ship, particularly on 
the large ones. When in port, I have 
made it a practice to take or send them 
on shore at least once, and sometimes 
twice a day, to have a free run. 

It is remarkable how quickly they 
learn the ship’s routine and seem to have 
some uncanny faculty of approximating 
the time of day. I am also convinced 
that they learn to distinguish certain 
bugle calls and respond only to those 
that may affect them in some way, possi- 
bly associating certain of them with the 
time they are blown. For example, there 
is a great variety of calls which are 
sounded from reveille in the morning to 
taps at night, for all sorts of purposes. 
Many different calls are sounded when 
different boats are leaving the ship. 

















Since my dogs were accustomed to ac- 
company the mail orderly ashore, they 
would respond at once when his boat 
call would be sounded, go on deck near 
the gangway, wait for him, and when 
told to do so would get into the boat. 
They could seemingly distinguish not 
only this call but also that for my gig, 
no matter what time of the day it might 
be sounded. On hearing it, they would 
either run to my cabin and join me, or 
wait on deck and show their eagerness to 
accompany me ashore. 

We are all aware of a dog’s ability 
to find its way home or back-track 
itself in open country, but it is a very 
different proposition in a large city where 
there is heavy vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. Yet a ship’s dog seems to learn 
the ropes even in a perfectly strange 
city and, when lost or separated from 
some one he may have followed, will 
frequently find his way back to the boat 
landing and await a ship’s boat. 


NE of the first duties which owners 

should fulfill is to see that their dogs 
are fitted with collars bearing metal 
plates on which the name and address 
of the owner have been stamped. It may 
be the means of saving many an anxious 
hour to both and effect recovery when 
otherwise the dog might be lost for 
good. 

Strange as it may seem, a ship is an 
excellent place to train a young dog to 
obey, retrieve, charge, heel, and other 
things necessary for a field dog to know. 
When once a young dog has become pro- 
ficient in his preliminary training and 
has learned to enjoy it, you will find it 
very easy to extend his lessons and teach 
him to perform so-called stunts or par- 
lor tricks. 

The Gordon setter, Don, which Major 
Wm. H. Hobson wrote about in the 
February issue of Fretp & STREAM, was 
given to me by a friend in Yokohama, 
Japan, when he was four months old. He 
was a well-trained dog at six months of 
age, and it was all done on ship board. 
Let the incredulous say or think what 
they please, but that pup was taught to 
find, point and retrieve quail on board 
ship while crossing Bering Sea! We were 
en route from Yokohama to Alaska via 
Petropaulovsk, Kamchatka, where we 
remained a week or ten days. When we 
reached Alaska, he would find and point 
ptarmigan and retrieve them over diffi- 
cult ground. 

Before leaving Alaska, a couple of 
months later, his training left little to be 


Dogs 

desired. Although six months seems a 
very young age for a dog to be so well 
trained, I can truthfully state that some 
years later, when in command of the 
U.S.S. Connecticut, while it was under- 
going repairs at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, I had a pair of two-months-old 
puppies that would hunt, stand and re- 
trieve a rubber ball tossed in tall grass 
and weeds. The little fellows were so 
clumsy that they would tumble over on 
the least provocation. 

Major Hobson gave a very complete 
picture of Don, but there are a few in- 
stances worth mentioning which he did 
not relate. 

The gunboat which I commanded on 
the Yangtse was ordered to the Philip- 
pines, where there is excellent snipe 
shooting in the rice fields from the late 
autumn to early spring, though the cli- 
mate is tropical. There is also good duck 
shooting on most of the larger islands, 
where not infrequently both ducks and 
snipe may be found in close proximity. 

Near Olongapo, one of our naval sta- 
tions in the Philippines, there are a great 
many wild pigeons 
of several varieties. 
These birds feed on a 
small fruit or berry 
that grows on the tops 
of certain tall forest 
trees. The birds were 
delicious eating and 
afforded good shoot- 
ing, but were difficult 
to recover in the sur- 
rounding thick vege- 
tation and under- 
brush; so Don was al- 
ways in demand for 
this work. He was 
loaned on one occa- 
sion to a Captain of 
Marines for this pur- 
pose. The officer stated 
on his return that en 
route to the hunting 
ground, while follow- 


ing a forest trail in a ravine, he missed 
the dog. After calling and whistling, he 
fired his gun. As Don failed to respond, 
the officer went back to look for him 
and found him on a rigid point. 
Wondering what it might be, he ad- 
vanced with his gun all ready. To 
his utter surprise he found a Negrito 
man flat on the ground, hiding behind a 
fallen log, and apparently very much 
frightened. These Negritos (little ne- 
groes) are pygmies that dwell in the for- 
est. They are absolutely primitive, with 
no fixed habitation. They live by hunt- 
ing, using poisoned arrows for killing 
game. I am not in the least trying to be 
facetious when I say that I wondered if 
Don, who had a great propensity for 
pointing all sorts of things, didn’t take 
the Negrito, possibly 
from its smell, for some 
new sort of game and 
naturally came toa point. 
Don had a narrow es- 4 
cape, and I wonder yet / 
that the Negrito did not , 
(Continued on page 87) 











































teary 


Don would grab a sal- 
mon about its midship 
section and bring it to me 
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It’s a Grand Fly! 


An article that will help you beat those blank 


T was late in July. The day was bright 
and very hot, the stream low and 
extremely clear. Bill and I were slow 
in getting out. When we finally 

donned our waders, the sun was high in 
the sky. Joe, our comrade and guest, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“He went out very early and hasn't 
been back for breakfast,” our hostess in- 
formed us when we inquired about him. 

We strung up our rods before leaving 
the house. It is significant that we both 
tied a fan-wing Royal Coachman to our 
leaders without any prior discussion as to 
what might be the best fly to use under 
the conditions. As we came in sight of 
the stream we saw Joe industriously 
casting away over a pretty bit of broken 
water. “What luck?” we called. 

Joe turned around, looking rather dis- 
gusted. Then he reeled in his line and 
came over to us. “Not a thing stirring,” 
he announced. “I’ve been at it ever since 
daybreak and have only taken one small 
trout. Guess there isn’t much use, espe- 
cially now that the sun is up so high.” 

“Have you tried a fan-wing Royal 
Coachman?” asked Bill. 

“Why, no! I wouldn't think of using 
a fly like that in this low, clear water.” 

“Oh, no?” Bill grinned. “Well, that’s 
what I’m going to use.” 

“Tried a Spider?” I queried. 

“Gosh, no—never thought of that! 
But I've tried bivisibles and any number 
of divided-wings, not to mention a score 
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By RAY BERGMAN 


of regular double-winged patterns. But 
shucks! The fly won't make any differ- 
ence. They’re not rising—that’s all. Why, 
I've only seen one trout move this en- 
tire morning, and I took him on a Cahill. 
Can't expect them to rise, either, when 
there aren't any natural flies on the 
water.” 

“Well,” said Bill positively, “if you'll 
try a fan-wing Royal, you'll get a rise 
quick enough.” 

But Joe could not see this bit of ad- 
vice. To his mind, there was no logic in 
it. He just shook his head stubbornly 
and smirked unbelievingly. For my part 
I was amused. In a way, I could not 
help marveling at Bill’s unbounded faith 
in the fan-wing Royal. Only a year ago 
he had scoffed at this fly when I extolled 
its virtues, and it had taken several fish- 
ing adventures, during which the fly had 
proved superior to anything he used, be- 
fore he first capitulated and then finally 
surrendered completely. From a scoffer 
he turned into a rabid fan-wing Royal 
fan, so much so that now he often uses 
the pattern when he should be using 
something else. 


ILL waded out into the stream and 

dropped his No. 12 fly at the head 

of a good-looking run which caressed the 

far bank. On the third float came a flash, 
and he hooked a twelve-inch brown. 

Joe stared in amazement. “Why, I 

cast a Cahill over that run a score of 
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days 011 the streaw 
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times!” he exclaimed. “Can you beat 
that for luck?” 

“Not so much a matter of luck as it 
is a matter of fly,” I remarked. 

Then I took the temperature of the 
water. It registered 62 degrees. “That 
settles it,” I said. “These trout should be 
active, all right. It isn’t low, clear water 
which keeps trout from rising. It’s ex- 
cessively high water temperature. When 
it gets above 70 degrees, the trout either 
start looking for cooler water, where they 
congregate and stay until conditions 
change, or else they become sluggish and 
hang close under the rocks. Bill and I 
have used a thermometer as a guide for 
many years now, and we find that it 
rarely pays to fish a stream if the tem- 
perature registers more than 70 degrees.” 


“IOUT if the trout here are active and 
feeding, why didn’t they take my 
flies?” protested Joe. 

“Either because they didn’t notice 
them or because they didn’t want them,” 
I replied. “I’m inclined to believe it’s be- 
cause they didn’t notice them. The fact 
that there aren’t any natural flies on the 
water sustains this belief. The chances 
are that the trout, if feeding at all, are 
interested in bottom food, and the flies 
you have been using are too small to at- 
tract their attention. Therein lies the 
great effectiveness of the fan-wing Royal. 
It is large, very conspicuous and excites 
their interest, whereas a small, incon- 
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spicuous fly would pass over 
them without being noticed. 
There! Bill is fast to another 
trout, and it acts like a good one. 
Let’s get going.” 

During the balance of the day 
we all took a fair catch of trout. 
The fan-wing Royal was the only 
fly which brought consistent re- 
sults. Rarely did we get a rise 
until after the fifth or sixth cast 
over a likely-looking place. Some- 
times it took more casts than 
this. In one instance I floated my 
fly thirty times over a trout I 
spied lying close to bottom be- 
fore he became interested. Al- 
ways a rise could be obtained if 
one persisted. 


F this were an isolated incident, 

it would not mean very much. 
But, on the contrary, it takes 
place so many times that I have 
come to believe that the fan- 
wing Royal is one of the most 
useful flies in the angler’s kit. It 
is especially effective when the 
trout are not feeding selectively 
on a specific hatch of flies. Be- 
sides, it floats well and is easy 
to see, even on swift and broken 
stretches of water. 

It’s a grand fly! There’s no 
denying that. In my field notes 
are records of many incidents 
which plainly show that it will 
often bring results when many 
other flies fail to do so. 

For instance, there was that 
day on Forbidden Brook early 
last May. The water was high, so 
high that it seemed ridiculous to 
fish it with a dry fly. It was also 
slightly discolored. Any one with 
a grain of sense would have used 
either a lure, a wet fly or bait. 
There were four in our party, and 
three decided to use wet flies or 
streamers. But I chose to use 
the fan-wing Royal, not because 
I expected to get any results with 
it, but because I had an uncontrollable 
desire to fish dry. 

It seemed like a hopeless proposition. 
I made hundreds of casts and covered a 
quarter mile of stream without rising a 
fish. Although I felt that I was foolish 
for not fishing wet, I did not change my 
tactics. 

Then I met one of our party fishing 
downstream with a streamer. When he 
said that he had not taken a fish, either 
with the streamer or with regular wet 
flies, I felt strangely encouraged. It 
looked as if the dry fly had as good a 
chance as anything else, and it was cer- 
tainly more enjoyable to fish with. 

I came to a junction of the stream. 
The smaller branch attracted me, and I 
decided to give it a try. A long, flat and 
muddy-bottomed stillwater proved most 
disappointing, but a fast rapid leading in 
at the head looked interesting. I floated 
the Royal down the rapid and let it ride 
around on the slow-moving eddy at the 
lower end. Suddenly the fly disappeared. 
Apparently the current had dragged it 
under. I had no idea this was a rise. 
But I always strike at any untoward ac- 
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Partner takes one from a shallow stillwater 


tion of the fly, and I did so this time. 
It was a trout, all right, and a good one. 

That ended my success in the small 
stream. I could*not get another rise in 
the large pool, and the rest of the brook 
was very shallow and uninteresting. The 
water I fished over yielded many rises, 
but all the trout were very small natives. 


OING back to the main stream, I 

broke in on a long and rather shal- 
low run. In normal water it would prob- 
ably have been nothing more than a 
trickle, but during the freshet it seemed 
to me the most likely place to fish a dry 
fly. It was! I took two more good-sized 
browns from it. 

At the head of the run was a deep 
hole. Along the side of this hole was a 
shallow eddy. I dropped my fly directly 
among the foam patches which circled 
with the eddy and let it float around with 
them. Six times the fly traveled around 
the slow-moving swirl, and I was just 
about to lift it from the water when a 
trout rose lazily and sucked it in. with 
an audible smack. 

That ended my success for the morn- 


ing, but I was satisfied, the more so 
when, on comparing notes with the other 
fellows, I found that I had made by far 
the best showing. They all decided to 
use a dry fly in the afternoon. 

Here was a case where every condi- 
tion and every tradition pointed to the 
use of a sunken fly, and yet the dry had 
proved to be the best bet. And the after- 
noon fishing proved that the pattern 
and size of the fly had considerable to 
do with it, too. Flies smaller than twelves 
were absolutely useless; large double- 
winged and divided-winged flies brought 
only an occasional rise; No. 12 fan-wing 
Royals worked quite well, and No. 10 
fan-wing Royals took fish readily. Fan- 
wing flies of dark make-up did not bring 
any response to speak of, which proved 
that brightness was needed, and the fact 
that any of the larger flies brought more 
rises than the small ones showed quite 
conclusively that the trout were looking 
for a large morsel of food. Most all the 
fish caught were taken from the side cur- 
rents, away from the main part of the 
stream, or at the edges of large, deep 
still-waters. (Continued on pdge 63) 
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Hatching coops with runway and feeder, all ready for hens and eggs 


BackYard Pheasants 


A simple and sure way to improve your shooting 


By ORIN NEWTON FISHER 


than six generations of Amer- 

icans. Countless thousands have 
been killed by market hunters and sold 
in the markets of almost every state, 
which fact makes it all the more won- 
derful that any are left. It is 
also wonderful that to our list 
of game birds we can now add 
- one, the ring-necked pheasant, 
which, we hope, will claim the 
attention of the sportsmen to 
such an extent that our Amer- 
ican game birds may again be- 
come plentiful in many parts 
of this country. 

Wherever hunted, the ring- 
necked pheasant immediately 
became popular with all classes 
of sportsmen, and without a 
doubt this pheasant of the red- 
gold plumage is here to stay. 
In the Western coast states 
where he was first introduced, 
in the prairie states west of the Missis- 
sippi River and in many of the Eastern 
States, he is now well established and is 
furnishing wonderful sport. Many other 
states are spending money to raise this 
bird. In almost every state there are 
localities in which he will do well. 

Wisconsin is one of the states in which 
the propagation of the ring-necked 
pheasant has not received much encour- 
agement from either sportsmen or state 
until the last few years. The very good 
reason for this has been the variety and 
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MERICAN game birds have fur- 
nished food and sport to more 


abundance of native game birds, and the 
sportsmen did not see the need of an- 
other. In this state the deep snows dur- 
ing severe winters are a handicap to 
ground-feeding game birds, and many of 
the first attempts to introduce the ring- 
neck were failures, due to this fact alone. 





Pheasant chicks five days old 


Some pheasants, more hardy than others, 
wintered over. There are now numbers 
of birds in the central and southern 
parts, where more corn is grown, and 
each year finds them farther north, de- 
spite the severe winter weather some- 
times encountered. 

Some one said that if every sportsman 
would raise a pen of game birds in his 
back yard and liberate as many each 
season as he expected to kill, our game- 
bird problem would be solved. It would. 
If only one sportsman out of ten could 


qualify, I would not have the least doubt 
as to the outcome; but even this is too 
much to expect. 

I believe comparatively few sports- 
men have ever given a thought to the 
good they could accomplish by spending 
a small part of their spare time and a 

little money to help replenish 

their own shooting grounds. 

Some few sportsmen are now 

raising game birds, and I am 
_ certain that many more would 

be glad to make a start if they 
only knew how. 

There is no secret about rais- 
ing ring-necked pheasants. They 
are not so easy to raise as 
chickens, but are no harder to 
raise than our domestic turkey, 
many thousands of which are 
raised each year in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

I would say there are three 
requirements in raising pheas- 
ants. The first is an urge to 

start, the second a place to start, and the 
third and most important is a determina- 
tion to stay with the job until it is fin- 
ished. A person who cannot fulfill this 
last requirement had better never begin. 

My desire to raise pheasants possibly 
would have come to nothing had I not 
happened to mention my ambition to a 
fellow sportsman and learned that he 
too had thought of raising pheasants. 
Both of us had large back yards and 
some spare time; so we made plans to 
try to raise pheasants as soon as it be- 
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came warm enough. At the very start 
we were not given much encouragement. 
Every one took pains to tell us that no 
pheasants had ever been raised this far 
north (Eau Claire, Wisconsin) and even 
if we should happen to raise a few, they 
would freeze during the winter. 

As neither of us had had any experi- 
ence, we wrote to a number of commer- 
cial breeders for prices on eggs and in- 
structions in hatching and rais- 
ing pheasants. Much of the 
literature we received was con- 
tradictory to some extent, one 
with another; and as many of 
the instructions were for locali- 
ties with a much warmer cli- 
mate than ours, we were at a 
loss to know just what to do. 
Along with some literature 
from a commercial pheasant 
farm was a letter from the 
manager, and in this letter we 
found the following: “Read all 
the pheasant literature you 
have; and when you have fin- 
ished, guess what is best to do, 
for your guess may be as good 
as ours.” 


E had to make a start; 

so the first thing we did 
was to build a number of 
brooding coops. For material 
we used inch lumber planed on 
both sides. The coops were 
built 18 inches square, 16 inches 
high in front and 12 inches at the back. 
A water-proof roof was hinged to the 
high side, and a hole 8 inches wide and 
5 inches high was cut in the front of the 
coop. Slats 2 inches wide were nailed 
vertically 2 inches apart. A door that 
fit the opening was hinged to the out- 
side. A floor 18 inches square was made 
for each coop, but was not fastened to 
the coop. Four 1-inch holes were bored 
in the front of the coop just under the 
roof for ventilation and fumigation if 
necessary. All of the coops were painted 
outside with a good house paint and in- 
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side with a strong creosote solution. 

Then we ordered eggs from a game 
farm in Michigan with a climate about 
the same as this section of Wisconsin. 
As we expected to receive the eggs in 
about ten days, we started looking for 
hens that would set. Most of our in- 
structions recommended bantam hens. 
After spending a week looking for these 
without any success, we were forced to 





Silkie bantam hen and nest of pheasant eggs 


take the larger hens. Even these were 
not easy to find, but we finally located 
some Rhode Island red hens and gave 
the owner $1.50 each for them on his as- 
surance that they were free from lice 
and guaranteed to set. 

Placing our coops in a row about a 
foot apart, we made nests by scooping 
a hollow in the ground in one corner of 
the coop and lining this hollow with dry 
grass and straw, thus imitating as nearly 
as possible the nest of a wild pheasant. 
Several hen’s eggs were put in each nest, 
and the hens placed on them after it 


became dark. This was done to get the 
hens used to their new surroundings and 
to see if they would stay on the nests. 

On May 20th we placed one hundred 
and fifty pheasant eggs under thirteen 
hens. The hens could easily have covered 
more eggs, but we had read that better 
hatches resulted when less eggs were 
placed under the hens. We had some 
trouble with a couple of the hens that 
had now changed their minds 
about wanting to set; so these 
were taken back and exchanged 
for hens that proved to be of 
the right mind. 


HE first day we did not 

bother the hens at all—not 
even to feed or water them— 
but kept away from the coops. 
The second day, and each day 
until the eggs were hatched, the 
hens were taken off the nests 
and given whole soaked corn 
and water and allowed to ex- 
ercise and dust in a small pen 
made for that purpose. On 
warm days the hens were al- 
lowed to stay off the nests 
for thirty minutes, and on cool 
days twenty minutes. We 
found that after the chicks had 
formed in the eggs, the eggs 
would stand severe exposure 
without injury. 

On June 11th the eggs started 
hatching, and the coops seemed 
full of little pheasants, much to our sur- 
prise. We allowed the hens to stay on 
the nests for twenty-four hours and were 
careful not to bother or excite them in 
any way—not even to give them food 
or water. 

When we took the hens off the nest, 
we placed the little pheasants in a warm 
box and gave the hen water and all the 
corn she would eat. While the hen was 
eating we cleaned the coop thoroughly 
and moved it to a new location, now 
placing the floor under the coop. We had 
nailed together four 12-inch boards 4 


An albino ring-necked cock with pen of hen pheasants 
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feet long to make a square pen, which 
we now placed around the coop. The hen 
and pheasants were put in the coop and 
the door closed, but after a few hours 
the door was opened and they were al- 
lowed to run in this small enclosure. 
Care was taken to close all small holes 
and cracks, for if a little pheasant gets 
away at this time it will not come to 
the call of the hen and if not noticed at 
the time will get chilled or lost. 

All of the broods were handled in this 
manner. When we had finished with 
them, we found we had 132 pheasant 
chicks. A few eggs had been mashed by 
the heavy hens, but we were well pleased 
with the number we had, for it was 
many more than we expected. 


HIRTY-SIX hours after the pheas- 

ants were hatched they were given 
the first feed of finely chopped, very 
hard boiled eggs, a supply of fine char- 
coal and grit, and fresh water in a shal- 
low pan. The first four days we fed them 
five times each day, at regular intervals, 
placing the food on a clean board in 
front of the pen and just out of reach 
of the hen, which was given whole soaked 
corn at the same time. With this method 
of feeding the little pheasants soon 
learned the call of the hen. Since the 
opening in the coop was only five inches 
high, the hen had to sit down whenever 
she had her head through the opening 
between the slats, which was about all 
the time. This gave 
the little pheasants a 
chance to creep under 
her whenever they be- 
came chilled, with slight 
chance of being stepped 
on and injured. The 
wood floor, besides 
keeping the pheasants 
off the cold ground, 
prevents the hen from 


scratching and_ thus 
killing many of her 
brood. 


The second day, fine- 
ly chopped lettuce and 
onion tops were added 
to the food, and on 
the fourth day a very 
small portion of a good 
commercial chick start- 
er. Fresh water, chick- 
size charcoal, grit and 
oyster shell were kept 
before them at ll 
times, but they were 
given only what food 
they would clean up in 
ten minutes’ time. We took care that 
no food was allowed to remain in the 
pens and become sour, for sour food 
is almost sure death to pheasant chicks. 
The feeding boards were cleaned and 
dried after each meal, either in the sun 
or by artificial heat. The floors of the 
coops were also cleaned each day, but 
after a couple of weeks the pheasants 
were large enough so that the floors 
were no longer needed. Then the coops 
were set on the ground and moved to a 
new location every two days. 

As soon as the pheasants were able 
to fly over the twelve-inch enclosure, 
which is usually in about five days, this 
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enclosure was taken away and they were 
allowed the run of the whole yard. The 
feeding periods were now made four 
times each day, as the little pheasants 
ranged all over the yard and no bug, 
worm or ant was too small to escape their 
sharp eyes. To add to the insect food, 
a 100-candle-power lamp was kept burn- 
ing for a couple of hours each night with 
a candle on each side of it. Insects drawn 
to the bright light had their wings singed 
by the flame of the candles and were 
easily found by the pheasants the next 
morning. It was remarkable how quickly 
the little pheasants learned to know of 
this never-failing food “supply, and on 
being let out of the coops in, the morn- 
ings would run to this spot and stay 
there until all the insects were gone. 

On account of having our yards 
fenced with 34-inch wire netting three 
feet high, we did not have to con- 
fine the pheasants until they were six 
weeks old. At that time they seemed to 
have no further use for the hens and 
would not roost in the coop with them, 
but sat outside in whatever weather 
came along. They were now about the 
size of quail and could fly almost as well. 
A number of times they became fright- 
ened and flew over the fence, but their 
sense of direction is very keen and they 
always came back and ran along outside 
until some one helped them over, for 
they seldom knew how to get back. 

For fear we might lose some of our 


7 OUND FOR POUND,” by Ettwoop Cot- 

AHAN, 1s a most interesting article on the 
relative fighting qualities of different game fish. 
This angler has kept notes on the subject for 
many years. You'll be surprised! 


How would you like to wake up and find a dia- 
mondback rattler reposing across your legs? The 
“Narrowest Escape” story for May features a 
Texas diamondback which did just that. 
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flock, we built pens 10 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 4 feet high, out of 2 x 4 lum- 
ber, and covered top and sides with inch- 
mesh twenty-gauge wire, galvanized after 
weaving. With a small door in one side, 
this makes a light coop which is easily 
moved, and the fine mesh keeps out 
sparrows and rats. 

Not more than twelve pheasants were 
placed in each pen. After confining them, 
more care was given to their food, as 
they were now unable to get many in- 
sects, which are the natural food of the 
pheasant during the summer months. To 
their ration of eggs, chick starter and 
greens we added a commercial meat 





scrap, turkey-size, and at the last feed 
each day we gave them all they would 
eat of a good chick scratch feed, which 
was composed of whole and cracked 
wheat, Kafir-corn, millet seed, sunflower 
seeds, buckwheat and other small seeds 
(no corn). The greens we now gave them 
consisted of lettuce, chives, onion tops, 
spinach, rape, cabbage leaves, ripe to- 
matoes and sweet corn on the cob, either 
raw or boiled. Of this they were extreme- 
ly fond. 

We lost pheasants in many different 
ways—lI believe a young pheasant can 
find more ways to get killed than any 
other living thing. Our greatest loss was 
from the heavy hens stepping on the lit- 
tle pheasants, especially the first week or 
ten days. We lost some from roup. This 
we overcame by swabbing their throats 
and nostrils with pure kerosene and other 
good antiseptics. Several choked on parts 
of corn they tried to swallow; one swal- 
lowed a BB shot and died of lead poison- 
ing, as did one that ate some green paint. 
Another tried to swallow a clover stem 
at least six inches long and died in the 
attempt. When half grown, if they be- 
came wet after a heavy rain storm, they 
were inclined to pick the feathers out of 
each other’s backs. This resulted in the 
loss of five or six fine birds, but in most 
cases it was stopped by covering the in- 
jured parts with red vaseline mixed with 
pine tar. When the feather-picking habit 
became too bad, to keep them from actu- 
ally eating one another 
alive we had to confine 
them separately until 
their feathers had 
grown out again. 


E found that the 
first few weeks 
are the critical period in 
the life of a pheasant, 
and continual care and 
sanitation at this time 
will save the lives of 
many pheasant poults. 
On the first of No- 
vember we had 67 full- 
grown pheasants, 37 
hens and 30 cocks. 
They had taken a large 
share of our spare time 
during the summer, but 
it was well worth the 
effort just to be able to 
show this flock of 
pheasants to our 
skeptical friends, who 
earlier in the season 
had given us no encour- 
agement in our undertaking. 

Our total expenditure for the summer, 
including the eggs, which cost us: 26 cents 
each, the feed and all equipment, was 
$104. Without the equipment added, our 
pheasants had cost us a fraction less than 
70 cents each, which we thought a very 
low average. 

At that time cock pheasants were 
quoted on the market at $3 each, and 
we were actually offered this amount for 
all we had. Hens were valued at $3.50, 
which made the value of our flock 
$219.50. Of course, no labor charge was 
figured, but we valued our experience far 
more than (Continued on page 66) 

















Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SEYH BRIGGS 


The first-prize brook trout—a 9 34 -pounder from Idaho—opens the 1931 series 


HILE the majority of brook 

trout entered in our Annual 

Prize Fishing Contests of re- 

cent years have come from the 
province of Quebec in Canada, a good 
many of the largest ones, and in several 
cases the first-prize winners, were taken 
in the United States. One of the finest 
specimens of fontinalis ever caught 
on a fly was entered in our 1931] 
Contest —a 934-pounder from 
Idaho. Think of it, gentlemen— 
a fontinalis weighing almost ten 
pounds, taken on a fly, and in these 
United States! In the annals of the 
gentle art, that is an event which 
stands in a class by itself. I am 
sure that Mr. Luther Myers, who 
caught this most remarkable trout, 
has earned the envy of all anglers. 

The relation of the weights of 
brook trout to their lengths and 
girths is a subject that has always 
interested me. Of course, there are 
so many factors which have to be 
taken into account when consider- 
ing this matter that perhaps one 
cannot hope to come to any very 
definite conclusions. 

Figuratively speaking, there is 
no limit to which a brook trout 
can grow—except in so far, of 
course, as every creature having 
fur, fins or feathers is endowed 
with a more or less arbitrary size 
limit. There is certainly no reason 
to suppose that it can’t go con- 
siderably beyond 14% pounds, 
which is the weight of the largest 
fontinalis up to the present time. 

Then, too, the average life span 
is a governing factor. In the case 
of the trout, this is probably around 
eight or ten years—but how many fish in 
the wild state get a chance to live that 
long? Aside from these two limiting fac- 
tors, the size to which a trout, or any 
fish, can grow is circumscribed almost 
entirely by the nature and abundance of 
the food supply. I say “almost” because 
a fish having an environment that is too 
restricted will not develop, no matter how 
much food it has. That, however, does 
not usually apply to fish in the wild state. 

This brings us to an interesting point. 
Apparently the Western brook trout are, 
on the average, very much broader and 
heavier in proportions than are the East- 
ern fish. One of our readers, Mr. Warren 
H. Wass of Taft, California, has given 
us some pertinent data on this subject. 
This is how he describes the brook trout 
taken by him from a certain lake in Ore- 
gon: “Our trout were broad-backed, 
heavy-shouldered and full-bellied. ‘Bass- 
built’ would probably bring more mean- 
ing to my description.” This applies to 
the majority of Western brook trout. 

A few statistics may not be out of 
place. Two years ago Mr. Wass caught 


117 pounds of brook trout in the afore- 
mentioned lake. The largest weighed 914 
pounds, and the smallest 1 pound 14 
ounces. Unfortunately no girth measure- 
ments were made, but the average lengths 
were as follows: a 2-pound fish measured 
16 inches; a 3-pounder, 18 inches; a 4- 
pounder, 1914 inches; a 5-pounder, 20% 





Here’s the first-prize brook trout for 1931 


inches; a 6-pounder, 21 inches; a 7- 
pounder, 213% inches; an 8-pounder, 
22% inches, andsa 9-pounder, 23 inches. 
Last season Mr. Wass caught another 
fine lot of fish. These averaged 4 pounds 
10 ounces, and this time girth measure- 
ments were taken. A 2-pound trout mea- 
sured 153 inches in length and 10% inches 
in girth; a 3-pounder, 1774 x 12% inches; 
a 4-pounder, 19 x 13% inches; a 5- 
pounder, 20 x 1414 inches; a 6-pounder, 
20%; x 15 inches, and a 7-pounder, 21% 
x 1534 inches. Last year Mr. Wass didn’t 
catch any fish weighing over 7% pounds. 
R. LUTHER MYERS’ 934-pound 
fish seems to be somewhat of an 
exception to the Western fish just men- 
tioned. It measured 28% inches in length 
and 16% inches in girth. A 9!4-pound 
brook trout taken in the state of Wash- 
ington in 1929 measured 241% x 18% 
inches; a 734-pound Oregon fish, 21% 
x 15 inches; a 634-pound Wyoming fish, 
22% x 15% inches. 
Now compare these figures with those 
of some big Eastern fish. Over my desk 


hangs a 6-pound brook trout taken by 
Mr. Charles L. Amos in Quebec. It 
measures 24 x 14% inches. Here are the 
measurements of some Eastern brook 
trout entered in our Contests during the 
last few years: a 9¥%-pound Quebec fish, 
28% x.1734 inches; a 7!4-pound On- 
tario fish, 26 x 15% inches; a 9-pound 

Quebec fish, 291% x 19% inches; 
fame =6©an 834-pound Quebec fish, 26% 
é x 18% inches; an 8-pound Quebec 
fish, 2634 x 16 inches; an 8%- 
pound Quebec fish, 27% x 16% 
inches; a 7%4-pound Maine fish, 
2534 x 15% inches, and a 7%4- 
pounder, also from Maine, 24% 
x 17 inches. 

These figures prove, I believe, 
the considerable difference which 
exists in the proportions of West- 
ern brook trout as compared with 
Eastern fish. Practically all West- 
ern lakes of the mountainous re- 
gions seem to be ideally adapted 
for the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of brook trout. 

Mr. Luther Myers caught his 
fish in Portneuf Reservoir, Idaho, 
on August 6, 1931. The tackle used 
consisted of a Glen Evans 5-ounce 
rod, a Shakespeare reel, a Saline 
line and a Royal Coachman fly. 


THE 1931 PRIZE BROOK 
TROUT 


By Luther Myers 


HETHER one lands a 93%4- 

pound trout, a 50-pound 
muskalonge or a 150-pound tar- 
pon, I suppose the thrill and the 
emotions experienced are very 
much the same. They have been 
described so many times that I won't 
try to do it over again. 

During the past summer we had some 
intensely warm weather, which gave my 
friend Bob and me an excuse to go fishing 
several evenings each week. These trips 
were made after working hours, as we 
had a distance of only ten miles to drive. 
This meant that it took us but fifteen or 
twenty minutes to get to the fishing 
grounds. Incidentally, the place we fished 
is on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, 
and to fish there it is necessary to have a 
permit which costs five dollars. 

One evening we arrived shortly before 
sunset and were soon fishing. As we each 
had our favorite places to fish, Bob went 
to his and I went to mine. 

After some little time, and just as the 
sun was sinking behind the hills, I 
hooked my big fish. I was casting a 
Royal Coachman on about forty feet of 
enamel line as I was wading along close 
to the bank, which was from six to eight 
feet high. The moment he struck I knew 
I was fast to a very large trout. 

The pool in (Continued on page 80) 
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sm CONSERVATION 


Bulletin 


DUCK JURY SPEAKS 


HE waterfowl jury has spoken. Its 
verdict is that a tax on ammunition, 
with an equitable division with the 
states, is “the most feasible means 
of financing” a big restoration program. 

This Special Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, appointed at the request of the 
Eighteenth American Game Conference, 
was carefully chosen. It is a representa- 
tive group, and its decision was reached 
after a survey of all plans submitted and the 
possibilities of securing their enactment. 

The Committee weighed all arguments 
of the proponents of the Federal hunting 
license and the ammunition tax plans, pro 
and con, as well as other suggestions laid 
before it. It sought ad- 
vice from state game 
officials, leaders in 
Congress, sportsmen’s 
organizations, manu- 
facturers of ammuni- 
tion, and from publish- 
ers of sportsmen’s 
magazines. 

The state officials, 
formerly strongly in 
favor of the hunting 
license plan, were un- 
doubtedly influenced 
by the prospect of 
more money for im- 
portant game work 
within the states and 
voted for the tax plan 
by a considerable ma- 


jority. 
But apparently the 
deciding factor was 


what the Committee 
learned in interviews 
with Congressional 
leaders, a large major- 
ity of whom advised 
that while it is doubt- 
ful whether this ses- 
_sion of Congress will 
pass any legislation of 
the sort suggested, the 
ammunition tax plan 
would now have con- 
siderably the better chance. They stated 
that a bond issue to make funds available 
immediately would be a fine thing, but the 
chances for adoption of that method are 
very remote at this time. 

The Committee was informed that senti- 
ment had changed decidedly since Congress 
convened, not because of anything the 
proponents of either plan had done, but 
because of the switch in leadership and 
the determination to adopt new methods 
of raising revenue to defray the Federal 
deficit. They also informed the Com- 
mittee that direct head taxes would meet 
with determined opposition, while in- 
direct (sales) taxes would not be so bit- 
terly opposed. In the final analysis the 
Committee apparently decided that it 
would have to recommend a plan which 
could be passed in Congress rather than 
what might be considered a_ popular 
method of collecting the revenue needed. 

The dissatisfaction with the waterfowl 
season last fall caused many duck hunters 
who blame the Federal Government for 
their ills to oppose any plan that had 
more Federal control in the background. 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


“The word ‘Federal’ in connection with 
your license plan and this’ one-month 
season has our members up in the air,” 
said a leader of an organization recently. 
“They think we have too much Federal 
oppression and desire more local govern- 
ment and supervision.” 

But the sportsmen of the country are 
more thoroughly aroused on the need for 
real restoration work than ever before. They 
want action! Numerous game protective 


na 


organizations and clubs have recently 
gone on record as favoring either plan; 
some of them have said, “Let's try both!” 

The Colorado Division of the Izaak 
Walton League at its annual convention 
in January recommended that the Fed- 
eral license plan, the shell tax plan, or 
any other method Congress deems fit, be 
adopted. They also voted in favor of 
three months of open season with shoot- 
ing only three days per week. 

Many other organizations have voted 
in favor of either plan, and have pledged 
their support to the findings of the Special 
Committee, 

We are advised that the Committee has 
decided unanimously in favor of the cent- 
a-shell tax on shotgun ammunition to 
finance the program adopted by the Amer- 
ican Game. Conference. It estimates the 
income will be “upwards of $7,000,000 
annually.” 

The Committee’s recommendations as 
outlined in the preliminary draft are that 
not more than 5 per cent of the money 
so collected is to be used for additional 
Federal administration, research and en- 
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Part of a raft of canvasback photographed on the Potomac River 


forcement; 55 per cent of the balance to 
be allotted ta.the state game departments, 
based on the number of hunting licenses 
issued in each state, such departments to 
refund to individuals and trapshooting 
clubs the tax paid on shells used by them 
at the traps, and the remainder of the 
55 per cent is to be used solely to in- 
crease game in the states. The remaining 
45 per cent is to be expended by the Fed- 
eral Government to increase waterfowl 
through acquisition or control of breeding, 
refuge and concentration areas in the 
United States and Canada, and the proper 
management of such areas. 

The Committee believes that such a tax 
on ammunition will provide the required 
funds for the execution of a compre- 
hensive waterfowl pro- 
gram and at the same 
time furnish _ state 
game _ departments 
with approximately 
$4,000,000 = additional 
revenue annually for 
the increase of game. 

Those assembled at 
the Game Conference, 
which decided _ this 
would be the best way 
to arrive at a fair de- 
cision, agreed to abide 
by the Committee’s 
recommendations, The 
Committee is urging 
all individuals and or- 
ganizations to aid in 
the enactment of the 
plan it recommends. 
Now as good sports- 
men it is up to all to 
give the Committee's 
recommendations an 
honest trial, whether 
individually they think 
them best or not. Here 
is a chance for the 
sportsmen to demon- 
strate whether they 
can bury their individ- 
ual opinions and go be- 
fore Congress with a 
united front. Further 
information on the waterfowl situation 
and proposed Federal legislation will be 
given in the next issue of this magazine. 


COUNTING DUCKS 


NEW method of taking a census of 

the waterfowl in a given concen- 
tration area was recently tried on the 
Potomac River near Washington by the 
United States Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey in cooperation with the Army Air 
Corps at Bolling Field. 

The experiment was under the direc- 
tion of Dr, Frederick C. Lincoln, a trained 
waterfowl observer of the Survey. The 
plane, piloted by Lieut. David W. Good- 
rich, cruised down the river until a flock 
of ducks large enough for the purpose 
of the experiment was sighted; then Staff 
Sergeant Andrew E. Matos operated a 
battery of aerial cameras. 

For an hour or more the plane circled 
over the birds at altitudes varying from 
1,500 to 300 feet, while the cameras re- 
corded the positions and numbers of the 
birds, mostly canvasbacks and black ducks, 
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as they were feeding on a bed of wild 
celery. The photographs were later 
matched together, making one complete 
photograph of all the ducks in the flock. 
The Survey states there are less than half 
as many ducks in this region of concen- 
tration as there were last year. 

As a result of this experiment it is be- 
lieved that while such photography is a 
valuable aid in studying flock formations 
and in determining their numbers, such 
surveys from the air can be only supple- 
mentary to ground observations. The 
photographs taken, however, clearly show 
the enormous preponderance of males 
(which Doctor Lincoln discusses in a re- 
cent issue of American Game) in this flock 
being nearly three to one among the can- 
vasbacks. 


NEW ADVISORY BOARD 


ECRETARY Hyde has been con- 

vinced that the Migratory Bird 
Advisory Board should be revamped, not, 
as he says, because the old board has not 
measured up to expectations, but to give 
all parts of the country better representa- 
tion. 

The Secretary plans to subdivide the 
country into ten regions, then from recom- 
mendations submitted by state game offi- 
cials to select one man from each region, 
and five or more at large. He intends to 
select one to represent bird protective 
organizations and two to represent the 
farmers. Two meetings are _ planned 
annually. 

The old board has been selected from 
nationally known sportsmen, naturalists 
and state game officials irrespective of 
residence. It has always contained a good- 
ly number of state game officials but no 
farmers. Now the Secretary proposes to 
add two farm representatives. We believe 
one will be sufficient. 

A general feeling prevails that the old 
board has done an excellent job through- 
out the years. The revamped board will 
do no better if the Secretary does not 
actually follow its advice. 

To give the states a feeling that they 
have more direct responsibility is a fine 
thing, but whether the difficulties of 1931 
can be overcome by this action remains 
to be seen. Everything will depend upon 
the men chosen and the manner of their 
selection. The great danger is that this 
body, either now or later, will become a 
political football. That would be most 
disastrous, 


JOHN W. TITCOMB 


ILD-LIFE conservation suffered a 

terrific blow in the unexpected 
death of John W. Titcomb, Superinten- 
dent of Fish and Game of Connecticut 
since 1922, on January 26th at the age of 
71 after a short illness. 

John Titcomb was one of the country’s 
foremost authorities on fish culture and 
Was one of the pioneer game and fish 
administrators in the United States, hav- 
ing started his official career as Chair- 
man of the Vermont Fish and Game Com- 
mission in 1891, 

In 1902 he became Chief of the Division 
of Fish Culture of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. He built the first 





Bachrach 


The late John W. Titcomb 


fish hatchery in Argentina and intro- 
duced several species of salmon and trout 
to that country. 

In 1910 he returned to Vermont as that 
state’s first Fish and Game Commissioner, 
and held that position for six years. From 
1916 to 1921 he was State Fish Culturist 
of New York, and in 1922 took up the 
work in Connecticut on the new com- 
mission organized under the chairmanship 
of Sen. Frederic C. Walcott. 

One of the outstanding things accom- 
plished under his direction in Connecticut 
was the “Connecticut Plan” of public fish- 
ing waters, which was later expanded to 
include hunting grounds. 

In 1926-27 Mr. Titcomb was President 
of the American Fisheries Society, and 
at the time of his death was the librarian 
for the organization. He was the author 
of several books on fish culture and fol- 
lowed national game and fish develop- 


Th roughout North America 


ments closely at all times. (For many years 
he has been a regular contributor to the 
Fish and Fishing Department of Frecp & 
STREAM and was one of the judges in the 
Annual Prize Fishing Contests.) 


KEYSTONE COMMISSION 
REORGANIZED 


OLLOWING the appointment of 
several new members to succeed those 
who resigned in December, the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners was 
reorganized. Mr. Adolf Muller of Norris- 
town, the oldest member in point of ser- 
vice remaining on the board, was elected 
president, and Dr, William H. Moore of 
Philadelphia was elected vice-chairman. 
Among the new members appointed by 
Governor Pinchot are Ernest E. Har- 
wood of Hazleton, an active leader among 
the sportsmen of northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania for a number of years; Dr. Samuel 
H. Williams, Professor of Zoology with 
the University of Pittsburgh, who has 
conducted field investigations in wild life 
zoology in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the West Indies, South America, 
Germany, Poland, the Near East, the 
author of the first book devoted exclu- 
sively to Pennsylvania’s mammals, and 
Ralph L. Eckenstein of Williamsport, one 
of the outstanding sportsmen in central 
Pennsylvania, who has taken an active 
part in organized conservation activities 
for a number of years. 

Charles Stone, who became the execu- 
tive secretary last summer, resigned. At 
a meeting of the new board on January 
29th Mr. Harwood was elected to succeed 
him. This is the first time in the history of 
the Pennsylvania commission that the 
executive officer has been selected from 
among the membership of the board. Mr. 
Harwood has had wide experience in the 
general engineering and construction busi- 
ness, and for some years has been manager 
of a hotel in Hazleton. In addition to his 
activities among the sportsmen, he has 
taken an active interest in Boy Scout 
work. 

Other vacancies on the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners will no doubt 
be filled before this item is off the press. 
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TAKING TROUT ON 
BUCKTAILS 
By George Metcalf Johnson 


EVERAL of us were bowling one 
night in a little community club 
house, when Dr. S., my angling 
partner, came in, knowing he'd find 

me there. Doc, like myself, is also one of 
those “nuts” who get a great kick out of 
tying their own flies. 

“Got something to show you,” he said, 
and plucked forth a box of bucktails, fresh 
from the vise. They were big three- 
inch flies—beauties, of perfect craftsman- 
ship. 

“What do you fellows catch with those 
things?” demanded one 
of the bowlers curiously. 
“Sharks ?” 

“Trout,” I told him, 
pawing over the collec- . 
tion. This chap, inciden- 
tally, did a little trout- 
ing himself. “Brook 
trout, brother, believe it 
or not.” 

“Oh, yeah?” with a 
-grin of wise derision. 

His attitude is typical 
of one I have found 
among many anglers. 
The notion that fish so 
dainty and fastidious as 
fontinalis would fall for 
a coarse bunch of deer’s 
hair lashed to a No. 4, 
or even a No. 1 hook, 
stirs them to roars of 
raucous laughter. Let 
‘em laugh! Who cares? 

The facts are that 
speckled trout are not 
always so fussy in their 
feeding habits as is gen- 
erally supposed. I learned this years ago 
when, as a youngster in my ’teens, I caught 
‘em on chunks of cut-up sucker meat. And 
once I found eleven newts in the belly of 
a half-pounder. He was swollen till his 
tummy resembled that of a fat alderman’s. 
Dainty—huh ! 

Of course, as pointed out in my article 
on tying bucktails, published in Fietp & 
StrEAM for January, 1931, these lures 
need not be big. My kit contains a few on 
hooks as small as a No. 10. These usually 
stay in the box, however, for my experi- 
ence has shown them to be not so good 
when it comes to the overweight laddies. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Again repeating myself, a good general 
rule is—big bucktails, big trout; little 
bucktails, little trout. 

Another advantage in using the larger 
patterns is that one does not take so many 
fish below the legal size limit. Occasion- 
ally, to be sure, you may hook a little 
fellow no more than twice the length of 
the lure itself. This does not happen often, 
however. They leap at the big flies with 
enthusiasm, but fortunately for them- 





Heavy and somewhat cloudy water is usually best for bucktail fishing 


selves, usually fail to make connections. 

Ask almost any bait fisherman of wide 
experience what he considers the most 
effective bait for large trout. The chances 
are he'll say minnows; and he may add 
that they should be fished with a swivel 
hook, so the rig spins in the water. Min- 
nows constitute a most important natural 
food for all game fish, and trout are no 
exception. Nor is a two- to three-inch 
minnow any too large to be engulfed by a 
trout as small as a quarter of a pound in 
weight. Here, I believe, you have the 
secret of the bucktail appeal. The buck- 
tail is not truly a fly in the accepted use 
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of that word; rather an attractive lure 
which imitates the action of the trout’s 
preferred and natural prey. It works on 
the same principle as the streamer flies, 
like the well-known Rooster’s Regret, 
which has been employed so effectively on 
ouananiche. 

It is far from my purpose to claim a 
“cure-all” for bucktails. Like everything 
else, these flies should be given a trial only 
when conditions call for their use, and 
discarded when they fail to deliver the 
goods, They are not nearly so nice to cast 
as the more artistic dry fly, and I am 
always glad to pass up bucktails in favor 
of the tiny floaters. But I shamelessly con- 
fess a fondness for catching fish when I 
go fishing. 

In my article previously referred to, I 
spoke of the general 
effectiveness of these 
flies “when_ properly 
used.” Seth Briggs in- 
forms me that he has re- 
ceived a number of in- 
quiries from _ readers 
who wish more light on 
just what meaning was 
implied in that phrase. 


CCORDINGLY, Mr. 
Briggs has asked 
me to go into consider- 
able detail regarding the 
actual conditions under 
which these lures are 
recommended, together 
with the method of fish- 
ing employed. I am glad 
to comply with his re- 
quest, and trust my re- 
marks may prove of 
some practical value to 
brother anglers who 
have not yet tried out 
this type of wet fly fish- 
ing. The subject will be 
treated under the following heads: the 
outfit, the cast, kind of water, season, time 
of day, and method of attack. 

First of all as to tackle: Any fly rod 
may be used, but best results will be ob- 
tained with a heavy, stiff rod—one that 
has plenty of backbone. A stick 10 or 10% 
feet long, and six or seven ounces in 
weight, is fine if your wrist will stand the 
gaff of continuous casting. Such a rod 
shoots the bucktails out to perfection. Line 
and leader should correspond. A rod of 
this weight could easily handle a D, or 
even a C, level line. A light leader is a 
poor investment for this sort of fishing, 
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Boating News 
and Comment 


Old Admiral Gloom got 
the shock of his life at_the 
recent National Motor Boat 
Show in New York. For 
days before the opening he 
stalked through the Palace, 
croaking dire predictions. 
Came the opening—and boy 
—were you there to see the 
multitudes who came to in- 
spect, to question, to study 
—and to buy? The “Admi- 
ral” left abruptly. 


aEtto= 


The smiling driver whose 
picture appears over the top 
of this column — that’s 
Charles Harrison, London, 
the Elto enthusiast who is 

enerally conceded to be the 
oremost European outboard 
driver, Harrison is now on 
his way to our shores to 
show his stuff against Amer- 
ica’s best. There’s a lot of 
luck mixed up in this racing 
game and we hope this 
sporting gentleman may 
have his full share of it. 


aLlio= 


One of the most interest- 
ing developments of this 
new boating year is the sud- 
den popularity of the small 
sail boat—sailing dinghies, 
small sloops, one-designers 
of all types. A healthy ten- 
dency, and though these are 
not primarily outboard 
boats, we applaud the move- 


ment. What better equip- 
ment could they carry than 
a Lightweight or a Fisher- 


man motor to shove them 
along in failing breezes and 
flat calms? 


=flio= 


This year you can bu 
both a boat and a motor ior 
what the motor alone cost 
a couple of years ago. And 
still have enough left over 
to pay for a good many 
miles of gas and oil. 


=lio= 


If you like the looks of 
the Super “A” just to the 
right, but want a powerful 
motor at even lower price, 
you'll be interested in the 
Service “A”. It’s similar to 
the Super “A” in many re- 
Spects, has the same rug- 
gedness and reliability, 
weighs a bit less but does 
not boast such features as 
rotary valve, spring cush- 
ae Steering. It develops 8 
norsepower—and the pric 
is $128.50! wae 





Elto Announces 
“Fisherman” 


New $87.75 Motor Attracts 
Thousands at Boat Show 


NEW YORK: 


“Twenty thousand boatmen 


can’t be wrong”, and at least that number from 
the throngs that jammed the recent Motor Boat 
Show stopped to pass judgment on the brand 
new Elto Fisherman. Not an easy test for any 
motor because this is the toughest “show me” 
crowd on the map. 

Call it triumph, a knock-out or what you will—the Fish- 
erman crashed through without one dissenting vote. Every- 
one liked it. Fishermen liked it because in every de- 
tail it seemed to bear out the promise of its name. Yachts- 
men “hefted” its light weight, sized up its compact lines 
and voted it an ideal dinghy motor. Its power, sturdiness, 
simplicity and remarkably low price won the attention of 





innumerable cottagers and small boat owners. 


"(Depth Elevator” 


is New Feature 


The design of the drive 
shaft housing permits the in- 
clusion of a feature found 
on no other motor. When 
used on a shoal draft boat in 
shallow or rock-infested wa- 
ter, the entire motor can be 
quickly adjusted to any 
height in the transom brack- 
et by lifting it upward 
and tightening a small fric- 
tion collar, By this means 
the draft may be reduced as 
much as 10 inches. 

Another feature invalua- 
ble to all who troll is the 
new mechanically driven 
water pump. Other methods 
of forcing the cooling water 
through the jackets are en- 
tirely satisfactory in all 
ordinary use, but the pump 
on the Fisherman model in- 
sures cooling under the most 
difficult condition —when the 
motor is throttled down to 
a slow trolling crawl. 


Twin Cylinder Design 


The new motor is rated 
at 4 horsepower, which is 
remarkable power for a mo- 
tor of its weight —39 pounds. 





Its balanced twin-cylinder 
design and shock-absorbing 
tiller handle provide excep- 
tional smoothness. It is very 
quiet. Underwater parts are 
bronze which wins instant 
favor from salt water users. 
Its long list of advantages 
—and its price—assure its 
leadership during the com- 
ing season. 


Lightweight Price 
Reduced to $97-75 


Last year the Lightweight 
made the biggest hit of any 
Elto model in recent years. 
This year it is continued— 
an even better motor than 
before—at a reduced price. 

The Lightweight’s record 
in the hands ef several thou- 
sand owners is pretty close 
to faultless. Literally hun- 
dreds of users have written 
letters of enthusiastic com- 
mendation. 

The ease with which the 
lower housing can be dis- 
mounted, reducing over-all 
size one-third, makes this 
model especially popular 
with yachtsmen and all oth- 
ers who value compact 
stowage. 





built. 
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New Rotary Valve Super “‘A”’ 
11 H. P. for $157.50 = 


Last year Elto introduced the Super 
“C”, confidently asserting it to be as 
fine a twin-cylinder motor as could be 
Users found it so. Now we've 
taken every feature and quality of the 
Super “C” (rotary valve, spring cush- 

handle — overysang) 
them into an 11 H. P., 
motor that is the most dy- 
namic, sweet running little bundle of 
power you ever touched. A really splen- 
did power plant for medium sized fam- 
small runabouts and sea 
skiffs. The price is mighty low. See it 

















Cut shows notable features of new Fisherman model. 


at New Low 
High Favor 


Junior Quad 
Price Wins 





Did you ever drive a four- 
cylinder outboard? Those 
who have know that the 
phrase “luxuriously smooth 
power” is no exaggeration. 
Another of last year’s 
achievements was to bring 
this kind of outboard per- 
formance to people who did 
not want the large, high- 
powered units that had been 
used in four-cylinder con- 
struction, Junior Quad, 18 
horsepower, 85 pounds was 
the answer. This year we 
have brought Qua ower 
to still more people by 
doubling production on Jun- 
ior Quad and slashing a 
neat $50 off the price. 

The Junior Quad is sheer 
delight to run and ride with. 
Its smooth quietness is de- 
ceptive. Flip the throttle 
wide open and though the 
motor sounds (and feels) 


| like an electric sewing ma- 
| chine, you will be foaming 
| along at better than 25 miles 
|in a husky, beamy sea skiff, 


Cruisers Popular 
This Year 


Crowds constantly milled 
around a small outboard 
cruiser displayed at the 
Show. Staunch, well built 
and attractively finished it 
was priced under $400. Such 
craft open endless opportu- 
nities for big-boat pleasures 
at extremely small cost. 
Two can eat, sleep, live 
aboard, and cover many hun- 
dreds of miles of fine cruis- 
| ing in a few days time. Su- 
jper “C” and Senior Quad 
are the preferred motors for 
such craft, particularly the 
|electric starting models. 





Clip this Coupon— We'll do the Rest! 





ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
3152 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 


Send me the new catalog covering all Elto motors. 


Name 
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Man Collects 
‘Library’ of 
35 Fine Pipes 


Yet Swears by ONE 


Tobacco Exclusively 


Mr. Calvin L. White of Clairton, Pa., is 
an ardent pipe smoker. To him, a good pipe 
and good tobacco offer the only real smok- 
ing satisfaction, and he leaves no stone un- 
turned in his search for the happiest com- 
bination. 

In fact, in his search he has collected a 
“library” of thirty-five fine pipes. But his 
search for a “good tobacco” ended long ago. 
Let him tell you about it 


608 St. Clair Ave., 
Clairton, Pa., 
June 29, 1931 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am very much a pipe smoker, be- 
cause a good pipe and good tobacco offer 
the only real enjoyment I can get from a 
smoke. While it is true that a good pipe 
has a lot to do with a good smoke, the 
wrong kind of tobacco spoils everything 
tor me. My collection of pipes consists of 
thirty-five, and all of them are considered 
fine ones. But when it comes to tobacco, 
I stick to one brand exclusively—and that 
is Edgeworth, 

My advice to any man is this—get a 
good pipe, a can of Edgeworth, and enjoy 
the real comfort and satisfaction that 
smoking has to offer. 

Yours very truly, 
Calvin L 


White 


Why not take Mr. White’s advice? Try a 
good pipe and a tin of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. There seems to be something 
about this cool, slow-burning smoke that 


makes men “write home about it.’’ Perhaps 


it’s that special Edgeworth blend of fine old 
burleys with its natural 
savor insured by a dis- 
tinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process. 


Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 112 S. 
22d St., Richmond, Va., 
will bring you a free 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth. Or you can buy 
it from any dealer in 
two forms—-Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from the 15-cent pocket package 








since the sharp points and the barbs of the 
dropper flies are likely to fray it to the 
danger point. To lose a good fish because 
of a weakened leader is not conducive to 
one’s peace of mind. 

My favorite cast consists of three flies 
if I’m fishing a big stream ; otherwise two. 
The tail and first dropper flies are big 
white and brown bucktails respectively ; 
and a black or gray fly of smaller size at 
the top of the cast. Incidentally, bearing 
out my contention as to the relationship 
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conditions or time of year. It is generally 
believed that, at low-water periods, the 
big browns are mainly nocturnal, leaving 
the deeper pools at night to scatter out on 
the riffles in search of food. Then a huge 


white bucktail is the boss lure, even 


though the stream is so clear and low that 
you might fish it through the whole day 
with hardly a strike to reward your 
efforts. 

I have never done very well with buck- 
tails before. sunrise, particularly if the 





| A bucktail is perhaps not the nicest sort of a fly to cast, but it often does wonderful 


work early in the season, before natural flies are on the stream 


between size of flies and size of fish, trout 
taken on this second dropper are usually 
smaller. Thus the advantage in using this 
fly is questionable, but the three-fly cast 
gives a greater variety of patterns. Also, 
the behavior of the upper fly is at times 
quite different from that of the lower two. 
While they are sunken, the upper fly 
skips over the surface and bobs gaily into 
the air, often attracting a strike that might 
not otherwise materialize. 

Let us next consider the most suitable 
waters for bucktail fishing. Bucktails are 


| hardly a brook proposition, being at their 


| best on the larger creeks and rivers where 


to the pound humidor tin. Some sizes come | 


in vacuum tins. And, by the way, you'll en- 
joy listening to the Dixie Spiritual Singers 


as they sing in the Edgeworth Factory over | 


the N. B. C. Blue Network every Thurs- 
day evening. 


you have plenty of heavy water. Don't 
expect good results on a slow-flowing, 
leisurely meadow stream. Ideal dry-fly 
water is not likely to be favorable buck- 
tail water. This, however, is true only of 
the bigger flies. Bucktails tied on No, 8 or 
10 hooks are often effective in any type of 
water; not infrequently, more so than the 
usual run of small wet flies. 

You don’t have to go to the wilderness 
of northern New England, upper New 
York, or Canada to find good bucktail 
fishing, though these territories are ideal. 
Sophisticated trout of the much-fished 
streams in the heart of civilization some- 
times take them readily. I have had 
splendid success on both the open and 
state-leased streams of Connecticut. It is 
my firm belief that, regardless of where 
he lives, the angler who sticks to bucktails 
before conditions are ripe for dry-fly fish- 
ing will take more and bigger trout than 
the majority of those who use any other 
type of wet flies. 

As already suggested, bucktails are in 
the main an early season lure; or, later 
on, to be used in periods of high, cloudy 
water. | do not favor them when streams 
are low and crystal clear. In some locali- 
ties—notably the Adirondacks, where 
many of the streams seem to have a red- 
dish tint—they are effective throughout 
the entire season. 

For night fishing, bucktails are always 
worth trying, without regard to stream 


morning is chilly, though my experience 
in this regard should not necessarily be 
considered a hard and fast rule. It may 
be that the food fishes are not stirring 
until the sun has had a chance to warm 
things up. On many occasions on which I 
made an unusually early start, the day 
began as a total blank; yet later on the 
trout hit the bucktails well enough to 
satisfy any one. 

Now we come to the actual method, 
which differs somewhat from  conven- 
tional wet-fly fishing. For one thing, I 
consider it useless to cast the bucktail 
upstream, as one often does with success 
when using the regulation wet flies. Early 
in the game, experience taught me that 
upstream strikes are extremely rare; in 
fact I don’t recall a single fish taken in 
that way, and certainly it is poor policy 
to try a method where the odds are ap- 
parently all against you. The explanation 
of this seems simple. The ordinary wet fly 
resembles more or less accurately a 
drowned insect or a nymph which has 
fallen into the water and is being swept 
along by the current. It is natural enough 
for a feeding fish to take such a lure. The 
bucktail, on the other hand, must be kept 
in motion by the angler. To do so effec- 
tively, when a churning torrent is rush- 
ing the cast downstream towards you, 
usually proves mighty difficult. 


HIS constant movement of the cast is 

highly important, and in its mastery 
lies the secret of successful bucktail fish- 
ing. The motion consists of short jerks 
done by the wrist, which impart to the flies 
a series of quick darts, with split-second 
rests between. This simulates very accu- 
rately the actions of a minnow. Watch the 
behavior of small fish in shallow running 
water. Usually when they move, they 
move quickly. A pause here; then a sud- 
den dart; then another pause, and so on. 
I think it is the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion which prompts this. Constant motion 
on the part of minnows attracts the at- 
tention of their enemies, and for a little 
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fish to move leisurely is often an invita- 
tion to suicide. While at rest he is com- 
paratively safe; when startled he travels 
like a streak of light. 

Of course no sensible minnow would 
follow the path made by your bucktail 
cast, out in the turbulent white water. But 
[ question whether a trout ever stops to 
ponder the reasonableness, or otherwise, 
of the supposed minnow’s behavior. He 
sees the seductive flash of white and 
brown darting through the water above. 
Smash! And you're fast to him—maybe! 

The casting of bucktails, due to their 
greater size and weight—resulting in 
more air resistance to overcome—c alls for 
greater physical force than in using the 
ordinary flies, but aside from that is much 
the same. Coils of line are held in the 
left hand, to be released at the end of the 
cast, allowing the lures to shoot forward. 
It is best to cast across the current, allow 
a brief moment for the flies to sink slight- 
ly, and then start the jerking, jigging mo- 
tion with the rod tip, steering the lures 
into places that look promising. In the 
case of brown trout the majority of strikes 
will probably come at about the point 
when your cast curves around with the 
current and starts upstream. 





S you strip the line in, retrieve loops 

with the left hand for the next cast. 
Work the bucktails in fairly close, and 
then repeat the operation; but don’t fail 
to keep ‘em darting all the time. At the 
end of the cast, your flies will be coming 
up directly against the current, perhaps 
bobbing on the surface, for the drag of 
swift water now prevents their sinking. 
This is all right, often bringing a savage 
strike, 

Don't be in too great a hurry to leave 
a likely looking spot merely because the 
first few casts are not productive. Pay 
particular attention to places where ex- 
perience tells you trout ought to be found 
—the boil which marks the position of a 
hidden boulder, the edge of an eddy, the 
slick, quiet water between two swift runs. 
In other words, put your bucktails where 
you would drop almost any type of lure. 
Projecting boulders that block the cur- 
rent’s force are always good bets. I have 
killed many fine fish in the race directly 
alongside such a rock—also just above it, 
where the water piles up before dividing 
—by jerking the flies upstream a foot or 
two, followed by a lowering of the rod tip, 
and another short snap back. This keeps 
the bucktail moving in the same spot. You 
may try that stunt over and over—a dozen, 
or even two dozen times—before the trout 
makes up his mind to strike the teasing 
lure. But when he does hit, he'll hit hard, 
often hooking himself by the very violence 
of his smash. 

There are times when it might be de- 
sirable to sink your bucktails deeper by 
means of a few split shot or lead strips, 
though this has never been a favorite prac- 
tice of mine. Split shot on the snell or | 
leader don’t help one’s casting even a 
little bit. However, since muddy water has 
lowered visibility, you may be casting 
over fish that cannot see the lures unless 
put down fairly close to the bottom. Most 
anglers would agree that a stream in 
flood i is a pretty hopeless proposition, but 
if one is unfortunate enough to find him- 
self facing such conditions, he is in a mood 
to try anything once before giving it up as 
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Fishing Tackle of All Kinds: - 


No. 1000A— South Bend Level-Windi 
Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


Reel ont’ 


Rod Values! 


ND we mean values! Quality 

enhanced through improve- 

ments. Prices the same—in many 
instances, even lowered. 

This reel, No. 1000A at $8.50, is 
now greatly im roved. New gears of 
bronze—give added service and wear. 
New extension type level-winding 
carriage doubles the wearing sut- 
face. With genuine phosphor bronze 
bushings, chrome plated leveling 
winding parts and jeweled spool 
caps —it is a value extraordinary. 


The split-bamboo rods —casting or fly 
—at $10 and $16are without comparison 
in their price class. They were built to be 
so. In appearance, material and fittings — 
in poise, action and casting power—at 
their price, they’re unbeatable values. 


From $3.50 to $20.00 you may choose 
other South Bend bait casting rods of 
split bamboo. Fly rods from $5 to $32.50. 
Cross Rods arr ar built) bait-casting to 

fly-rods to $55. 


Oreno Fly-Rod Reel 
No. 1100 at $6.00 


The particular design of this im- 
proved No. 1100 Fly Rod one 
it extraordinarily strong and dur- 
able. One end of spool is perfo- 
rated for line drying. Chronium 
plated line guide reduces line 
wear tO a minimum. Weight 6 
oz. 100 yard size G line capacity. 
Price $6.00 
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» SOUTH BEND 
Fishing Tachle 
Dollar -- Buys 
More in 1932 






Split-Bamboo Rods 


mony b yaeys 10 (at side) — 
Bait casti oe finest bamboo. 
2-piece.No.10, medium weight 
4 to 5‘ feet; we 9, extreme- 
ly light, 5 to 6 feet; both 
brown finish. Price $10.00, 


SOUT Ke8END 


Rods - Reels - Lines - Baits 





a total loss, Permitting the bucktails to do ORENO SouTH BEND Bart Co. 
their stuff near the bottom might bring | LUCK T@REN 2942 High St., South Bend, tna. SEND 
home the bacon. ‘Please send me 1932 edition of FOR THIS 


If you tie your own flies you can make 
some extra heavy bucktails for this sort 

yond ~ Dea 
City.....--- = | MOmed ¢ 








of fishing and thereby avoid the use of 
split shot or lead strips. Metal bodies on 
your flies will do the trick. The most con- 
venient material for making these bodies 

















GetaNEW 
NEPTUNE 


yous. like this new improved Meissel- 
bach. Most perfect for real big-fish opera- 
tions in fresh water. For all big pike and mas- 
calonge casting and trolling, all steelhead, 
salmon and big lake-trout trolling. In salt 
water, for weakfish, bluefish, striped bass, tuna 
and other good ones. 


Improved non-corroding light-weight Bake- 
lite spool and Permo end plates. Free-spool 
throw-off, and new constantly adjustable auto- 
matic drag. Instantaneous ““Takapart” enables 
changing your line in a minute. Extra spools 
available to carry spare lines. Triple multiply- 
ing, 250 yds. Price $7.50. 

Genuine Meisselbach Reels are made in all 
modern styles. Newest and best improvements. 
Popular prices. See them at your dealer’s. 
Catalog and folders FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of 
The General Industries Company 
3221 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 








new ones 
from Gep 


1. **Gep Special’’ triangle shaped 
solid steel rod. The one and only! H 
Combines extreme lightness with un- i 
usual casting action. Complete with 
rod-and-reel locking offset handle 
and tubular case. Ask your dealer. 
2. New Gep Aluminum Rod Case. The 
ideal carrying case for one-piece solid 
steel rods. Made of special alloy alumi- H 
num in lengths to fit all tips. Also 

double-tube for two tips. 4 


Write for FREE Rod Booklet 
Describes complete line of solid steel 
and tubular fishing rods. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Ilinois Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 











is the tinsel ribbon, sold everywhere at 
Christmas time for doing up gifts. This 
ribbon consists of tinsel strips woven with 
thread. It is strong, easy to wrap, and 
makes a perfect body so far as appearance 
goes, but has little weight. Dealers in fly 
tying equipment, however, usually carry 
gold and silver of various widths and 
thicknesses. Use the coarsest obtainable, 
and build up your metal body of several 
layers, winding very tight. Such a fly will 
sink more readily than one with a yarn 
body weighted by split shot. 

I have talked with fishermen who as- 
sert that they have tried bucktails when 
weather and stream conditions seemed 
favorable, and yet with negative results. 
What does that prove? Not much, for 
there are times when nothing can start 
trout feeding. If fish were to strike any 
fly whenever presented to them, we would 
soon have no trout left. 

There is a certain knack in the art of 
bucktail fishing, not particularly difficult 
to acquire; but failure in this respect 


| doubtless accounts for the lack of success 


that many very good wet fly anglers en- 
counter in their earlier attempts. An in- 
stance of this occurs to me. 

An acquaintance and I came to a large 
stream in northern Connecticut at about 
four o’clock one May afternoon, under 
conditions that did not look very promis- 
ing. A storm was due, and in fact it be- 
gan to rain as we put our rods together. 
For spring fly fishing, my preference is 
for plenty of sunshine, but weather is 
something we have to take as it comes. 

My associate was no bucktail enthusiast. 
He did not scoff at these flies, but 
possessed a luke-warm, show-me attitude, 
especially in regard to the big white flies. 
However, he yielded to my urging and 
consented to give them a whirl on this 
occasion. It marked his initial attempt, 
and so I gave him a few verbal pointers 
on their use. We then separated—I going 
upstream, he down. 

Rarely have I enjoyed such fishing as 
the next two hours produced, despite the 
fact that the rain came down in sheets— 
a cold rain that soaked my clothes and 
chilled me to the bone. The stream con- 
tained both brown and brook trout, and 
the latter went simply berserk at sight of 
my big white bucktail. Time after time, 
fish of a pound in weight—and a pound 
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brook trout rates high on that river 
would almost leap clear of the water in 
their eagerness to strike that flashing 
strip of white. Meanwhile the rain con- 
tinued, and I got wetter and wetter, and 
colder and colder. I shook and shivered 
so that it required no conscious effort on 
my part to keep the bucktails moving, 
But who would care about so trivial a 
matter as physical discomfort when plump, 
pink-fleshed “brookies” were on the feed? 

Later, standing thigh-deep in mid- 
stream, I Was hailed from the bank. It was 
my partner, who looked less damp than 
he should have. 

“Where have you been?” I asked, wad- 
ing shorewards. 

“Sitting in the car part of the time to 
keep dry.” 

I looked at him, disgustedly. Imagine 
wasting precious moments in the car on 
such an occasion! 

“Any fish?” I grunted. 


“QVURE. I picked up eight or ten small 
ones, mostly browns, but that white 
bucktail you gave me is no good. I never 
had a strike until I changed to feather 
flies. You ought to try a Grizzly King.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

He pricked up his ears at my tone, “Did 
you get any?” 

I eased a heavy creel from an aching 
shoulder. 

“Take a look!” and I spilled forth its 
contents. 

“Shades of old Daddy Izaac !” he gulped, 
his eyes popping. “What in the world did 
you catch them on?” . 

With considerable satisfaction I held 
up my leader, the tail fly being a huge 
white bucktail, with orange body and 
red tag. It was identical to the one he had 
tried and found wanting. 

“That white baby did all the dirty 
work,” I remarked. “Not bad for a ‘no 
good’ fly, eh, wot?” 

This episode illustrates the importance 
of using the bucktail properly. My friend 
and I had been fishing under identical 
conditions, but with far different results. 
I had learned the knack of bucktail manip- 
ulation through long experience and prac- 
tice; he had yet to acquire it. The moral 
ought to be fairly obvious. Don’t con- 
demn bucktail flies until you have given 
them a fair chance. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANDING NET 
By Adam Tinker 


HE writer’s experience with landing 

nets has been, to say the least, rather 
disheartening. The average angler buys 
a net to his liking, suspends it on his 
person according to his whim and usu- 
ally keeps it indefinitely. I am, therefore, 
apparently below average. 

I used to lose or discard three or four 
nets each season. The bushes would take 
them away from me, my young son 
often purloined them in order to catch 
frogs and then forgot where he left 
them—or I didn’t like the shape or 
size. Frankly, I'm finicky about tackle; 
so, after finding my net bill growing 
each season, I decided to make one. Here 
is how to go about it in case you wish 
to try it: 

First, you must make a form out of a 
pine board. If your net is to be the same 
size as mine, you will want a board 12 
inches wide and % of an inch thick. My 
net is large, as you can see by the dia- 
gram. I use it for bass fishing as well 
as for trout-stream work. But it is sur- 
prisingly light, and when hung at my side 
I scarcely know it is there. You, however, 
may desire a smaller net, and if you do, 
simply reduce the dimensions but keep 


the proportions as well as you can. 

Divide your board into two _ parts, 
lengthwise, with a pencil line. Now to 
plot that curve! Don’t ask me how to 
do it mathematically—I flunked geom- 
etry in high school. I should advise you 
to take a piece of brown paper the size 
of your board and divide it with a pen- 
cil line. Then start drawing an approxi- 
mate curve on one side (half the finished 
net shape), squint at it, rub out here and 
correct there and the first thing you know, 
you will have it pretty nearly right. Now 
cut along the line with a shears and fold 
over on the center line. Using this half 
as a guide, cut the other half and you 
will have the shape of your form. 

This pattern should be 10% inches 
wide by 15 inches long. After tracing an 
outline in pencil on your board (which 
I hope is white pine, as it works easily) 
start in with a draw-knife to shape the 
form. After it is roughed out, finish up 
with a wood rasp and sandpaper. 

Now, “Hey for the merry greenwood, 
hey-high !”—and take your axe with you. 
Select a live hickory sapling (either 
shagbark or pignut), about four inches 
in diameter. Of course, you have pre- 
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yiously obtained permission from the land- 
owner, so you won't have to go sneak- 
ing along behind the fence with your 


prize. } 

Trim off all branches and cut the piece 
so it is slightly over four feet in length. 
When you have arrived home, set the 
hickory butt in a vise and, with a rip- 
saw, cut out a section of solid wood about 
44 of an inch wide and ™% inch thick. 


72 





It is better to make this strip somewhat 
larger and then work it down with a 


knife later, unless 
sawyer. 
Now you are ready for the first step 


you are an expert 


in making the net frame. As you will | 


see, the hickory strip you have sawed 








out is as pliable as a whip, due to the | 
springy quality of the wood and also to | 


the fact that it is green and full of sap. 
Start at the top of the form and drive 
a fine finishing nail through the center 
of the hickory strip into the form. Now 
bend the strip around the sides and se- 
cure with nails as shown in the diagram. 
Eight or nine nails are sufficient. 

Next, hie yourself to the kitchen and 
in a gentle but authoritative voice inform 


madame that you will require the oven | 


for the next half hour. 
Turn on the heat and when the tempera- 
ture has reached about 300 degrees, 


Fahrenheit, put your form, with the | 
hickory strip in place, in the oven. The | 
baking process usually takes about thirty | 


minutes, but watch it carefully toward 
the end of that time. When it begins to 
turn brown in places, the moisture has 
been completely driven out and the frame 
should be done. 

It is now almost as hard as iron. Care- 
fully remove the nails with a pair of 
pliers and if the job has been followed 
through properly, you will have a fine 
rigid net bow. 

Next, work this into the finished shape 
with a wood rasp and sandpaper. 


OW you are ready to make the re- 

inforcement strips. From what is left 
of the original hickory butt, saw out two 
pieces about 10 inches long, 34 of an inch 
wide and % inch thick. Bend these around 
the lower part of the form and bake as 
you did the net bow. These pieces will 
take some little hand shaping, as they 
must fit quite accurately into the lower 
part of the net bow and down into where 
the handle joins. With a little patience you 
can accomplish this (see diagram). 

Now it is time to shape the wooden 
brace which fits into the lower part of 
the net frame. This should be made of 
pine and may be stained mahogany or 
lack, 

When everything fits well you are 
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HIDDEN POINTS sr FLY RODS 
that make sure you land your fish 








These features insure the 
action and strength of every 
Winchester bamboo fly rod. 











1—Ferrule (with windings removed) showing the six true serrations that 
serve as shock absorbers to distribute strain. 








jog Ale 





om 








2—Cross section of ferrule showing end of cane protected against all 
moisture by a permanent metal seal. 





Of necessity, the weakest point of a bamboo fly 
rod comes at the ferrule. The continuous flexi- 
bility of the cane is here abruptly interrupted. If 
the strain of constant action or a sudden severe 
shock is concentrated at the edge of the ferrule 
there is danger of a fracture that may cost you 
your biggest fish. 

The six long, square tipped fingers of the 4 
Winchester serrated ferrule act as effective shock 
absorbers to distribute the strain so that it cannot 
be concentrated at a single point. Otherwise there 
is a tendency to concentrate this strain and pro- 
duce a knife-edge action that breaks down the 
enamel at this point. 

The scientifically designed ferrule, found on all 
Winchester fly rods, acts not only as a shock 
absorber but is absolutely waterproof. Every rod 
is certain to get wet at some time. In a Winchester, 
however, the end of the cane inside the ferrule is 
sealed by a solid metal wall that protects the core 
from the disintegrating effects of air and moisture. 














An exclusive feature, 
found on most Win- 
chester fly rods is the 
unique Roto-Ring tip 
top. This tip top is of 
file hard steel, chro- 
mium plated to prevent 
rust and to make the 
wearing surface even 
harder. The ring rotates 
slightly with each cast 
to distribute wear and 
80 prevents scoring. 
scored tip top will soon 
ruin the most expen- 
sive line. 


These are but a few of the “fine points” which make Winchester Rods as sure to 
win your affection as a Winchester Gun. Look them over, Feel them out. We 
suggest for your inspection: 
Series No. 6149—a beautiful, hand made, dry fly rod (8, 84, 9 and = ft.) 
at $35.00 
Series No. 6065—an unusually handsome fly rod in 8, 9 or 9% ft. lengths 
at $15.00 
(The above rods furnished with an aluminum case.) 
Rod No. 6320—a “combination” rod which can be used as a fly, bait or 
bait casting rod—each in several lengths . . . . . . + « $15.00 


If your dealer cannot show you these and: other Winchester numbers in bamboo, 
tubular or solid steel, send us his name and address, enclosing price, and we will 
see that you are supplied with the rod desired. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Makers of 
Guns and Ammunition — Flashlights and Batteries — Ice and Roller Skates 
Fishing Tackle — Cutlery — Tools 


All Winchester Quality 


bukser 
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The New Anti-Back-Lash 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Think of it! This easy, smooth run- 
ning, heavily nickel plated —Anti-Back- 
Lash—reel for only $4.50! And like 
all other Bronson “Gold Seal,” level- 
winding reels—it takes down, quickly 
and easily—in only three parts! 
You'll get excited, too, when ‘you see 
it on your dealer’s counter—where you 
can FAVORABLY compare it—point 
for point—with reels that sell for twice 
—yes, even three times—the price! 
Write for new colored 
Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


134 State St. Bronson, Mich, 








SUPER DUX 


is Waterproof 
$500 


Postage Prepaid 
Zephyr 
Weight 


$6.00 







FISHING COAT 


you fly fishermen will appreciate the thoughtful 
details which make this Fishing Coat so universally 
desired. Of Super Dux and Knock-About cloth; fine 
corduroy collar; sleeves open part way under arm for 
free movement and ventilation; adjustable cuffs, cor 
duroy lined. Note wool pad on upper left side for 
parking flies. A loop permits fisherman to set up his 
rod while changing flies, giving free use of both 
hands 
Extra light-weight ‘“‘Knock-About’’ wading coat made 
of superior quality sail duck, forest green color, same 
design as above, postage paid, $6.00 
Write for your copy of our de luxe four-color catalog 
it tells you all about Super Dux. For sale at the 
better sporting goods dealers, or if your dealer has not 
yet stocked up—order from 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. - Detroit, Michigan 


. 
free SUPER DUX 2 
WATERPROOF s¥oRT crormicd f 
MATCH MACMLYON CARMARTY €O 
BOX 





Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
for $1.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 
10 cents to cover postage and handling and this 
coupon together with your name and address, and the 
name of your sporting goods dealer. 


Hamilton Carhartt Co., 1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit 














ready for the glue. Use only casein 
(waterproof) glue, This is a white pow- 
der usually sold under the name of 
“Casco” and can be obtained from any 
hardware store. 

Mix the glue according to directions 
on the package—usually about two parts 
water to one of powder—and let stand 
about a half hour before using. Then 
smear the joints well and set in clamps 
or wrap tightly with cord. While the 
glue is still wet, bore a small hole on 
each side of the lower part of the frame 
and into the wooden brace. Then place a 
long thin screw in each hole and screw 
down tightly, drawing up the two hickory- 
frame parts solidly to the brace. Let it 
set for twenty-four hours. You can then 
smooth up the whole with sandpaper. 

The next process is fitting the handle. 
This is accomplished by the fishtail joint 
shown in the diagram (B). Taper the 
lower part of the frame and brace to a 
wedge as in the figure. Then fashion a 
handle from white pine, any length you 
desire. The handle on my net is 8% inches 
from the end of the fishtail joint to where 
the snap is fitted. Make your handle some- 
what longer in the rough and finish to 
the desired length afterwards. With a fine 
saw, cut a wedge-shaped slot to fit the 
V of the net frame. When the union is 
properly fashioned, join with waterproof 
glue, set in clamps and allow it to dry 
for approximately twenty-four hours. 
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Then sandpaper the handle into shape 
and finally varnish the whole frame with 
a good waterproof varnish. Two coats 
are needed to afford complete protection, 

The last step is to bore fine holes at 
intervals of about an inch through the 
sides of the bow for stringing on the net, 

The method of fastening the net to 
one’s person is a matter of individual 
choice. In the halcyon days of my youth 

used to think the elastic cord “hot 
stuff,” but_ once in going through some 
brush, the net caught, stretching the cord 
to full length. When the danged thing 
let go, the end of the net handle socked 
me in the back of the head and for some 
time afterward I saw stars, pinwheels and 
what-have-yous. Since then I have been 
content to use the ordinary French snap 
fastened on dog leashes. One can be pur- 
chased at most any hardware shop. 

By all means, hang the net on your 
right side. It is out of the way there and 
can readily be reached with the left hand. 
A slight pressure releases the snap and 
the net is ready. I have a small nickle- 
plated ring sewed to my fishing jacket, 
about eight inches under the arm, to 
which the snap is attached. 

In conclusion, I find the waterproof 
square-bottom net best. It lasts indefinitely, 
does not tear easily and.a fish lies full 
length in the bottom. About 15 or 18 
inches is the proper depth. I wish you 
luck! You will have a lot of fun, anyway. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR WADERS? 
By Seth Briggs 


IKE everything else in the fisherman’s 
kit, waders should receive their 
proper share of attention if they are to 
measure up to the rugged service to which 
they are usually subjected. Boulders, 
sharp stones, sand and barbed-wire fences 
are just a few of the wader’s enemies. 
Strange as it may seem, however, there 
are lots of anglers who will take the 
most meticulous care of their rods, reels, 
lines, leaders and flies and yet throw their 
waders into the corner of a closet at the 
end of the fishing season. There they 
leave them until the following year. Then, 
when they step into the stream with these 


neglected waders, on opening day, these 
same fellows seem perfectly astonished 
when a stream of melted snow water 
trickles down their legs and circulates in 
intimate fashion between already frozen 
toes. 

If you haven't as yet tested your 
waders, do so now. Last year I went to 
see a friend on the night previous to the 
day we had planned to go fishing. It 
was early in the season and this was to 
be our first trip. During the course of 
conversation, I asked him if he had tested 
out his waders to make sure that they 
were in good shape. He replied that he 


Messrs. Frank L. Cheek (right) and H. Major with three fine sailfish taken off Florida 
by means of trolling with mullet and a silk kite. This method of fishing is becoming 
increasingly popular in Atlantic waters 


SAIL FISH CLUB FLORIDA 
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. hadn’t, but he would do so right away. 
ith He had waders of the stocking variety 
ats and proceeded to fill them with water, 
on, After careful examination we found three 
at leaks in one stocking and two in the 
he other. “Okeh,” said my friend, “I'll patch 
et. them right now.” 
to “Oh, yeah?”, I replied sarcastically. 
tal “Don’t you know that your waders must 
ith be theroughly dry before you use any 
lot rubber cement on them and that usually 
oe takes about 24 hours?” 
rd No, the boy friend never thought of 
ng that. What was he to do now? To bor- 
ed row a pair, if possible, seemed the only 
me solution. I had a pair of boots which 
nd filled the bill until the waders were 
en properly patched. 
ap This sad little tale is typical of what 
Ir- : happens to a lot of folks on opening day. 
Get out your waders now and if you 
ur find any leaks, mark them with a soft 
nd pencil and proceed as follows: & : 
nd. a | 
nd \y a 4 





F you are thoroughly convinced that | , 
et they are as dry as a bone, both inside A strange, new kind of “northern lights”— supplied by Kohler Electric Plants 
te and out, take the required number of 
patches and pin them to a board. This is 


of to keep them from curling up when you 
ly apply the rubber cement. Coat the patches 
ull well with the cement, which you can buy 
18 from any automobile-supply dealer. Also 
apply it to the wader at the site of the 


ia leak. Allow the cement to dry for ten to ‘ ’ ‘ 
ni fifteen minutes, depending on the weather. “Macic” the natives called it when one of the North- 


Then take your patch and, with the heel west Mounted pushed a button and bathed the tiny 
of your hand, press it very firmly over an y ce : 
the site of the leak. Now, place a few settlement of Coppermine River in a blaze of electric 


books or a flat stone on top of the patch | Jight. Then—wonder of wonders—a message came 
25 and permit it to set. ° o4e : 
ee Fila s eaihatedtend sporting goods deal- | through the air. Proof positive that the white man has 








: 
ed 8 . 
fer BI ers carry patches but, if not, you can cut | heaven-sent power! 
in F them from an old pair of waders of yours d : P 
eo lCU«@d or those of some friend. Coppermine River is one of Canada’s most northerly 
j at ie reall eae oni i outposts—beyond the Arctic Circle. Once each summer Kohler Electric Plants 
ur ; deal, it 1s really xcelle . : . : 
es two pairs—or one pair of waders and a | a government ship forces its way through icy inlets to pe app 
he ff pair of boots to fall back on in the event | deliver provisions. And once each winter an airplane — 220v0lts A.C.or D.C. 
~y WI , raders ge Pp P 
It ; of an emergency, When your waders get fi; h 1 ‘1. All oth f Capacities vary from 
to : wet inside, it sometimes takes quite a les Over the camp to leave mail. other communica- 800 wattsto25 K.V.A. 
of ; while to dry them out. To permit the in- | tion with the rest of the world is by radio—radio which, Gasoline or natural 
ed sides to remain wet, or even damp, day like the lichti : 7 gas serves as fuel. 
ey after day, only tends to decrease the life ike the lighting system, receives its energy from stand- — ——— 
i - 4 ce > 7 = ’ . . —ru e: an 
he of them. Perspiration is the worst of- | ard electricity generated by Kohler Electric Plants. nie. as and 
f fender of all, in this respect. Whatever j : 5 7 - pamacttenation- oy 
1 you do, don’t try to dry them out with It would be hard to imagine an inhabited region Rye ansuhere with 
a H ae : " : ‘ " P ear 
heat by standing or hanging them near a| yore isolated from electric power linesthan Coppermine “% ™0s Primitive 
8 stove or radiator. ; ‘ equipment. 
The best plan is, when you come home River. Yet here, as well as on hundreds of farms and in 
a oa. poy Rana pry hundreds of camps, lodges, resorts, Kohler Plants deliver reliable, stand- 
s ut 2 - < yy @ ° ° ° ° 
place, Then, the next morning, turn them | ard electric current—city service anywhere! Send the coupon for litera- 
right side out and hang them up again to | ture specialized to your needs, and for address of the nearest Kohler of 
dry. If the weather is clear, the waders a 
will be ready to use by that evening or Kohler representative. 
ol 


certainly by the next morning. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 


If you are going to put your waders ¢ ‘ : ep 
away for a time, fill them with loosely | gan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of Kohler 


wadded newspaper and hang them in a . . 
closet. Never fold them up tightly, which Plumbing Fixtures. 


is what a lot of people do when they go 
traveling around. Creases will only tend ee al al all at ll al le a al al a a 
to cause cracks, which later pave the way 
L for leaks. 

; — look out for sand, some of —— K 0 h L F 4 mh 0 ~ l . H E LE CTRI Cc 
is bound to get into your wading shoes, 
through ne socks e on to your Oo F P L A N T S 
waders, It is hardly necessary to say that 
the constant friction of sand isn’t going KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


to help toward giving the waders a long : ; ys . 
iiiiesarens lie, Thie exeane that yon Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


should shake out both your shoes and 














socks thoroughly when dry. Name —________ 
All these things involve a little time and Street a 
energy but these don’t cost anywhere 
near as much as a new pair of waders. City. State 
: And be sure that you have some patching 
materials with you when fishing. You may Use in which interested 





get tangled up in a barbed-wire fence, in 
which case you want to be prepared. 
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WHY BE A 
ROD JUGGLER? 


—and it’s a juggler’s job to carry 
them loose. Why risk the loss or 
injury of valuable rods? 


A beautiful Delight fish rod case 
provides perfect protection, ab- 
solute security. Made from a super 
alloy of aluminum—strong as steel 
—light—rustproof—it floats. Has a 
shoulder strap for easy carrying— 
special padlock equipment—body 
wound with fiber cord and finished 
in a beautiful mottled tan. A 
piece of luggage to be proud of. 


DELIGHT 
FISH ROD CASE 


Various sizes. Most popular the 
42-inch case. Holds three rods. 
Price $6.00. Order direct and we 
will send you FREE one live bait 
box 3x5 inches in size. Has belt 
loop for easy carrying. Order rod 
case today on our guarantee: 
absolute satisfaction or your 
money back—no questions asked. 
Consult your bank or Dun’s for 
our standing. We pay postage. 
Use coupon below... Turner 
Brothers, Wellington, Ohio. 
































STRONG 7 moOaTS fasy TO CagRy 





TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, OHIO 
Enclosed is $6.00 for a Delight fish 
rod case. Send me free with it your 
live bait box, on your guarantee 
of satisfaction or my money bock 
Please send descriptive folder 


Nene—___. _ 
Address 














Hildebrandt 


Spinners 


Fishing fast water... hitting 
the pockets... going deep in 
the holes .. reed beds in lakes.. 
around the snags... ANY OLD 
PLACE where there’s fish you'll 
get ‘em bait-casting, fly-fishing, 
or trolling with HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS—consistent fishgetters 
for more than 30 years. 
Ilere’s a NEW one — Hlilde- 
y~ brandt’s FLICKER SP INNER — 
positively wicked on bass—a 
brand-new spinner with action 
galore—that game fish just 
Cc. — T resist! (Sample 35c.) 
Find out about these old 
standbys and get posted on the new fish-get- 
ting Hildebrandt combinations. SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY OF 1932 HINTS — it's FREE. 


HILDEBRANDT 


342 High Street Logansport, Ind. 








ALL HAIL THE 


N April Ist we open the Twenty- 

second Annual Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest. This, incidentally, 
is two weeks earlier than it started last 
year. In addition to including one entirely 
new division in the Large-mouth Black 
Bass Class—namely, the Florida Division 
—we have made several rather important 
changes in the rules and conditions. We 
will briefly review these now, but be sure 
that you also read the complete announce- 
ment on pages 50 and 52 of this issue. 

The reason we added a Florida division 
in the Large-mouth Black Bass Class will 
be obvious to those who have followed the 
lists of prize winners in the Southern 
Division of that class during recent years. 
In five years, all of the prize-winning fish, 
with three exceptions, came from Florida. 
Things came to such a pass that the 
anglers of other southern states refused 
to play ball with the Florida fishermen— 
and we don’t blame them. Now they’ll 
have to play in their own back yard. How- 
ever, we are offering the same amount of 
prizes in the Florida Division as in the 
others—so everybody should be happy. 

Also, inasmuch as Virginia and North 
Carolina anglers have, for a number of 
years, walked away with about 85 per 
cent of the prizes in the Intermediate Di- 
vision of the Large-mouth Black’ Bass 
Class—with fish varying in weight from 
814 to 10% pounds—it seems only fair that 
these two states should be transferred to 
the Southern Division. This should work 
out very well, now that F lorida has been 
put ina division by itself, and it should 
give some of the mid-western anglers a 
chance to compete for some of the prizes 
in the Intermediate Division. 

In order to give the New Mexico and 
Arizona large-mouth fishermen a better 
break, we have transferred these two 
states from the Southern Division to the 
Intermediate Division. 

So as not to conflict with the majority 
of the legal open seasons, the Eastern 
Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class 
will close hereafter on October Ist instead 
of December Ist. On the other hand, since 
the best steelhead fishing in certain sec- 
tions of the far West is to be had only 
during the winter months, the Western 
Division in that class will hereafter close 
on January Ist instead of December Ist. 


UITE a few Wisconsin and Minneso- 
ta muskalonge and pike fishermen 
objected to our closing those divisions on 
November Ist. They told us that they 
often get some of their best fishing during 
November. We are inclined to agree with 
them. Henceforth, the Muskalonge, Great 
Northern Pike and Wall-Eyed Pike 
Classes will close on December Ist. The 
Crappie Class, too, will be extended to 
that date. 

Heretofore, quite a few contestants have 
been sending in affidavits in which the 
girth of the fish had been omitted for 
one reason or another. From now on, 
however, affidavits which do not contain 
both the length and girth, in addition to 
the weight, will be immediately disquali- 
fied, and under no circumstances will we 
deviate from this rule. The reasons for 
this, I think, are obvious—especially in 
establishing new records. Without the 
girth, it is impossible for our judges to 
make accurate determinations. 

Also, we would very much like to have 
outlines sent in, on any kind of paper, 
of every fish entered in the Contest. We 
are not, however, going to make this 
obligatory. Within recent years there have 
been so many records broken that accu- 
rate outlines would prove of very great 
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1932 CONTEST! 


help in verifying these records. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every angler should make an 
outline of all his big fish, for his own 
record and satisfaction—if for no other 
reason. Furthermore, they would be 
mighty interesting in comparing the re- 
spective proportions of the different 
species of game fishes from various sec- 
tions of the country. Care must be exer- 
cised in making such outlines to hold the 
pencil as close as possible to the edges of 
the fish. Only in this way is it possible 
to secure the true proportions of the fish. 

Finally—let us remind you again that 
the Contest opens this year on April Ist 
instead of April 15th. Be sure, however, 
that each and every one of you check up 
with your state laws, first. 

That’s that! Now, let’s get going just 
as soon as your respective states’ seasons 
open! Keep one of our affidavits in your 
tackle box or in the band of your fishing 
hat. Don’t procrastinate—but send in your 
affidavit on every good fish you catch from 
the first day you wet a line. 

You have $3,240.00 worth of prizes to 
shoot at. That’s a lot of money and should 
give every one a good chance to win 
something. 

This year we earnestly hope the 
younger generation will be a lot more ac- 
tive in competing for the Special Boys’ 
and Girls’ Prizes, The response in 1931 
was rather disappointing. 

We're off now! Tie Old Man “Repres- 
sion” on the end of your line, cast him 
out into the drink and let’s make 1932 the 
biggest year in the history of the Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contests. 


ENTER THE TRIPLE-TAIL 


ERE’S a new thrill for salt-water 

anglers—the triple-tail ( Lobotes sur- 
inamensis), This species was not recog- 
nized as a game fish until about seven or 
eight years ago—and mighty few fisher- 
men know about it even today. 

For information regarding it, as well as 
the accompanying photograph, I am great- 
ly indebted to my good friend, Dr. E. W. 
Gudger, Associate in Ichthyology at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
who has made quite an extensive study of 
this fish. In fact he recently published a 
very interesting paper entitled The Triple- 
Tail, Lobotes surinamensis, Its Names, 
Occurrence on Our Coasts and Its Na- 
tural History. This was published in The 
American Naturalist of January-February, 
1931. 

From the photograph, it may readily 
be noticed why the triple-tail received its 
name. The soft portions of both the dorsal 





Photo E. R. hae : 
Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 


Here he is—the triple-tail 


and anal fins projecting backward over 
and below the tail make it appear almost 
as though the fish had three tails. It also 
answers to a number of other names— 
most of them signifying nothing—such as 
steamboat, flasher, black perch, sea 
perch, blackfish, sunfish, lumpfish, straw- 
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berry bass, black grunt and dormeur. 

While the range of Lobotes seems to be 
rather extensive, it apparently is quite 
limited in distribution and that is un- 
doubtedly why it is not better known. 
North of Chesapeake Bay it is only a rare 
straggler. David Starr Jordan says it 
comes northward from the West Indies 
as far as Cape Cod. The extreme southern 
point of its range is probably Surinam 
(from whence it received its specific 
name) in Dutch Guiana, South America. 
It is also found in certain parts of the 
Gulf of Mexico, especially off Louisiana. 
Its principal range appears to be between 
Beaufort, North Carolina and Fernan- 
dina, Florida—at least in so far as angling 
records are concerned. The triple-tail, 
therefore, is essentially a warm-water 
fish. 

The general color scheme of adult fish 
is a dull black and a silvery gray on the 
sides and belly. Younger fish are some- 





times distinctly mottled with yellowish or | 


grayish blotches. The body of juvenile | 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGINNING with the May issue, a 

short article on some species of game 

fish will appear each month in this 
Department. These articles will be devoted 
to both the fresh-water and _ salt-water 
fishes and will comprise, in addition to a 
description of the fish, their names, both 
common and scientific, distribution, natu- 
ral history and the most approved methods 
of angling for them. Each article will be 
illustrated with a picture of the fish in 
question. Not only will the more popular 
species be considered but also a good many 
of those which are not so well known. 

It is hoped thereby, that the readers of 
this Department will not only be able to 
recognize the various species should they 
come across them, but also become familiar 
with some of our game fishes which in the 
past, perhaps, have not been accorded by 
anglers the recognition they deserve. 


THIS series is to be written by Ray 
Schrenkeisen, one of our Associate Edi- 
tors, who is well versed in the ichthyology 
of our game fishes. The Editor of this De- 
partment will supply the information re- 
garding the methods of angling for the var- 
ious species. 











fish is brownish and greenish and always 
decidedly mottled. Also they have white 
pectoral fins and white margins on the tail. 

The favorite hang-outs of the triple- 
tail are around pilings, jetties and old 
wrecks. It usually travels in schools and 
is sometimes found floating at the surface 
on sunny days. Schools consisting of a 
hundred or more fish have occasionally 
been seen. Furthermore, this fish appar- 
ently prefers the shady side of life, since 
it is usually found in the shadow of buoys, 
pilings or even under floating boards, 
boxes and other debris drifting on the sur- 
face. Dr. Gudger believes that it is largely 
the triple-tail’s fondness for shade that 
leads him to seek such places. 

The average weight of the mature fish 
varies from 7 or 8 up to 15 pounds. The 
extreme weight is probably around 25 or 
30 pounds. 

According to all reports, Lobotes is a 
fighter of the first water. He is extremely 
powerful and comes out of the water, I 
am told, very much like a black bass— 
which is saying plenty. Furthermore, he 
is not given to sulking, which is a mighty 
good selling point when talking about 
game fishes. 

The favorite bait of this species is either 
clams, shrimp or cut mullet. They feed 
largely upon the smaller bait fishes and 
also upon mussels. 

In 1923, according to Dr. Gudger, Dr. 
Charles L. Summers of Baltimore caught 
37 triple-tails in four days around the hull 
of an old iron side-wheeler sunk during 
the Civil War. This wreck was located 

















you have no inter- 
est in a Hexi-Super- 
Cane Rod. But if 


you are the kind of sportsman who knows fish- 
ing —loves the skill of it—seeks the deepest 
pleasures it holds for you—you will some day 
get yourself one of these 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


Treated by Secret Chinese Process 


Here’s a rod that com- 
bines the advantages of 
overa century of exper- 
ience with a fundamen- 
tally better material. 
It’s treated by an exclu- 
sive process, discovered 
in China, which gives 
the cane 25% greater tensile strength— 
more snap and resiliency—more light- 
ning-like action. 





Send for booklet which describes these 
finer rods. 

Whatever yourneeds in tackle—reels, 
lines, lures, baits, hooks, bows, creels, 
etc.— you can fill them with items 
made by the makers of Hexi-Super- 
Cane Rods. ... Find this trade mark 





to discover greater satisfaction. 


* HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CoO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete 
Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 





SEND | 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





BSAA aese 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Adams St., Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send your booklet —““A Chinese Secret for Fishermen.” 





Beas sase WUVVVVIVT 




















KINGFISHER 





FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.+. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 






DESIGNERS 
PHILADELPHIA SOLE 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” § DISTRIBUTORS 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 











LOW PRICES 


With production quantities up and raw 
material costs down, Hodgman Caimp- | 
lites and other Hodgman Air Beds are 
now available at prices that offer sensa- 
tional values. You can buy perfect sleep- 
ing comfort for hundreds of outdoor 
nights for as little as $8.50. 


The Hodgman Camplite has years of 
service built right into its sturdy “rib” 
construction. It is made of extra quality 
jeans which is heavily rubberized, with 
rubber on the inside. The color is deep 
olive, attractive and practical. This pop- 
ular air bed has a lock type air valve with 
standard pump connection, and is avail- 
able in a range of four sizes. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Every sportsman should have the new 
1932 catalog of Hodgman Sporting Spe- 
cialties. It describes Hodgman Air Beds 
and other Sporting Specialties and is free 


for the asking. 





HODGMAN 


or Ribber Company 


MAIL COUPON ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE 


for free 1932 catalog 









Standard Model 
,also supplied weedless 





With the bass as our salesmen 


Mack’s Minno-Bug 


outsold every other lure in this 
part of the country in 1931. 
WHY? Minno-Bug casters get results 
Don’t miss enjoying this new fishing 
It’s the sporting perfection of bait casting 
3g, Yo, 5%, 3% ounce. All colors $1.00 
From your dealer or direct, postpaid 


MACK'S TACKLE WORKSHOP 
Sunshine Ranch San Antonio, Texas 
Also makers of Mack’s Mouse & Mack’s Floating Bugs. 











about 300 feet off shore, at a point about 
8 miles southwest of Beaufort Inlet, North 
Carolina. These fish varied in weight from 
14 to 21 pounds. 

In 1926, Mr. Harry J. Padgett enjoyed 
some excellent triple-tail fishing near the 
mouth of the Savannah River in Florida. 
He caught most of his fish about four 
feet below the surface, which is quite typi- 
cal of the experience of most triple-tail 
anglers. On one occasion he caught eleven 
fish in two hours, aggregating 125 pounds 
in weight. The largest tipped the scales 
at 18% pounds. Another time he caught 
19 fish in an hour and a half—and lost 
plenty tackle. Mr. Padgett recommends 
the use of a 3-foot wire leader to keep the 
line from being cut on rocks and barnacles, 


| of which there are usually plenty in the 


triple-tail’s haunts. 

Very little is known about the triple- 
tail—at least from the angler’s standpoint. 
One of the main reasons for publishing 
this little article is to find out if any of our 
readers have had any experiences with 
this interesting game fish. If so, both Dr. 
Gudger and we would appreciate your 
telling us about them. 


SOME MORE PRIZE WINNERS 


ERE is the list of prize winners in 
the Intermediate and Southern Divi- 
sions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class. Because of the late closing date in 
these two divisions, we were unable to 
publish the result in our March issue. 
Unfortunately, our judges have not yet 
come to a decision regarding the Sixth 
Prize Winner in the Eastern Division of 
the Rainbow-Steelhead Class but we hope 
to be able to notify the winner very 
shortly. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Intermediate Division) 


First Prize—JOHNNIE SYKES 
Weight—11 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Tar River, N. C. 
When Caught—Sept. 14th, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—South Bend. 


Second Prize—D. T. HANES 
Weight—11 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Deep Creek, Va. 
When Caught—Sept. 7th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Dowagiac 
Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Dardevlet. 


Third Prize—C. C. REDD 

Weight—10 lbs. 

Where Caught—King’s Pond, Ashland, Va. 
When Caught—Sept. 27th, 1931 
Rod—Oxford 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Heddon No. 7509 B.F. 


| Fourth Prize—JOHN C. HAMLET 


Weight—10 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Prince, Va. 

When Caught—June 17th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Baby Game Fisher. 


Fifth Prize—N. C. REDFORD 
Weight—9 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Cohoke Pond, Va. 
When Caught—Dec. 26th, 1931 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Abbey & Imbrie 
Line—Lignum Vitae 

Lure or Bait—Blackback Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—J. G. SUTTON 
Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—New Kent County, Va. 
When—June 15th, 1931 

Rod—South Bend 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Live Minnow. 
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Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 
CHARLES E. ASHLEY—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—6 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Herrington Lake, Ky. 
When Caught—Sept. 15th, 1931 


Rod—True Temper 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black Knight 

“— or Bait—Creek Chub Crawfish No, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
{Southern Division) 


First Prize—O. G. TURNER 

Weight—15 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Blue Cypress Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—Nov. 23rd, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Ashaway . 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Frog No. 2000. 


Second Prize—F. B. RAINEY, Jr. 
Weight—15 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Kissimmee River, Fla. 
When Caught—Dec. 19th, 1931 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Heddon 

Line—Niagara 

Lure or Bait—Al. Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 


Third Prize—D. W. BLOCKER 
Weight—14 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Kissimmee, Fla. 
When Caught—July 12th, 1931 
Rod—Kinghsher Bamboo 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Sears Roebuck 

Lure or Bait—Johnson Spoon. 


Fourth Prize—ROY FRIERSON 
Weight—14 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Brusher Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—May 4th, 1931 
Rod—Abbey & Imbrie 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


Fifth Prize—B. C. WILLS 

Weight—13 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—Chunky Pond, Fla. 

When Caught—Sept. 12th, 1931 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Seminole 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Crippled Min- 
now. 


Sixth Prize—J. B. LAW 
Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Walton Slough, Fla. 
When Caught—July 5th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—Al. Foss. 


Duplicate Sixth Prize—W. D. ARRISON 
Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Walton Slough, Fla. 
When Caught—July 7th, 1931 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—U. S. Black Knight 

Lure or Bait--Al. Foss No. 15. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 
J. C. DICKINSON, JR.—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—10 lbs. 13% oz. . - 
Where Caught—Lake Hernando, Fla. 
When Caught—May 10th, 1931 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Criterion 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Johnson Spoon. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
“WORKING” LAKES 


FisHinGc Epitor: : 

Some few years ago I read—I believe in 
Fretp & StrEAM—an article on ‘working lakes” 
and “lakes in bloom.”’ My recollections of the 
article are a bit hazy and any enlightenment 
you may give on the following questions will 
be greatly appreciated. 

What is meant by “the lake is working” or 
“the lake is in bloom?” Do both terms have one 
and the same meaning? 

Exactly what occurs when the lake under- 
goes this metamorphosis? 

On September 19th we visited a lake in. the 
eastern part of Ohio and found the water in a 
very unfavorable condition for fishing. It was 
exceedingly roily and turbid. In the early morn- 
ing before the wind stirred up the water, there 
was a green substance on the surface of the 
lake not unlike spilled light-green paint. What 
was this green Be ay 4 

If I recall correctly, the article in which I 
read about “working lakes” and “lakes m 
bloom,” said that this condition of the water 
was over before the end of August. Was the 
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above instance just a belated case or doesn’t 
my memory serve me correctly? I heard some 
one say that the first frost would clear up the 
water. Is this true? 

It is needless to say that we received no 
strikes from the bass and had to content our- 
selves by fishing for panfish with worms in 
the more shallow sections of the lake. We had 
fair success with these, taking them from around 
he many tree stumps. 
’ F A. Frepertc Baver. 


ComMENT: In a certain sense, the exact 
reasons for lakes working are sometimes rather 
obscure. In the main, it is due to the formation 
of unusually large amounts of vegetable matter 
and its ripening caused by the excessive warmth 
of the water. That is why it happens, as a rule, 
only during the height of the summer period. 

The principal cause of lakes working in the 
majority of cases is probably due to the for- 
mation of algae which, as you may know, com- 
prise the lowest forms of plant life, consisting 
of single-celled organisms. In other words, they 
are single-celled plants. It is these that cause 
what you refer to_in your letter as “spilled 
light-green paint.” Enormous quantities of these 
are formed when a lake is working. 

Also, there are all sorts of aquatic plant life 
blooming on the bottom and which at that time 
ripen and expel the seeds which come to the 
surface. These, too, comprise part of the work- 
ing operations of a lake. So, in other words, it 
consists of a variety of circumstances resulting 
from the growth of different types of vegetation 
brought about by summer heat. Consequently, 
as you say, the first frost would definitely put 
such operations to an end. 

There are various explanations as to why 
fish do not_ feed readily during working 
operations, One explanation is, and _prob- 
ably a very reasonable one, that a great deal 
of this vegetable matter, such as algae, seeds, 
etc., gets into their gills and_ interferes with 
their “breathing” operations. In other words, 
they probably do not feel as well during this 
period and are off their feed because of a 
partial suspension of their normal life operations. 

It may Be rather unusual for a lake to work 
as late as September 19th, though perhaps not 
remarkable. A good deal of this would natu- 
rally depend upon the location of the lake and 
the weather. Northern lakes, of course, stop 
working a good deal earlier than do lakes in 
the South. Of course, the principal factor is 
the weather. 

FisninGc Epiror. 


AN ALL-ROUND TROUT FLY ROD 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

As a constant reader of Fierp & Srream, 
I would appreciate some help on the following 
question. 

I plan to buy a new fly rod for the coming 
season and use my present rod and past ex- 
perience as a guide. The rod have now is 
9% feet in length and weighs 4 ounces. It is 
very whippy and I am unable to do decent 
work with this rod unless I use a very heavy 
line. Now my height is 5 feet 6 inches and 
because of poor health my average weight is 
around 120 to 125 pounds, so you see I am not 
very husky. In view of these facts, my present 
opinion is that I need a rod about 9 feet and 
weighing around 5% ounces at least, but whether | 
it should be a whippy or comparatively stiff rod, 
I confess I don’t know. Neither would I know 
the correct size line and I can hardly afford to 
experiment. Your suggestions will be appreci- 


ated. 
P. M. 


Comment: In regard to the questions which 
you ask about a fly rod, I don’t know just what 
to tell you, for the simple reason that you gave 
me certain information which is not at a 
necessary, such as your height and weight. You 
didn’t say a word, on the other hand, as to 
exactly what the rod is to be used for—that is, 
whether for trout or bass, what the average size 
of the fish are and where you are going to do 
your fishing. Also you didn’t mention whether 
it is to be used for wet-fly fishing or dry-fi 
fishing, or both. You see these things, after all, 
are the most important considerations. 

The best I can do, therefore, is to figure on a 
general trout fly-fishing rod for both wet-fly 
and dry-fly work and to be used on fish of aver- 
age size—that is, fish running from eight or 
nine inches, up to probably a pound and a half 
or two pounds, lf this is what you want I would 
by all means suggest your using nothing heavier 
than a rod weighing about 4% ounces. This 
would mean one about 8% feet in length. It 
should be fairly stiff and powerful, however, 
especially if you want it for dry-fly work. 
‘nless you are in the habit of catching much 
bigger fish or unless you expect to do fly fishing 
for bass, I cannot see any reason at all wh 
you should get a 9-foot rod weighing as omah 
as 5% ounces as you suggested in your letter. 
To fish with a rod of this kind from morning 
until night would be very tiring and is totally 
seapestary on streams and for trout of average 

A fairly powerful 41%4-ounce rod should be 
able to handle an E level enamel line or an 
HDH_ double-tapered line. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 
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HODGMAN WADERS 


OFFER 


ey 


hea 


GREATEST VALUE EVER 


Right now Hodgman Waders 
offer you the greatest value 
ever! Not only are 32-ounce 
Zephyrweights available at new 
low prices but they bring you 
time-tested dependability plus 
new improvements. And all for 
the remarkably low price of 
$15.00. 

Hodgman Zephyrweights are 
the only 32-ounce Waders made 
in America. The 1932 model has 
extra wide in-seam reinforce- 
ments running clear down the 
inside from crotch to foot-top. 
Made of two layers of finest 
gray nainsook fabric, rubberized 
and vulcanized, with feet of 
strong olive jeans. Every seam 
stitched and cemented to assure 
greater durability. Guaranteed 
Hodgman quality with these 
extra features. 











Hodgman Rubber Co. 
Malden, Mass. 
















(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 






Gentlemen: Please send me the free 1932 Catalog of Hodgman Sporting 
Specialties. I am particularly interested in WADERS O “ss 


For all-round fishing and 
hunting, Hodgman All-Rubber 
Waders at $14 a pair are excep- 
tional values. 

FREE 1932 CATALOG 


All Hodgman Waders are de- 
scribed and illustrated in the new 
1932 Catalog. So are many other 
fascinating Sporting Specialties. 
Send the coupon now for your free 


copy. 


HODGMAN 
pen Rubber Company 







AIR BEDS [) 

















for the asking. 


HARDY’S AGENTS 








Famous TACKLE 
400 Pages FREE 


The most informative Angling 
Catalogue in the world is yours 


In case of difficulty apply to 


The HENRY SMAIL CO., INC. 
92 Fulton St., New York 









Weedless 


Pat. 
Applied For 





“The 


Baby” 
That Gets the Fish 


Smart fishermen have known for years that there’s noth- 
ing bass, lake trout, muskies, pickerel or pike like better 
than a nice fat mouse. But it remained for Shoff to make 


a mouse so real as to fool a mouse. How the fish go 
for it! Full hair body, beady eyes, alert ears, sassy 
whiskers, and slim, slippery tail. A_ tidbit the fish 
can’t resist. Natural gray or white. Two types: Baby 
mouse for fly rod, 300 B, size 4 hook, for trout, each 
50c; medium size mouse, 300 S, 1/0 hook for bass, 
75c; full size mouse, 300 L, 3/0 hook for bass, 75c; 
large mouse, 300 M, 6/0 hook for muskies, $1.00. 
Mouse for casting, weighted, floats in natural position, 
300 CL, for bass, % ounce weight, $1.00; 300 CM, for 
muskies, % ounce weight, $1.25. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, address us direct. Write today for free 
catalog, featuring those master specialties that blue- 
blood fishermen in all parts of the globe address us for. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Company, Largest Manufac- 
turers of Fishing Tackle on the Pacific Coast, Dept. 
A-51, Kent, Washington. 
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Twenty-second Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, $3,240.00 in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 52) 


Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1932. The closing dates 
are specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. 


8 All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Fietp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


10 In event of two or more 
fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 
1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 
12 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 


lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. 

EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 
angling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent, New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fre_p & SrreaM, 578 Madison Ave., N. V. City 


Kind of Fish Weight 
Where caught 
Line Lure or Bait 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this day of 





I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Notary’s Signature... 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


Length Girth 
Rod used Reel 


When Caught 


State (SEAL) 














OE 5 
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NO QUARTER 
(Continucd from page 19) 


had my blood really chill before, but it 
did then. For in a line, one behind the 
other, six great dogs were coming after 
me. They didn’t make a sound. Leaping, 
leaping, they came on in long, terrible 
bounds. Heads hung low between their 
shoulders, silent—I knew they were com- 
ing for me. The little gun felt like a toy 
in my hands. 

The black billowing scud of storm 
reached up and blotted out the sun. With 
it came a gust of air—cold as off an arctic 
flow. The world.was half darkness and 
ominous. 

In great bounds the dogs came on, the 
stiff hackles on their backs bristling up. 
It was hard to believe. Italy was an old 
country—things like this couldn't happen 
in Italy. Yet I knew, in the bottom of my 
heart, that I would need my gun, and that 
if it jammed or if they rushed more than 
one at a time— 

Something about the storm—the black, 
rushing madness of it—was in the hearts 
of these grim mongrels. Storms did that— | 
crazed the universe; threw over law and | 
order, The pack felt the madness. I was a 
stranger in strange clothes; my face was 
too white. I was to be dragged down. The 
pack willed it—centuries ago it had been 
willed. 

I know dogs, and I knew what was 
in the hearts of these! Later in the war 
1 had tracer bullets fan my cheeks, but 
this day I was condemned to die. 

I faced them, fear pounding in my heart. 
If they would only bark like ordinary 
dogs! But this low throat sound was war 
—war to the death! 








HE leader came straight toward me. 

I could hear the thud of his heavy 
feet. He was snarling in his chest and 
slobbering at the mouth. I was running 
backward, yelling them off. Fifty yards 
away! If I stumbled, God help me! Thirty 
yards—ten ! 

He left the ground. I pressed the trigger | 
of the automatic. He was in mid-air and 
on a level with my chest. I saw the little 
hollow-point bullets flick the hair along 
his neck and kill him. His eyes, even with 
mine, lost the fierce intensity of hate. His 
heavy body crashed into my shoulder and 
spun me sideways, nearly knocking the 
rifle from my grasp. Teeth tore open the 
back of my upraised hand. He struck the 
ground and jerked a time or two, the 
slobber at his mouth flecked with red. I 
whirled in panic to face the others, my 
nostrils filled with the rank, pungent odor 
of his wet coat. 

The second brute was leaving the 
ground in a running spring. I hit him in 
the teeth with the hard steel barrel and as 
he stumbled from the blow I squeezed the 
trigger. I had never liked an automatic 
trigger pull, but on this day I blessed the 
man who designed it. 

Then the rain came—a cold, bucketing 
sheet of water that almost knocked me to 
my knees. Out of breath and half blinded 
by the downpour, I watched the remain- 
ing four dogs fan out in the weird half 
light, their heads weaving—mouths open 
—snarling. I didn’t give a rap now. It 
was victory—I had won! I cussed ’em in 
good old American and shot the dirt from 
under their big feet. 

They turned and loped away into the 
storm. I stood and watched them go, 
trembling and a little sick at my stomach. 
Looking up, I smiled at the rain that beat 
my face. 

Italy—old civilized Italy, where I'd | 
been challenged to a survival of the fittest | 
without quarter. 
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the 
skilled angler- workmen 
of the world’s finest tackle — to be sold to 
ay at lowest possible prices. 

n the rod shop, only the finest split bam- 
boo rods are made — powerful surf-casting 


At Kalamazoo in Shakespeare shops 


are making some 


rods for ocean fishing, where it is neces- 
Sary to impel your bait to great distances 
— bait casting rods with fine, spring-like 
action which makes possible the longest 
cast with utmost precision and accuracy — 
feather-light rods that cast your fly deli- 
cately and accurately to any distance with 
the reatest ease. bearer Shakespeare r 
is “Honor Built from Butt to Tip” by 
master workmen who build them as they 
would for themselves. 


“Like a Fine Watch” 


Shakespeare reels with their jewelled 





bearings and accurate workmanship preci- 


sioned to less than a thousandth of an 
inch, are made in a shop where every man 
is judged solely on the excellency of his 
product. Level-winding, automatic, or 
single-action reels by Shakespeare are all 
designed and made with consummate skill 

-definitely the highest attainment of the 
reel maker’s art. Honor Built and Honor 
Sold with an Unlimited, Unqualified Guar- 
antee, Shakespeare reels range in price 
from one to twenty-five dollars and are 
unquestionably the world’s greatest value. 


. 
Braiding the Finest Lines 

Skillful fly casting is delightfully easy with 
a Shakespeare Tru-arT double tapered _ fly 
line; and a Shakespeare “Wexford” casting 
line’ makes accurate long-distance bait 
a easy, without the usual trouble- 
some back lash. 





ean have the finest 


Fishing Tackle made 


at the 

lowest 
possible 

price! 
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Shakespeare Super Silk and Super Linen 
lines are made in just one super quality. 
They are the finest, strongest, most perfect 
fishing lines possible to produce. ‘hey 
are made for anglers who appreciate the 


best. 
“Baits That Catch Fish” 

Every angler wants a few baits in his 
tackle box that he can absolutely rely on, 
but every angler, knows that no one bait 
will always “get ’em.” The thing to do is 
to find a few good baits — and stick to 
them. The new Darb-A-Lure is such a 
bait. Anglin’ Jake’s testimonial, after a 
whole season’s test tells the story: “It 
don’t always get ’em but it comes darn 
close to it.” During its full season of test 
and trial, it delivered the goods eight times 
out of ten with hundreds of limit catches. 








Ask your dealer for this Shakespeare Darb- 
A-Lure bait. Catalogue free. 


401-A N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shakespeare 








BEAN’S NEW FLY BOOT 


Lightest and most flexi- 
ble boot we ever offered, 
A distinct departure 
from anything ever made 
in a wading boot. 
Weight only 70 ounces. 
Will not slip at heel as 
ankle is small and flex- 
ible. Fits like a dress 
shoe. Easy to walk in 
as a moccasin. Leg can 
be rolled way down for 
cool walking or drying 
out. Made of highest grade rub- 
ber money will buy—pure crepe 
rubber sole. Color: dark olive. 


Sizes 5 to 12—widths to fit 


feet. 
$6.75 Postpaid 
Extra large or long legs 25c extra. 
Same boot knee length, $4 postpaid. 
Write for New Spring Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN 
37 Main Street 










all 


A NEW AND DEADLY FLY ROD LURE 
The e 
-_ 
SE this sensational new lure for Bass, 
trout, musky or any game fish and you 
will be sorting out the fish you wish to keep! 
Guaranteed to get more strikes —- more 
fish than plain spinner and fly. Three 
patterns. white, yellow and natural, 
with gold plated spinner blades. Ask 
your dealer for the River-W olf; if he 
can't supply you, send us his name 
and a dollar bill and we'll send 
you one of each pattern. Be sure 
to ask for our Assortment 
C-53. MARATHON CATALOG 
of Flies, Lures and Tackle, 
& GUIDE TO FLY FISHING 
FREE with your order! 
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Freeport, Maine 








BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Diviston 

Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 
Ist . . . $100.00 
Zag... + Se 
mG. sss ae 
Ge «. «+s. ae 
Sha... « 16968 
6th . - 15.00 


Total $220.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fie_p & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (1/i- 


cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1932. 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions, No specified lure for black bass divisions, 
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$3,240.00 IN PRIZES 


22nd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & STREAM during 1932 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and-conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1932, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, ent Kansas, Colorado, 

‘tah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DtvisIon 





Must be taken before January 1st, 1933, in 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Ftortpa Division 

Must be taken before January 1, 1933, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fre-p & Stream during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (£so.r masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Eso estor) 


— 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


reum) 


(Stisostedion wit- 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS ( Pouio.vis 


annularis ) 


Above four species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1932 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
Ist . .. - $5000 
Zag... +. 2540 
308 ss. + 2 
Oe ...«'s ee 
5th . - «1000 


Total $120.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fietp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prizes must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 











LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit. ) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1932. 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 
(Continued from page 11) 


Enormous, Fontinalis.’ There will be no 
rank and no office in the brotherhood 
save that the Lieutenant, having in his 
custody the tools of our craft, shall be 
known as the supply officer. School be- 
gins tomorrow, but our time is our own 
between sunup and nine o’clock, and four- 
thirty in the evening and dark. 

“In order to expedite matters and bring 
about prompt disciplinary measures, we 
will be paired. The Major and the Cap- 
tain will be paired, and will do their 
angling in the early morning hours _be- 
tween sunup and nine o'clock. I will be 
paired with the supply officer, and we 
will do our angling in the evening hours. 
Is it agreed?” 

“Agreed!” 
Captain. 

My assent was less enthusiastic. I felt 
no honor in my nomination to office. It 
seemed to me that as the owner of all 
the available tackle in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force my foresight and self- 
denial were not receiving their proper 
reward. 

“It is further agreed,” the Chief Of- 
fender continued, without taking any 
vote, “that the culprit shall be brought 
to book by means of the fly alone. Garden 
hackle and all other lures whatsoever are 
expressly forbidden. That brother who 
has the good fortune to take Enormous 
shall thereafter have the sole and ex- 
clusive right to the cabalistic symbols, 
A.E.F., which to us shall mean ‘Angler 
Extraordinary Forever.’ In the secret 
places of our hearts he shall outrank us 
all.” 

Thus began The Great Endeavor. Every 
morning, at dawning, the Major and the 
Captain went forth with high hopes and 
returned with defeat written on their 
faces. Every evening the Chief Offender 
and I sallied forth with boasts upon our 
lips and returned in humble silence. All 
of us made some nice captures, which 
added greatly to the quality of our mess, 
but the brotherhood took no count of 
them. 

All the stories at the mess had to do 
with the actions of Enormous: On one 
occasion my heart had leaped into my 
throat when I pricked him with a Rube 
Wood. For a second only he was on, but 
in that second I visualized a mighty com- 
bat. Then he was gone, to rise no more 
that day except in the retold tale at mess 
and in my dreams that night. 


voted the Major and the 


HE Great Endeavor became known to 

all our fellow officers. They chided us 
—but gladly accepted the trout that we 
provided. Pretty little Yvonne, who wait- 
ed on our table, declared that her father, 
before he went away to war, often brought 
in many large trout—much larger, she 
said, than anything we had pr oduced. But 
then, he was a great fisherman, she proud- 
ly declared, and had certain secrets. 

At last our tour of school duty came 
to an end and we awaited orders. | must 
admit that the members of the brother- 
hood awaited them with remarkable 
patience. A tour of the trenches is quite 
appealing to that soldier who has never 
been there, but how could any soldier- 
fisherman be content to go off to the wars 
and leave Enormous ? 

One day the Chief Offender came to 
me with an exceedingly long face. “I 
fear,” he said, “that tomorrow will bring 
my last chance at Enormous.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“The Adjutant tells me that I am to 
80 up to the sector occupied by the Rain- 
bow. Perhaps it’s only a rumor. I hope so.’ 





MONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo Fishing Rods 


The World’s Most Popular Make. Famous Since 1875 & 


Your GAME COCK Rod 
Will CAST and FIGHT 


pick a famous Montague Red Wing Game Cock fly rod 
while you’re at it. For the silky smooth casting that gets 
the strikes. For the superb fighting mettle that takes on 

all comers, handily lands the Big Ones. 








































Montague superior quality heavy Tonkin cane, 
thoroughly seasoned, specially selected and Mon- . 
tague heat-treated for Game Cock temper. Solid r 
cork grip, shaped just right. Hand welted / 
serrated ferrules and hand-made reel seat j 
of Montague’s own make. All fittings ! 
the very best. Handsomely wound in 
red and yellow silk. Game Cock red 
aluminum waterproof screw-cap 
case. Lengths: 714’ Light Trout, 
814’, 9’, 914’ Medium Trout; 
9’, 9%’ Bass or Steelhead. 


Popular Rods at 
Popular Prices 


Montague Fishing Rods are 
the most popular split-bamboo 
rods in the world. No matter 
what style or grade you select, a 
Montague gives you the very highest 


Famous Montague 


Red Wing value. The most rod for your money 
in any style, for fresh water or salt water, 
Game Cock at any price from $2.00 to $60.00. 


Fly Rod, 
$25.00 


Leading dealers sell the best fish- 
ing rods . . . Montague Rods of 
split-bamboo. Ask your dealer 
TODAY. 


tage aves MONTAGUE 


for Big Fish  =§ ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
W orld’s Largest ene of Split- 

Silver bamboo R 

Gold Drawer A-K, Al City, Mass. 
Montague’s 1932 complete Catalog 
will give you full details about all 
Montague Rods of split-bamboo. 
Also includes practical informa- 
tion on tackle and fishing, and the 
full Rules for winning Montague 
Bronze, Silver and Gold Awards 
for taking big fish. FREE. 


Bronze 


. Awards are made according to 

74 / weights of fish taken, and are for 

the most popular fresh water and salt 

water species. Not a gompetition. No 

> entry fee is charged. Ask your dealer 
/ for the Montague Rules TODAY. 








“a strike!” 


And you hook a big one . . . he’s a fighter 
. -. then you finally land him and he’s all 
yours... 






( \ C . —— Pa 


Bee, a i — al 

Deas Rbtr Ln «That's ssa ell acon as ae 
“ws O’'Joy Fishing Creels. You won't ever have 

to worry about your catch going bad or about 





Sheepskin Lined for Flies carrying along a lot of extras. All the tackle 
Ventilation Holes poms ae and is out of the way. 
Zi sta GET YOURS TODAY .. . this creel was 
1 Comparten cu, _ Duilt for ‘REEL’ fishermen. 

THREE SIZES 


(Pat. Pend.) 


$395 a #4 50 #500 


LEIBOLD & COMPANY 


--,- Outing Goods.... 
90 New Montgomery Street «Dept. 11- San Francisco, California 








HOW | WO 
SUCCESS 


L. FO55 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER 


First | slid in easy—— 
Didn‘t make a splash— 
Then | gave a wobble 

And threw out lots of flash. 
Then I shook my pork rind— 
It was goodby for that bass! 


5 APPEALS GOT HIM 
* 


VERY AL. FOSS BAIT has 5 sure-fire, 
time-tested appeals to fish appetite. 
Here they are: 


1. Wobbling Body 
2. Sparkling Color 
3. Flashing Spinner 
4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


16 years of ever-growing success has 
proved that Al. Foss Baits, like all good 
things, didn’t just happen. They were de- 
signed by a man who knew his business 
and wanted to put into one bait all the lures 
to fish appetite. Then if the big ones were 
off one appeal there was something else 
to get them. No use to cart around a box 
car full of odd shaped, funny-looking con- 
traptions when one bait combines the luring 
qualities of all of them. Get half a dozen 
Al. Foss Baits and a bottle of Pork Rind 
strip. If cast properly, these baits will catch 
3 to 6 fish for every one with something 
else. Full directions for casting packed with 
every Al. Foss Bait. Catalog on request. 
Use coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. FOSS 


PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER ProoucT 







The big ones fall the hardest: 
6 Ib. 9 oz. small mouth bass caught at 
Koontz Lake, Indiana, by Frank Wyland on 
Oriental Wiggler No. 3. 





Al. Foss Oriental Wiggler: Made of py- 
ralin with baked enamel finish. Various 
color combinations. Sizes for boss, pike, 
$1.00; musky, $1.25. Practically weed- 
less. Complete with extra hook. 





Al. Foss Shimmy Wiggler: Old reliable; 
16 years of ever-growing success. % or 
% oz.; bright nickel finish; different 
colored streamers. $1.00 complete with 


extra hook. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; always soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 









FREE: 


48 page illustrated cata- 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 
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“Don’t you want to go?” 

“Ye-s, of course, but—” he paused and 
looked out of the window that faced the 
valley of the Seine, “but how can I keep 
my mind on the business of war when 
you fellows will be back here going out 
after Enormous ?” 

Late that night, when I came in from 
a walk along the moonlit streets of the 
town, I met Yvonne at the hotel door. 
She was just returning from a stroll 
that had been less solitary. Oh, think not 
unkindly of Yvonne! The moonlight is 
lovely in the province of the golden hill- 
side, and American soldiers are so tall 
and broad of shoulder. 

She held open the door for me to enter, 
“Tomorrow,” she said, “of a certainty 
we will have the great trout; is it not 
so? 

“You encourage me, mademoiselle. 
What makes you think it so certain?” 

Her eyes were filled with mischief. 
“Ah, I heard the Major say as much to 
the Captain.” 

“Oh, that 
boast.” 

“Mais non, m'sieu! The Major gave me 
a franc to secure a spade for him.” 

“A spade!” 

“Oui, m’sieu!” Her eyes were alight 
with that delight which betrayal brings to 
some. “And later I saw the Major and 
the Captain digging by the side of the 
garden wall. That large one will come 
home with them tomorrow morning.” 

So! The rogues! At last they had 
fallen ! 

“Why do you tell me this?” I asked. 

“Oh—because,” she gave a woman's 
reason, then added: “Perhaps because you 
are young and they make life hard for 
you, or perhaps it is because you have 
been free with your tips. Would you not 
be proud to take that grand one, m'sien?” 

“T would indeed !” 

“Wait here,” she said. “I will be back 
in a minute.” 

Wondering, I waited. In five minutes 
(which is as near as any French woman 
ever comes to meeting an estimate of 
time) she returned and handed me a con- 
trivance that was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. To describe it would require 
a mechanical knowledge beyond my nar- 
row limitations. Perhaps it will be enough 
to say that it was a quadruple-bladed tin 
windmill that had for its axis a single 
long-shanked hook upon which had been 
bent two long hackle streamers as gaudy 
in coloring as Jacob’s coat. 


is nothing. It is another 


“W HAVE told you, m’sicu, that my 
father was the grand fisherman. He 


| loved it! With the fly he took the littie 


ones, yes; but the big ones, no. When he 
wished the big ones, he went after them 
with this. It never fails. Never! I have 
heard him say—perhaps it was his little 
joke, non?—that a fish would pursue it 
for half a kilo inland.” 

“I see that he had one of the qualifica- 
tions of a great fisherman,” I said. “And 
what did he call this—this thing?” 

“Le Lancier Magnifique.” 

“The magnificent lancer, eh? And you 
say it never fails on the big ones?” 

“Never !” 

My hand plunged into my change 
pocket. “Here is a franc for its use,” 
said, “and here is another for the infor- 
mation concerning the earthy activities 
of the Major and the Captain. And 
here is a third franc for you to call me 
in the morning half an hour before you 
call them, and still a fourth one to help 
you forget all that has passed between 


} US. 


The next morning, at sunrise, I cast- 


| ally encountered the Major and the Cap- 
| tain at the edge of the dew-drenched mea- 
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dowland on the outskirts of town. They 
were greatly surprised and, I thought, 
not too hearty in their greetings. 

“What are you doing here?” the Major 
demanded. 

“Lifting up my soul in a contemplation 
of the wonders of early morning—and 
certain other thoughts. Do you mind if | 
go along and watch you?” 

“Under the rules of the brotherhood, 
the morning hours belong to us,” he re- 
minded me. 

“Right you are! I merely wish to watch 
you and observe just how you handle the 
fly.” 

The guilty rascals had no choice. Need- 
less to say, the lowly earthworm was not 
brought into play that morning, and not 
once did Enormous show the slightest 
interest in the flies that were presented 
for his inspection. I enjoyed myself fully, 
despite a certain coolness on the part of 
my brothers. 


ATE that afternoon the Chief Offender 
and I fared forth. There was no dally- 
ing along the way; we did not stop to try 
for any of the smaller fry. At the edge of 
the pool we tossed for the first trial, 
which was our custom, and the C. O. 
won. As he set up the tackling I thought 
his face had certain lines of determina- 
tion. He gave a great deal of thought to 
the selection of the fly. There is a certain 
poetry in that act. There may be very 
little logic in it, since we all know how 
often our judgment fails, but who has 
not seen some excellent poetry that did 
not follow too closely after logic? 

Under our rules he was to have three 
trials. His first two casts failed to arouse 
any interest. As he was making a third 
selection from one of the boxes an order- 
ly from headquarters made a sudden and 
unwelcome appearance. 

“Colonel,” he saluted smartly, “orders 
have just come down for you to report at 
Chaumont. There is a staff car waiting 
for you at the hotel.” 

The Colonel’s comments were terse but 


meaty. They were extremely uncompli- | 


mentary to all those who had anything 
to do with the management of the war. 
He even had some things to say about the 
enemy. Wistfully he turned to me when 
he had finished his diatribe. 

“War is an extremely ugly and un- 
pleasant business,” he observed. “It pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for getting 
killed. I would not object to this phase 
so much had it been my fortune to go out 
as the conqueror of Enormous. I am an 
old man, but my cup is not yet full. Should 
death overtake me, I would feel that my 
highest ambition had not been realized. 
But what can one do? C’est la guerre!” 

My heart melted. He stood before me, 
a broken man. Without hesitation I drew 
from my pocket the marvelous invention. 

“Try that,” I said. “One last trial.” 

For a moment he was stricken dumb. 
“That!” he managed at last. “What is 
that?” 

“The Magnificent Lancer. It never fails. 
Try it!” 

He hesitated. 

“The car is waiting for you, sir,” the 
orderly timidly offered. 

“Try it!” I repeated. 


“But—but it does not come within the 


rules?” he objected. Ah, glorious Least 
Offender ! 

“Perhaps not,” were the words I spoke, 
“but neither do worms. I neglected to tell 
you that the Major and the Captain have 
been seen digging for worms by the gar- 
den wall. Try this. It is your last chance.” 

“Thou fiend!” he cried, and took from 
my hand that invention of Satan. 

How can I describe what took place in 


— ANew 


Wor.p’s CHAMPION 
by 


IRUE TEMPER 






—— 

Cong ty J WCotfins 
Baudetie Aina 
July 26 1005 









RAND champion of all the muskies 
caught in 1931 and a new world’s 
champion. Crowned the largest muskellunge 
in Field and Stream's big fish contest. Fell 

| avictim to a 4%’ “True Temper” casting rod 
in the hands of J.W.Collins of Baudette, Minn. 


Tests like this prove the championship 
caliber of rod and fisherman. Each year, a 
larger number of ¢hampionship fish are 
caught on “True Temper” Rods because of 
their flashing action and power to check 
the rushes, which saves the rest of the tackle 
and wears out the fish. The big ones don't 
| get away. 

Mr. Collins has this to say: “My old ‘True 
Temper’ Rod has had some very hard usage; 
it has been wound around the canoe a great 
many times, and bent double so many times 
that | sometimes wonder how it could ever 
come back to anything like its original shape, 
but it is still straight and still ‘FISHIN’.” 
If you are going after champions —use the 
| Rod of Champions. 


“True Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions ... 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 


+ 


rods of “Trve 
Temper” make, 
$3.00 up. 





It has many imitators but no equals—to 
avoid regrets — insist on “True Temper”. 


| THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 














FREE: 48-page illus- 
trated catalog, True Tem- 
per Products for Sport. . . 

Write today. 
Name - 
Address 
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MUSTAD— 
used = 
For Bigger Trout 


Use Better Hooks 


ENUINE Mustad Key Brand Fish 
Hooks will hook and hold them. 
Try the Mustad-Perfect Viking pattern. 
Newest and best for all North America. 
Mustad Hooks are made for all in- 
land and marine fishing. Developed to 
highest perfection by Mustad’s many 
years of leadership in fish hook mak- 
ing for all countries. 

Ask your dealer for genuine Mustad 
Hooks. Ringed, snelled, in flies and on 
all baits. Write our nearest office for 
sample hooks—FREE. 


USTAD 


Key [Brand FISH HOOKS 
"Bog m aap lpr and frie? 


©. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


New York: 


Los Angeles: 
44 W. 44th Street 


Mason Theatre Bidg. 
MMMMMMMMA MM MMMM 
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No More Nasty - = No More 
Stabs and Jabs Lifetime Damaged Hooks 
A compact filing system for snelled fish hooks 3 
a drawer for your license, inkers, flies, loose 
hooks and other small tackle, Fits all pockets, is 
instantly accessible. A joy, pride and protection 
for real fishermen. An indispensable accessory for 
your tackle box. Rustproof Satin-finished Aluminum 
and Brass. Complete satisfaction or money bac 
Price $1.00. At your Dealer or write direct. 
SWANBERG & CAMPBELL, MFRS. 
5124 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 
Buy now and receive free a self-locking belt attachment 


‘a Friend 


of 10 Years Standing * 


Veteran of many a thrilling 
battle—good for hundreds 4 
more! Its original power, 7% 
action and sensitiveness un- 
impaired! With years of 
usage a Granger Rod becomes 
a tried and true FRIEND 
whose value cannot be esti- 
mated in cash! Reasonably 
priced—$15 to $55. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Granger. 
GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
441 Grant Street Denver, Colo. 

















that pool as he began to retrieve those 
whirling blades of The Magnificent 


| Lancer? From my position I could see the 


slanting rays of the sun boring deep into 


| the green water, failing only when they 


came hard against the line of white foam. 
I saw Enormous emerge from under the 
white wall of bubbling water. For an age- 
long second, as if undecided, he hung 
poised in the green depths. I recall that 
for the moment I had the fleeting impres- 
sion that a skilled lapidary had mounted 
a magnificent emerald over an artist’s full- 
color canvas of a lurking trout. Then, like 
the shadow of an arrow whistling over 
the greensward of an archery course, that 
trout struck! There was an eruption that 
shattered one facet of the emerald into 
thousands of colorless fragments. Then 


| the line, running swiftly, began to cut the 


| 


emerald squarely across the middle, send- 
ing the chips flying. 


HE Magnificent Lancer had not 

failed! My second thought was of the 

rod, and with some apprehension I watch- 

ed its quivering arc. But only for a 

moment. The Colonel knew the tool; that 
trout had met an angler. 

It must have been that the white line 


| of foam at the foot of the-lock concealed 


from our view some obstruction well 
known to Enormous. Again and again he 


| tried for it, but the Colonel artfully 


stopped him just short of the foam. 
Finally the cutting line swept out to the 
center of the pool and the trout went 
down, sulking. 

The Chief Offender pumped him—a 
little too severely, I thought. “Careful, 
Colonel! A trout that has lived as long as 
that one is sure to know a lot of tricks.” 

“Watch and pray, brother,” I was told. 

I divided my time between the two com- 
mands, There was time enough for the 
longest of prayers, and time enough in 
which an observing man could learn much. 

The orderly from headquarters, being 
a non-fisherman, must have thought it a 
pointless game. 

“He'd better pull it in,” he said to me. 
“That staff car is waiting for him.” 

The Colonel overheard, and it irritated 
him no little. “You go away!” he barked. 


| “Go way away! Don't trouble me about 


wars. Can't you see-I have all the war on 
my hands that I can manage? Sit down 
and keep quiet. And if you know any 
prayers—which I doubt—say them.” 

“But, sir, the Adjutant said—” 

“Hang what the Adjutant said! And 
hang the Adjutant! That war up front 
has been going on for three years without 
my aid. It can worry along a bit longer. 
It can— Oh, Lordy! There he goes for 
that lock again!” 

But he didn’t make it. The Colonel was 
now knee-deep in the pool. After all, what 
is a pair of calfskin boots by the side of a 
mighty trout? 

That war went on while the greater 
war lasted. Up at the front, guns were 
thundering, shells filling the air with 
whining, searching fragments, and men 
were hurling themselves at one another’s 
throats while the staggered, mad world 
hung breathless on the outcome. But we 
were not of that world. Ours was a world 
filled with something vastly more impor- 
tant; we were engaged in a pursuit that 
breeds no wars, no hates, no thoughts 
of avarice, no desires to plunder and 
lay waste, and no ambition for world 
dominion. 

The C. O. knew that he must play that 
trout until the stout heart could not send 
another command to weary muscles. We 
had no net, and when one angles for large 
trout without a net he increases the trout’s 
chances for victory. Time and again I 
thought the trout finished, only to be sur- 
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prised by another gallant rush. But at 
last Enormous lay motionless in two 
inches of water. A quick flip sent him on 
to the sand with a heavy thud. 

What a trout! What an _ inspiration 
had been mine when I included a fly rod 
as a part of oversea equipment! 

“Colonel,” I said, looking down at the 
heavy, deep-bellied king of the Seine, “you 
once asked me if I thought this water 
held any keepers. What do you think 
now ?” 

He stooped to disengage The Magnifi- 
cent Lancer from the large hole that it 
had worked in the trout’s mouth. It came 
away without effort. 

“I think,” he replied, his gaze fixed 
upon the marvelously contrived bit of 
hardware, “that while this war lasts I 
will be in a position to make your life 
exceedingly miserable should you ever 
report the whole truth concerning the 
taking of this fish. You tempted me! In 
the guise of a brother, you brought about 
my downfall. Now, a fallen wretch, I am 
called to other fields. I must trust my 
reputation to your hands. Surely I am in 
need of a keeper. Tonight, when the three 
of you sit down to the feast I have pro- 
vided, be not over-exact in your descrip- 
tion of The Magnificent Lancer.” 

From one of the fly boxes I took a 
battle-scarred Mayfly and fixed it in the 
torn cartilage of the trout’s mouth. 

“Colonel,” I remarked, “a brotherhood 
is nothing if the brothers are not brother- 
ly. In peace, go thy way to war. The sign 
of the Mayfly shall be as a covenant 
between us. Behold my brother’s keeper !” 


ELEVATORS FOR FISH 
(Continued from page 25) 


no game fish, went through during the 
entire month of May. 

None of these types of fishways could 
possibly be called successful. Other ex- 
periments have been conducted from 
time to time when there seemed to be 
hope of a new type or new improvements 
in the old types that might be satisfac- 
tory. None of them, however, until 1931, 
proved to be any more satisfactory than 
those recorded. 

Through all the time that Wisconsin 
has been experimenting with fishways, 
the fisheries division has kept in contact 
with fish commissions of other states. 
Within the past year extensive research 
has been carried on and questionnaires 
have been sent to every source from 
which reports of successful fishways em- 
anated. Eminent fisheries authorities 
throughout the country were asked their 
opinions about various types, and in- 
variably the response was the same. While 
fisheries men all recognized the impera- 
tive need of a successful fishway, none of 
them had anything constructive to offer. 
It seemed as though it was hopeless to 
find any type of fishway that would work 
for those fish which have made the north- 
central part of the United States famous 
for its fine fishing. 

In 1930 another rumor of a success- 
ful fishway came to the attention of the 
Wisconsin Commission. It was not of 
a fishway in operation on a dam but 
a miniature model devised by a man 
named Harry Barr who lived in Iron- 
wood, Michigan. Through the co-opera- 
tion of local citizens of Vilas County, Wis- 
consin, the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, the Chippewa and Flambeau 
Improvement Company which owned the 
dam, the Wisconsin Highway Commission 
and the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, arrangements were made to try still 
another experiment and test this new type 
of fishway. 
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The place selected for the experiment | 


* was in the Rest Lake dam near the head- | 
waters of the Manitowish River in 
western Vilas County. There were 
many factors which made it an excel- 
lent place to try such an experiment. 
The Manitowish River and the lakes 
through which it flows are heavily 
stocked with fish. The Rest Lake dam 
is a control dam regulating the height 
of waters in seven lakes, all connected. 
It is the dam farthest upstream in the 
Manitowish, which means that it ob- 
structed fish just before they reached the 
normal spawning grounds in their journey 
upstream. 

At the same time, there were many 
factors which made it an unfair place to 
try an experiment. Because of the con- 
struction of the dam the fishway could 

4 not be located in the place all fishways 
should be put: i.e., at the farthest point 
upstream and immediately adjacent to the 
dam. Also, the dam is located under a 
highway bridge on U. S. 51, a much 
traveled road. The great amount of travel 
meant a large number of sightseers and 
visitors, and the very presence of large 
numbers of people would act as a deter- 
rent to fish entering the fishway. 

The Barr fishway is radically different 
in type from any that had been suggested 
before. Rather than a fish ladder or a fish 
wheel, it is really a fish lock or elevator. 
It operates similarly to locks through 
which boats pass from one level to an- 








other. 
Although the fish locks that will be pais 
: installed in other dams may vary some- WHETHER it is a carefully enameled fly casting 


what «in detail because of the location 
they may be given in the dams, the prin- 
ciple of operation is the same. The ex- 
perimental fish lock at the Rest Lake dam 


line, a hard used, silk bait casting line or a tough Cut- 
tyhunk twisted linen line—every Gladding line is made 
with an excess of strength to insure the most satisfac- 
tory service. 




































































may well serve as a model. 
7 The principal unit of the Rest Lake dam : P 
) fish lock is a large concrete box 12 feet When you realize that there =e background of eg 
square and 15 feet deep. The depth rep- than 100 years’ experience behind every Gladding line, 
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: the entrance to the egress tube which 
leads into the lake above. On the outside Ask your dealer for Gladding Lines 
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REEL 
NEEDS 
HELP... 


A good reel, and 3-in-One to make it 
run smoothly. That’s a combination 
that wins tough fights. Three good 
oils are blended in 3-in-One; so it 
does three important things at one 
time. As it lubricates, it cleans reel 
parts and guards against rust. 

Use 3-in-One Oil to 
protect your bamboo 
and cane rods. Water- 
proof lines with it. Use 
it on guns and bicycle. 
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Handy cans or bottles. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., N.Y. 
3-IN-ONE OIL 
CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 











ARRY-ALL lid for creel—has 

compartments for 20 patterns 
dry flies 1 doz. each; 3 doz. snelled 
flies, 3 lengths snelled hooks. Places 
for shot, spinners, fly oll, tweezers, 
knife, etc. Complete with wicker creel. 

Kit is constructed of heavy gauge 

aluminum. Weighs only 2 Ibs. 
Write today for price, details at intro- 
ductory ANGLER'S DISCOU 

LARRY QUINN & co. 

Dept. A = N. 2ist St. 











“FLIES THAT TAKE FISH”’ 


For more fish and big ones, 
use Reese Flies. Prices $1.20 
per doz. up. Write for colored 
folder showing flies in actual 
color. Give Dealer's name. 
Dealers wanted. 


REESE FLY COMPANY 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





NO. 30 REESE'S FANCY 











As the fish swim about in the counter- 
clockwise direction, following the current 
of the water in the box as it fills, they 
are led naturally into this chute. By the 
time the box is filled the fish have nosed 
into the chute two or three times during 
their circular trips about the box. When 
| the box is finally filled, the valve into 
the egress tube opens automatically. This 
valve is located at the back part of the 
chute, into which the fish have been at- 
tracted before. The valve does not open 
until the water-level in the box is the 
same as the water-level of the lake above, 
so that when it does open, the fish may 
swim directly from the chute into the 
egress tube and on into the lake beyond. 

The length of the egress tube was an- 
other disadvantage incident to building 
the fish lock at the Rest Lake dam. Be- 
cause of the construction of the dam under 
the highway, and the impossibility of 
placing the fish lock immediately adjacent 
to the dam itself, the tube had to extend 
underneath the entire 40 feet of the high- 
way right of way. The very length of 
this tube would act as a deterrent to fish 
going through. In future installations, 
when the fish lock is placed at the point 
where it should be placed—i.e., immediate- 
ly adjacent to the dam at the farthest 
point upstream—the fish will be able to 
gain the lake above the dam through a 
short tube which may be measured in 
inches rather than feet. 

The operation of a fish lock is entirely 
automatic. The opening of the various 
valves is controlled by a counterbalance 
device on the outside lower wall of the 
concrete box. This consists of two large 
metal boxes or buckets balanced on the 
ends of a rod which is suspended’ on a 
pivot. 

When the fish lock is being operated, 
one of these metal buckets is up and the 
other down. The one which is up is being 
filled with water from a pipe leading 
out of the lake itself. As this one bucket 
is being filled the other one is emptying. 
The water goes out of the lower one more 
rapidly than the upper one fills, so that 
by the time enough water has been let 
into the upper bucket to trip the release 
which holds it, the lower box is empty and 
the counterbalance device reverses its 
position. Then the bucket which was be- 
low begins to fill, and the one which was 
above begins to empty. 


T is this automatic filling and empty- 

ing of the counterbalance system which 
regulates the valves for the main part 
of the fish lock. The amount of water 
running into the buckets to increase the 
weight and trip the release is also con- 
trolled by valves so that the operation 
interval of the entire fish lock may be 
regulated easily. Throughout the spring 
experimentation the fish lock was operated 
at 40-minute intervals. This interval still 
prevails. 

In spite of the many necessary disad- 
vantages of the location, the Barr type of 
fishway is working. It has worked so suc- 
cessfully that the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, made skeptical of all fish- 
ways because of years of fruitless exper- 
imentation, adopted the following state- 
| ment at a meeting held July 25, 1931: 
| “Complete investigation and careful 
| checking over a period of two months 
have convinced the Commission that the 
Barr fishway now in operation at the Rest 
Lake dam on the Manitowish River ful- 
fills its purpose. It is the best means yet 
devised to permit the passage of fish from 
the lower to the upper side of dams. 

“This Commission is intensely inter- 
ested in providing suitable fishways where- 
| ever they will benefit fish life. The Barr 
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fishway appears to be entirely satisfactory, 
and the Conservation Commission rec- 
ommends that fishways of the Barr type 


be installed in all dams in Wisconsin 
where it is considered that such installa- 
tions would be beneficial to fish life and 
practicable.” 

Already fisheries authorities from other 
states are investigating the Barr type of 
fishway. In every instance these auth- 
orities who have seen the Barr fishway 
in operation have been enthusiastic about 
its success. For example, A. B. Cook, 
Jr., field superintendent of the fish division 
of the Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation, said in writing to Mr. Barr, the 
inventor : 

“The device you have invented was 
given a very thorough inspection, and we 
were able to observe all the stages of its 
operation. Frankly, I believe you have de- 
vised the only practical method for suc- 
cessfully elevating fish to higher levels in 
streams obstructed by dams.” 

Other investigations have also resulted 
in enthusiastic commendations, 


UST how successfully is the Barr fish- 

way working at Rest Lake dam? In ad- 
dition to the many obstacles, principally its 
location in the dam, which would tend to 
hinder its successful operation, there is 
still another reason why reports obtained 
last spring do not give it full justice. This 
is because the fishway was not completed 
in time to be operated during the running 
or migrating season of the species of 
fish which inhabit the Manitowish waters. 
The first records were taken on May 
19th, a day well after the running season 
is over, particularly in a year of such a 
mild winter and spring as 1931. 

The accompanying table, however, will 
prove beyond a doubt that the fish lock is 
working. As in the early experiments 


REPORT OF FISHWAY 
AT REST LAKE DAM 1931 






































- |Suck-|Law-|Mus-| Sun- 
Date Pike | Bass ors | vers | dies | fish 
May 19 33 21 63 3 
20 14 13 32 
21 14 7 33 
22 13 8 32 1 
23 9 1 8 1 
24 a 1 1 
25 9 11 28 4 
26 26 3 28 3 
27 29 12 40 3 
28 16 10 20 
29 17 10 5 3 
30 16 10 16 
31 16 ll 7 1 
June 1 21 11 8 
2 14 7 10 1 
3 Tirap s/prung! a lea|k 
6 
4 11 7 16 4 
5 11 7 16 5 
6 15 8 2 | 
7 9 6 | 
8 10 1 2 H 
i) 10 2 4 
10 2 6 1 
il 6 6 
12 10 1 28 8 
13 23 25 
14 11 26 1 
15 9 20 
16 8 18 
17 8 14 22 
18 5 1 21 11 
TOTAL 399 | 173 | 552 6 32 19 
GRAND TOTAL 1,181 





with other fishways, in checking the Barr 
fish lock a fish net was so placed in the 
lake above the dam that no fish could go 
through the tube and into the lake without 
being caught. Also, no fish which had not 
come through the fishway could possibly 
get caught in the net. 

It is true that the Rest Lake dam, where 
this first Barr fishway is in successful 
operation, is a comparatively small dam, 
having a fall of less than fifteen feet. How- 














Sener 
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ever, there is no reason why the same type 
of fish lock cannot be made adaptable to 
any height of dam, either by increasing 
the height of the single box to the size 
required or by making a series of boxes 
or locks. The theory of operation is sim- 


ilar to that of locks for transporting boats | 


from a lower level to a higher level. The 
total difference in height between the 
lower level and the higher level is not a 
particularly significant factor, as there 
can be more or fewer locks, depending 
upon the differential. 

A survey is now being made of all the 
800 or more dams in Wisconsin. Out of the 
survey will come definite recommendations 
from the Conservation Commission to 
the Public Service Commission as to 
which dams should have fishways in- 


stalled. Within a few years fishways will | 


be in operation on the dams in the more | 


important Wisconsin fishing rivers, and 
the good fishing conditions now existing 
will be made even better. 

It is difficult to conceive the tremen- 
dous significance of a successful fishway. 
No one knows exactly how great has 
been the damage to natural reproduction 
by dams which obstruct fish migration. 
It is known that there has been a very 
great influence, but how great it is 
impossible to tell. Successful fishways will 
make it possible for any fish to reach the 
headwater spawning grounds Nature tells 
it to seek. 

Another factor which will prove of 
great importance is the possibility that 
successful fishways give for regulating the 
proportion of rough fish and game fish 
in watercourses. In Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, the fisheries division of the Con- 
servation Commission goes to considerable 
expense each year to seine suckers out of 
certain of the northern waters. Suckers 
always travel upstream in the spring. A 
successful fishway will mean that in water- 
courses in which there is an over-abun- 
dance of suckers these fish can all, or 
practically all, be taken out by the hoop- 


net method above fishways, eliminating | 


the necessity of expensive seining. The 
same thing will follow for the lawyers, 
an extremely predacious fish, redhorse and 
all the rest. 


NOTHER important angle of control 


of rough fish is presented in the con- | 


dition existing in so many rivers in the 
Middle West where carp have become 
numerous in recent years. Although carp 
are plentiful in the Mississippi and in 
other of the larger streams tributary to it, 
none of the larger streams in Wisconsin, 
except the Wisconsin River, has any carp 
in it above the first dam. The Wisconsin 
has no carp above the second dam. Very 
probably it will not be desirable to put 
fishways in all dams. 

It is entirely possible that fishways can 
be utilized to good advantage by fisheries 
commissions in securing spawners to 
furnish the eggs used for filling hatcheries. 
If so, it would be much simpler and less 
expensive to operate hoop nets above fish- 
ways than it is to use them on the shores 
of lakes, as is done at the present time. 

Still another factor, and one which is 
more important than it might seem, is that 
the operation of successful fishways will 
remove what is coming to be a very 
troublesome temptation to law violators. 
Fish congregate in large numbers in the 
pools immediately below dams, and it is 
to these places that violators frequently 
g0 to snag or club fish. One notorious 
Chicago character, who had established a 
residence in the northwestern part of 
Wisconsin, has been arrested and fined 
three times for illicit fishing below the 
Winter dam on the Chippewa _ River. 
Large numbers of muskalonge, bass and 
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for taking 
Big Trout 


N Canada’s famous trout and sal- 

mon waters, East and West, all- 
around superiority has made the Asha- 
way Crandall’s American Finish Fly 
Line both famous and popular. For the 
heaviest and hardest fighting fish taken 
| in fly fishing. Chosen by anglers second 
to none in the world in exacting service 
| from their tackle. 

Buy famous Ashaway Fishing Lines for all 
your fishing, in fresh water or salt water. Ask 
your Dealer for them. New complete 1932 
Catalog with prices—FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Leading Quality Line Makers Since 1824 
Box 932 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Level sizes, H to 
B, $1.50 to $3.50. 
Double tapered. 
sizes IFI to GBG, 
$6.50 to $8.50. 
Each double-taper- 
ed line in a round 
Bakelite “J.T.’s” 
Special Line Box, 
orange and black, 
with a revolving 
spool. 


There is a famous 
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Ashaway Line for you 
in any style wanted 
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? Extra Keen 
T29—length closed—5” Curnne Goes 


T75—length closed—44” 
PRICE—$2.00 each 


These knives are sold by first 
class dealers everywhere. Prices 
slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 





HooKx Point 





For Catalog write Dept. C., 


Union Cuttery Co., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 





Length open—10' 


STRAIGHTNER Fise- 


fa 
? 
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Handle of extra heavy nickel silver to close, swinging halves 
of handle to reverse position. Blade has saw tooth scaler back 
and convenient measure is sunk in handle. No Springs. 


PRICE X5714—$1.75 each 
The Fishermen’s Ideal Knife 


Two Sizes 


Hoo« 
SHARPENING STONE 


Patent No. 1788656 


Hoox Discorcra 
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{“Symploreel"s 
Meisseiach-Catuccl Gompany 


Light in weight . . . Level Winding... 
Smooth, Easy Running Action .. . yet 
sturdily built to withstand the punish- 
ment of a lifetime of hard use... 
“The SUPERLITE” is preferred by 
many critical anglers! Made of Dural- 
ium... a very light but extremely 
strong metal . . . with beautiful gray 
mat finish .. . “The SUPERLITE” is 
another Bronson 3 Piece, Take Down 
Symploreel . . . with many advanced 
ideas not found in any other reel ... 
régardless of cost! Ask your dealer to 


show it to you! 
Write for New Colored Catalog! It’s FREE! 
THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
134 State Street 


NOW MADE BY 


Bronsore 








FEEL OF A 
MINNOW 


HIS new bait is already popular because it 
has proved as effective as a live minnow, 
Made of real skin and hand painted, it not 
only looks, feels and acts like a minnow, but 
is far superior, It’s always alive! Can be used 
over and over again-—does not deteriorate. 
Scientific balancing makes it ride with a nev- 
er-failing natural motion—instantly attract- 
ing Bass, Pike and other game fish. Ideal 
for casting or trolling, and the way it 
clears weeds will delight you. Try it. We 
guarantee satisfaction 


WEEDLESS 





Patent 
App. For 





Bronson, Mich. 


















pike congregate at this dam, and they 
do present a considerable temptation to 
those who want to get their fish easily 
and quickly. So severe has the situation 
become in several places in Wisconsin that 
the State Conservation Commission has 
established fish refuges below many dams 
and does not permit fishing in these places 
where the fish congregate in such large 
numbers. 

In most states where there is good fish- 
ing there are laws which, if enforced, 
would compel the construction of fishways 
on all dams. These laws have not been 
enforced because, until the Barr fish lock 


| was invented, there had never been a suc- 


cessful fishway for such fine game fish as 
the muskalonge, pike, bass and pickerel. 
If the Barr fishway continues.to prove as 


| successful in ultimate tests as it did in 


its first one, which was really an unfair 


| test because of the location and time of 


the year it was made, then perhaps the 
“missing link” for a complete fisheries 
program has been discovered. If the nat- 
ural environment of fish can be protected 
by giving them access to spawning grounds 
for natural reproduction; if the water- 
pollution problem can be solved or min- 
imized, and if artificial propagation can be 
extended and developed, then surely the 
fisherman’s Utopia will have been reached. 


CURIOUS CREATURES OF THE 
SEA 


(Continued from page 27) 


taching their sucker mouths to other fishes, 


with the aid of this tongue they cut away 
parts of the living flesh for food. At nest- 
ing time the lampreys use their vacuum- 
cup mouths for another purpose: that is, 
in digging furrows or ditches in which to 


| deposit their eggs. They seem to be very 


exacting in the construction of these nests ; 


| and if large rocks are encountered while 


digging, they hoist them by the mouth and 


| deposit them elsewhere. 


| like the guitar-fish, 


Some fish closely allied to the sharks, 
incubate their eggs 


within their own bodies. Several other 


| fishes, as well as some reptiles, are vivip- 





SIZES FOR ALL FISHING | 


Buck Skin Minnow 85e 
Wet. % oz. Lgth. 3%” for Bass, ete. 

Junior Buck Skin Minnow 60c 
Wat. 1/12 oz. Leth. 1%” for Trout, ete. 


Buck Skin Sucker coven $1.50 
Wet. 2 oz. Lgth. 7” Musky size. 
At Your Dealer or Direct. 
KURZ BROS., CO. 
1369 North Branch St. Chicago, U. S. A. 








3-WAY BAIT PACK 


For Worms, Grasshoppers and 
Frogs. Right on your hip when 
needed so you can work fast when 
fishing is good. It's the last word 
for bait-using sports. Pack 9” x 6” 
x 2%”. Price only $1.00 at your 
dealer, or postpaid from 


ODEN NOVELTY WORKS 
Pf 50 Lake St., Oden, Michigan 











| varieties as unusual examples. 
| of many 


| chains. 


arous: that is, like the mammals they 
bring forth their young alive. A small 
variety, familiar to many who keep aquari- 
ums as a hobby, is known as guppies. 
In these the male is much smaller than 
the female, but it makes up in attractive- 
ness what it lacks in size. Seldom are 
two found that are exactly alike in mark- 
ings. These little fishes feed freely upon 
the larvae of mosquitoes. With the mosqui- 
tofish they have been introduced into many 
countries with the idea in mind of helping 
to control that troublesome pest. 

In some of the lower forms of sea life, 
such as the Corymorpha, the parent is 
quite plant-like and sends forth root-like 
appendages to anchor itself in the sand, 
while the young are free-moving and mi- 
grate over the floor of the sea to find a 
suitable place to settle down. 

The amphibians, too, seem to possess 
a parental instinct, and I will mention two 
The males 
of the denizens of the water 
seem to have shouldered the responsibili- 
ties of attending to the nurseries. A shin- 
ing example of this is the male midwife 
toad. The female lays her eggs in long 
The male winds these around his 
long hind legs and retires to some se- 


| cluded spot, usually a hole in the ground 


near the water. Periodically he moistens 
the eggs, and when they are about to hatch 
he enters the water. There the young tad- 
poles emerge and begin their lives. 

The jungle frog of South America is 
also reluctant to trust its eggs in the 
inhospitable waters teeming with hungry 
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fishes that would devour them. So a nest 
of foam is made on the bank above the 
water’s edge, and the eggs deposited in it, 
The nesting is so timed that when the 
high-tide season arrives and the water 
rises and washes over the nest, the tad- 
poles have developed sufficiently to be 
able to take care of themselves. 

And last, and I might say least, we have 
the gobies, which because of their very 
smallness occupy one of the most impor- 
tant places in the animal kingdom. They 
are not only the smallest fish in the world, 
but also the smallest vertebrate animals, 
These microscopic specimens are native 
to the Philippines, and when fully adult 
are only one-fourth inch in length. A half 
dozen of them would have plenty of room 
resting upon the average thumb-nail. So 
far as is known, these minute creatures 
are found only in the fresh waters of that 
group of islands in the South Seas. 

Although hundreds of books have been 
written on the subject of fishes, and 
learned men have spent their lives in its 
study, those very men who know most 
about it would probably tell you, should 
you ask, that the study has only just be- 
gun. The old wheeze to the effect that 
there are still fish in the sea just as big 
as those already caught is right as far as 
it goes. But to it may be added the fact 
that there are just as interesting fish still 
there as those we already know about. 
New ones are constantly being brought 
into the glare of scientific light, new areas 
are being explored, new depths are be- 
ing sounded, and each gives up its quota 
of curious, startling, unbelievable crea- 
tures. The embryo scientist, with his 
newly acquired sheepskin recently framed 
and hanging on his bedroom wall, can 
choose no field more certain of making 
his name stand out in zoological circles 
than that which embraces the hidden 
mysteries of Father Neptune’s family life. 

Quite a little could be said concerning 
the myriads of insects, reptiles and mam- 
mals that either live for a time or spend 
their entire lives in our streams, lakes and 
seas, the telling of which would be a tre- 
mendous though highly interesting task. 
But these forms of life cannot be classed 
as fishes, and it seems that a fish story, 
to be acceptable, must be kept fishy. 

THe Enp 


THE TENDERFOOT 
(Continued from page 21) 


He was a glorious fish—too glorious for 
that frail outfit. As he went back into the 
sea there was a mighty jerk and the line 
parted. 

“Huh!” sighed Ernest. “You're good! 
Too hard-headed to listen to reason and 
lose the best fish of the year. But,” he 
consoled, “you couldn’t have held him on 
anything !” 

And for once the Tenderfoot had no 
reply. I felt sorry for him. 

Slowly the fragment of line came in. 

“A dollar and a quarter for the spoon,” 
droned Ernest. You see, it was his spoon. 
“Four and a half for the line, and no fish. 
Man, you're extravagant.” 

“Give me that other reel!” replied the 
Tenderfoot savagely, adding, “I'd use this 
one, but it won’t hold your line.” 

The new reel held 750 feet of 18-thread 
line and had a drag stop. While the Ten- 
derfoot was rigging his leader George and 
Ernest each had a strike in quick succes- 
sion, but neither fish was hooked. 

It wasn’t the Tenderfoot’s turn to talk; 
so he kept silent. He could not be classed 
as an expert fisherman, but he had always 
been a lucky one and he had a reputation 
to maintain. A reputation is a terrible bur- 
den, be it good or bad. Running through 
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his mind was that apparently innocent 
paragraph which his friend, the columnist, 
had inserted in the home-town sheet be- 
fore the trip. Yes, he must redeem him- 
self; he must maintain his undeserved 
reputation as a piscator. 

In just a sneaking sort of way he real- 
ized that he had been a bit cocky about his 
twelve-thread line and inadequate reel, 
and a bit disrespectful to the tarpon. Not 
that he would admit it. And his rod was a 
bit frail. Things weren’t going well for the 
Tenderfoot, and he wondered vaguely if 
some excuse might not be devised whereby 
he could add a tarpon rod to his bulging 
tackle closet without being obliged to put 
out for a fur coat at the same time. 

The sun passed and a full moon rose, 
looking through the ragged horizon clouds 
like the beacon from a lighthouse. Soon it 
left the clouds and paved the smooth 
waters in luminous silver—a magic path- 
way across a shadowed sea. The skiff 
moved monotonously up and down, but the 





tarpon had quit striking. Hour after hour | 


we trolled. 


E had no swivel chairs, and the boat 

seats grew harder and harder. The 
lines about the Tenderfoot’s mouth tight- 
ened. Failure loomed stark and dreadful. 
His friends would inquire about the tar- 
pon he failed to catch and would lift their 
eyes skeptically when he told of the great 
fish that got away. 

Don’t infer that the Tenderfoot fished 
for the fish alone. He was a true lover of 
the outdoors, and he was having the time 
of his life. If it hadn’t been for that imper- 
tinent quip in the Daily Bugle, inserted 
with malice aforethought, he wouldn't 
have cared whether he caught a tarpon or 
not—that is, he wouldn’t have cared so 
much, But under the circumstances he had 
a reputation to maintain. Not all of his 
friends realized that he was just a lucky 
fisherman. 

At one o’clock we approached the dock, 
and George timidly suggested that we call 
it a day—or night. 

“Stop—the devil!” protested the Ten- 
derfoot. “You think I rode five hundred 
miles to go back without a tarpon?” 

“Oh, well, let’s boil a pot of coffee, any- 
way,” lamely suggested Ernest, and this 
motion carried over the protests of the 
Tenderfoot. 

Thirty minutes later we were again in 
the skiff, determined that one of us would 
get a tarpon or fish until daylight. At two 
o'clock we were trolling close to the spot 
where Ernest had lost his first strike. The 
Tenderfoot saw a fish roll near the boat, 
headed aft. 

“There's one!” he shouted. “Gee whiz! 
I hope— Look out! He has it!” 

Again the surge of a mighty fish and 
the fast whine of the reel, this time against 
a full drag and with a stronger line. The 
Tenderfoot bore down on the leather brake 
until the fuzz flew in his face. “Turn the 
boat!” he shouted. “If you dumb-bells 
make me lose this fish—” 

The eager boatman turned too fast and 
without slowing the motor, forcing the 
Tenderfoot to reel madly to prevent slack 
in his line. When he could tighten it, he 
struck again viciously to be sure the hook 
was set, and the tarpon headed seaward, 
taking all but about fifty feet of the line. 

“Has he jumped?” asked George. 

“How can I tell?” panted the Tender- 
foot. “He's nearly to England, and I 
haven't any night glass. Ugh!” This last 
as the tarpon sounded and jerked the tip 
of the frail rod downward, poking the long 
butt into the Tenderfoot’s midriff. Slowly, 
painfully he began to pump, gaining a few 
precious feet, only to lose them again. 

Why keep the boat running?” he asked. 
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costs no more. 


wide range of prices. 





FREE 
CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 














Are You “Years Behind”? 


There are many people who have never heard a radio—and 
there are many anglers who have never tried a Martin Automatic 
Reel. But, you will find that the live wire sportsman—the man who 
is really up-to-date—uses and recommends the Martin Automatic 
Reel. 


The Martin Automatic is not new—it has 35 years’ experience 
behind it. This year we are introducing the Martin in a beautiful 
new dress. Jet black, with a glossy finish that is practically mar- 
proof, it is one of the most beautiful fishing reels made—and it 


The illustration above shows the Martin “Fly-Wate” designed 
especially for the fly-caster. It is made in three sizes and two fin- 
ishes. The standard model Martin Reel is made in six sizes, at a 
Ask your dealer for a Martin Automatic 


Martin Automatic Fishing 


600 Main St. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REELS 


Reel Co., Ine. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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TIN LIZ METAL MINNOW 


4 sizes—%- and 1-oz., $1.00; '2-0z., 75c¢ 








Waterproof Boot & Shoe Dressing 


HUNT IN LUXURY-- avoid chills and colds by 
waterproofing your footgear with EVERDRY 
boot dressing. Easily applied and the leather 
remains soft, pliable and impervious to water. 
Unless feet are warm and dry you are not com- 
fortable. Send a $.55 money order or cashier's 
check for an 8 oz. can sufficient for two dress- 
ings. 


The Leather Seal Works Winter Haven, Florida 











Photo shows Bill Kain with bass taken 
on Tin Liz at his resort, near Bayport, Mich. 


Maybe I can help you do it. Write for 
my new Casting dope, showing my new 
Tin Liz Sunfish, new Flyrod Tin Liz, new 
gut leader idea, and how to use ‘em. 


Look for these new items at your dealer. 
If he can’t supply you, I can. 


Fred Arbogast 


5 Water St., Akron, O. 





‘ 2999.3 
ANAK YAY 







Also New Flyrod Tin Liz 
Length 2”—Weight 1/32-02., 50c 





| HARLEY’S Wading Coat 


|A practical coat of forest $3.50 
brown waterproof Regiment- id 
al Duck with pockets galore Ps 0. D. 


for every convenience, knap- , desired 
sack pocket in back. Dur- , 
able, plain, and carefully 
made. Chest measurement 36 to 
52 inches. Height 20 inches. 
Money back if not fully satis- 
fied. Send for Harley's Catalog 
of Sporting Equipment. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FS4 Erie, Pa. 
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course you ‘won't! Sloan’s ‘5 
will stop the pain in no time.’ 


“‘I believe you're right, Alice. It certainly feels 
much better a ready.” . 


“Lose sleep? 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Whenever lame back or lumbago 
threatens to keep you awake, remem- 
ber Sloan’s. It gives quick relief with 
its sunshine warmth. Fresh blood cir- 
culates the minute you pat it on. Pain 
soon disappears. Your back is sooth- 
ed, relaxed. You sleep soundly all 
night . . . Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S 


Liniment ee 


TRUE 


FISH-FLESH 
APCERee 


WARMS LIKE 
SUNSHINE 
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a hg 
“Vamp-Speck" Floating) | 
“Super-Spook’’ (Sinking) 
Both are Transparent and 
Indestructible with real 
fishy, scaly and natural 

te Meee Barks 

500 Series) is a float- 
‘VAMP- SPOOK 86, ithe. win 
ming bait for all game 
fish. Looks in water amazingly ike real fish-flesh. 
The big babies can't resist it. Indestructible. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. 
The “‘Super-Speok"’ Series) sinks of its own 
weight. Can besent deep by slow retrieving. 
A\ Elther bait in these popular colors: Rain- 
\ bow; Red-and-White; Perch, Pike and | 
\ Shiner Scale finishes. 


9500 “‘Vamp-Spook”’ $1.50 vorth | | 
@. 9100 ““Super-Spook” 1.25 |] J soc 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct 
FREE! S63 Sout Sitioc 


—tells WHAT bait to use, HOW and WHEN 
3 to use it. Write for it today. oom catalog. 


> James Heddon’s Sons 1.02?" ien. (31) 4 





“So you can land the fish,” replied 
Ernest dryly. Then he continued: “We'll 
take a bite to eat while you fight it out 
on these lines. It has been known to take 
several hours, you know.” 

“Six-and-a-quarter more if you lose an- 
other outfit,” added George, “and of course 
none of us will give you a hand.” 

“I haven't asked for a hand. Either that 
tarpon is coming here, I'm going there, or 
the line is going to break.” 

Landing a tarpon—any tarpon—is no 
easy job and this one was a determined 
fighter. Time after time the Tenderfoot 
gained fifty feet of line and lost more 
than this on another rush. From port to 
starboard the fish would swing in wide 
crescents, while the helmsman tried to 
keep the boat moving always straight 
away from the fighting fish. 

“Something's after him,” 
Tenderfoot. “I felt it strike. There! 
it is again!’ 

Ernest laughed. “He’s shaking his head 
at you, trying you out.” 

The Tenderfoot was handling the fish 
carefully; I'll give him credit for that. He 
needed that tarpon. 

Ernest looked at his watch, “Forty-five 
minutes,” he said, munching a sandwich 
while the Tenderfoot strained against his 
mighty foe. “Another hour, and [’ll light 
your pipe for you.” 

“Yeah,” growled the Tenderfoot. “An- 


wailed the 
There 


| other hour, and I'll wish I were the fish.” 


He thought of his rod. No doubt it was 
a frail affair for such an antagonist. Per- 
haps he would have done better to take the 
sage advice of the experienced Floridians 
and rig a tarpon rod. But then the Tender- 
foot had never handled a tarpon before, 
and he could not be expected to know what 
the fish could do. 

The tarpon decided on another run, and 
the Tenderfoot groaned as the hard-won 
line flashed out in one burning streak. 

“How much left?” inquired Ernest com- 
fortably between bites. 

“Not much,” replied the Tenderfoot 
miserably. 

Was he going to lose the fish now? The 
Tenderfoot was worried. He was tired; he 
was hot. He wished his suéde jacket on 
the bottom of the sea. To begin with, the 
evening had been unpleasantly cool. Now 





HICH fresh-water fish is 

the gamest? Read “POUND 
FOR POUND?” in the May issue, 
by Ellwood Colahan. The author 
has kept records for years in an 
effort to decide this question. 
You'll be surprised! 











| the perspiration poured from his face. His 


muscles ached. His hands cramped. His 
breathing was hard and fast. Tighter and 
tighter he pressed the leather drag until 
his rod tip almost touched the gunwale. 
How could any fish stand such a strain? 

Then the tarpon slowed down, and the 
Tenderfoot turned him. He began again 
| the steady pumping. Never for even a mo- 
ment, in spite of his wearied muscles, did 
he let the fish rest. 

This began to have a telling effect. It 


| was not easy, but easier than it had been. 


Not even the master could hold out in- 
definitely against the strain of this steady 
pressure. At length he came close, silvery 
and beautiful in the light of the full moon. 

“Careful!” counseled Ernest. “We lost 
one right there last week.” 


” 


growled the 


“Pipe down, Crepehanger ! 
Tenderfoot. 

The boatman lowered the gaff. 

“Wait!” 
under him. 


yelled the Tenderfoot. “Get it 
I'll tell you when to strike.” 
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He clambered to the middle well of the 
skiff and led the spent fish alongside, 
“Now!” he cried, and the gallant-hearted 
king of fish was brought into the boat, 

“Fifty-seven minutes,” said Ernest, with 
the same pride in his voice that a professor 
displays at the successful competition of 
one of his star pupils. 

“Boy, you got him! Put it there!” said 
George, giving the Tenderfoot a whack on 
the back that knocked his breath out. 

After aH, they were fine partners, 
thought the Tenderfoot. If they knew he 
was lucky, they didn’t admit it. But he 
knew that his star had merely shone once 
again. 

Slowly and painfully the Tenderfoot 
straightened his cramped fingers. Some- 
thing glowed warm inside of him. Perhaps 
you wonder how I know all this about the 
Tenderfoot. 

I should know better than any one else, 
for I am the Tenderfoot. 


SIMPLE SIMON WISE 
(Continued from page 13) 


slashing from all directions. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

The sun was down behind the moun- 
tain. The deep evening shadows began to 
spread across the little loch. A big crested 
pileated woodpecker as large as a grouse 
flitted across and alighted on a spruce 
that had somehow out-climbed its fellows 
and then died. He tapped the bone-dry, 
twisted grain, then dove like a glider 
down the mountain. Below, the wood- 
thrushes were answering one another. 
The hush and the rhythm of the wilder- 
ness quickly get a man when he is alone. 
There's no escape, unless he talks to him- 
self. Hanged if I can do that when the 
thrush song makes me feel as though I 
were in an enchanted land of shadows and 
chapels hung with silver-toned, swinging 
bells. 

But don’t think I quit fishing. I changed 
fly after fly. I finally tried sinking my 
flies and slowly working them in—a last, 
desperate resort with Maine wet-fly men. 
It was no go. 

Pushing ashore, I built a little fire and 
supped on tea, salt pork and bread. It 
was good. The thrushes were done, and 
I told myself that I was done. I gathered 
tip ends from the spruce near by, made a 
bed of sorts, rolled myself into the single 
blanket and fell asleep, shivering and 
dead tired. 

Nothing disturbed me—not even a 
midge—and I awoke with the eastern sun 
in my eyes. You bet I eagerly hastened 
down to the pond and surveyed the water. 
There was a tiny ripple scudding across 
it, but not a sign of a feeding fish. I 
meditated upon my own imbecility as I 
finished breakfast. Still considering, | I 
rolled my blanket, packed my light equip- 
ment. I was fifteen miles from the rail- 
road, plus three miles down a grim joke 
of a mountain. 

Would you bet a cigar I at once started 
for home? Nope. It was a good raft | 
had built—too fine a craft to leave forever 
without one more voyage. So I sat down 
and looked over my fly-book. In an 
envelope I found several floating fly-rod 
lures. I had never used them, and it 
struck me that I’d never have a better 
opportunity to try them out. So I did 
that. They acted all right, from my angle, 
but I was forced to put them back, one 
by one, thinking the while how the 
absence of trout spoiled any picture. 
After all, this would be one of the hun- 
dred and one unwritten fishing trips, if 
there were nothing more to tell. 

As I was detaching the last of the 
floating bugs I saw, out of the corner of 
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my left eye, a swirl of water at the end 
of a pointed spruce top that some wind 
had tossed down into the little pond. 
It was at the end where the largest spring 
trickled in. I whirled about and glared at 
the vicinity of the dry-ki. Nothing more 
happened, and I was in a frame of mind 
that could easily dismiss the phenomenon 
as an illusion. In fact, I had an uncanny 
feeling that I had better strike for home, 
while there was a possibility of finding 
my way. 

Accordingly, I gathered up my out- 
spread fly-book. A fan-wing Cahill fell 
out and landed between the raft logs. It 
lay there, looking very much like a moth 
that had got into my book. As I stooped 
to pick it up the fancy hit me to hitch it 
on and to give the little pond one more 
trial. 

Working out a fairly long line, I 
dropped the fly as close to the old spruce 
top as I dared. It lay there, looking to 
me like something that had fluttered off 
the tip twig above it. It looked—but it 
disappeared. I think that I stared at the 
spot for three or four seconds. Then, still 
doubting, I concluded to oil that fly. The 
effort set the hook in something that 
rushed out and toward the ledge, as 
though there were a tunnel through to 
far more pleasantly watered pastures. I 
experienced something like the old kick 
I felt long ago, when I hooked my first 
good trout in a quite different scene. 


’LL never know how large the trout that 

sucked under my fly might have been, 
because I didn’t have a net on the raft. 
Like the folk who went to pray for rain 
and did not take their umbrellas, I had 
gone out to fish without my landing net. 
It’s easy to “horse in” a trout, but not 
so easy to get hold of him on a raft. 

Indeed I lost no time in pushing ashore 
for that net, and even less in getting back 
to a point where I could cast at the old, 
dry top. Meanwhile I caught myself pro- 
claiming, “They are here, and I knew 
they were.” The last clause was obvious- 
ly fiction. 

A nice little fly is a fan-wing Cahill. 
Give it half a chance, and it rides like 
a shadow, flicked off an old log. Move it 
a hair, and— 

That was the second one, and he pulled 
a dirty trick for a trout that was .sup- 
posed to be as innocent as the pond he'd 
fattened in. He charged into that spruce 
top. And I lost my Cahill. Matters be- 
gan to look as though I were jinxed. 

“Well, you lousy bum!” I said aloud. 
“So that’s your stride!” 

I didn’t have another Cahill, but I had 
a greenish Drake in the same pattern. 
The next cast I made with the Drake 
was a skittering sort of a flop, and I 
took it back in a hurry. Not that such a 
cast is fatal in hungry waters, but a fan- 
wing deserves gentle treatment, or apolo- 
gies. The fourth cast wasn’t so bad as 
some I had made, although it barely 
missed the old top. A considerable trout 
swirled up, and that Drake went under 
like a ship that catches half the ocean 
in a side-winder. 

“All right, you old walrus,” said I, 
“try that again!” 

_I set the Drake about one yard to one 
side. That may have confused him. 
Drakes were appearing too promiscuously 
and frequently. He nailed it. I gathered 
him with care. I know how long that one 
was—fourteen inches—and about four 
inches deep. I took six more in two hours. 
None of those Eastern brookies were 
marked with deep, distinct dots, but with 
pale spots, silvered over—mighty pretty 
trout with hard, firm flesh. 

All of those trout came out from under 


the old spruce top or from the near 
vicinity. At about ten o’clock the fishing 
stopped. Repeated casts were just a series 
of duds. I went ashore and kindled a little 
fire with the paper my loaf of bread had 
been wrapped in and a few dead spruce 
tips. After dressing the first trout, I 
fried him in deep pork fat, as I like them 
cooked. When a man has earned a thing, 
its value is twice enhanced. That was a 
meal! A little chipmunk appeared, squeak- 
ing and jerking his tail as he talked to me. 

“Hello,” I said. “How they biting?” 
and tossed him a piece of bread. 

When my dishes were washed, I set 
forth again. It was my pond. The fish 
were mine. Since fan-wings had lost in 
popularity, I dug out a spent Drake. I 
had several, and met indifference with 
the sort of perseverance a man can 
muster on a full stomach with a cheerful 
feeling in general. Now and then I 
glanced at my watch, for one o'clock 
was about the dead-line. By and by I 
picked out another trout belonging to 
about the same hatch as those I had taken 


in the forenoon. To borrow a term, they , 


were “trappy fish.” They were slashers 


at the first, and pluggers to the last. I | 
looked at my watch once more. It was 


twenty minutes of one. Time is a great 
drawback in fishing. 

As a last resort, I opened my fly-book 
to look over its contents. Why try to 
explain one’s idiosyncrasies? Why call 
them hunches, when they aren’t? I put 
on a small dry Mosquito. Three casts 
left it rather draggled. The fourth cast 
was, I told myself, to be my last. It was 


fitting. A nice trout literally smashed that | 


fly head on. He hooked himself, for I 
was not conscious of any action. The best 


one can do for a novice at fly-fishing for | 
our trout is to repeat an old-timer’s sum- | 
mary: “If they strike, they strike; if they | 
jest lazy at it, you won't lose no flies.” | 

There were many times in the next | 


fifteen minutes when I felt certain I 
would lose my fly. That trout cared no 
more for a raft than a tug-boat cares for 
a drawbridge. He went under it, came 
out the other side and kept on. I was 
performing all sorts of setting-up exer- 
cises, and quite as much occupied as a 
weaver at ten looms. 

I wanted that trout, and by giving and 
taking and steering and sweating I got 
him, took him home, and then hunted up 
the cruiser who had drawn a tiny circle 
on the top of Three-slide Mountain. He 
looked at my trout—the twelve- and four- 
teen-inchers and the, three-pounder. 

“Now, by crotch,” he said, “you've 


gone and done it! I lugged fourteen fish | 


up into that puddle, and you’ve got more’n 
half of ’em. By crotch, you ought to be 
made to lug in some more!” 

And I said, “So help me, Hannah, I'll 
do it if you'll rub that circle off your 
maps.” 

“A feller that’s so honest as I be,” said 
he, “should be rubbed off the map himself.” 


IT’S A GRAND FLY! 
(Continued from page 31) 
Another condition when the fan-wing 


Royal proves valuable is during high 
water in midsummer. As an illustration 


let me relate the experiences of a trip to | 


the Beaverkill on July 11, 1931. 

When we arrived at the stream, it was 
raging through the valley. It flooded the 
road at low points and spread over the 


meadows in the flats. This famous trout | 


stream was so high that it had complete- 

ly lost its identity. It was merely a rush- 

ing, muddy torrent of fearsome aspect. 
“It’s all off,” said Bill. “There’s no 


chance of our doing any trout fishing to- | 


day.’ 
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Only the exclusive Kingfisher Vacuum 
Process could produce it. Not too hard 
or stiff. Flexible, a joy to cast with. Yet with 
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sheen fly line is tough and hard to wear 
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$1. Specify style when orderin 

C. S. Raymond Co., 


1421 Greenway Ave., Flint, Mich. 





“I’m afraid you're right,” I admitted, 
“but this stream does clear rapidly. I’ve 
often seen it almost as bad as this in the 
morning and have had good dry-fly fishing 
by four in the afternoon.” 

“Well, I hope it turns out that way this 
time,” said Bill, but he sounded very pes- 
simistic. 

As we proceeded up the valley above 
Beaverkill village the chances seemed even 
more doubtful. The stream just raged and 
tore along. It was absolutely unwadable! 

“We won't get any fishing on this trip,” 
insisted Bill. “Let’s go home.” 

“We may get some trout before dark,” 
I said, “and on a dry fly, too.” This was 
making a rather rash statement, but I 
knew that the Beaverkill could clear 
rapidly once the surface water ran off, 
and I was betting on past performances. 
Besides, I did not want to go home. 

“Well, you should know what you're 
talking about,” admitted Bill, “but—” His 
unfinished remark was very expressive 
| and far from complimentary. 

On reaching headquarters our hostess 
informed us that it had been the worst 
flood in two years but that the water had 
receded several feet since the night be- 
fore. It had rained in torrents for two 
days. She did not hold out any hope for 
fly-fishing before the following day, but 
I refused to be discouraged. 

At noon the stream was still high and 
badly discolored. I put a rock at the high- 
water mark to make a record of the re- 
ceding water and then walked along the 
bank to observe the results of the freshet. 
It was a glorious day, cool and sunny, 
with a fair hatch of light green and pale 
yellow flies in evidence. But not a trout 
rose to them in the raging torrent. 

Bill came out and started fishing with 
wet flies, but did not get a touch. I sug- 
gested a streamer, and on using one he 
had three rises from small fish in rapid 


| succession. After that he could not get a 


| a while; 


strike of any kind. It grew tiresome after 
so we went back to the house. 


| At 5:30 P.M. I went down to the stream 


again and saw that it had receded about 
five inches since marking the high-water 
limit at noon. At this slow rate of reces- 


| sion it looked as if we were in for a dis- 





appointing evening, especially as the water 
was still very much discolored. 


TRIED a Jesse Wood streamer for a 

while, but nothing stirred. Then I saw 
a stone-fly. It flew through the air in front 
of me and alighted on my coat. I caught 
it. It was a juicy looking morsel; so I 
stuck it on the hook of the fly and let it 
float down into a V caused by a large rock 
near shore. During low water one side of 
this rock was entirely out of the stream, 
and under the swirling current I could 
see the green grass of the submerged 
shore showing through. 

Suddenly I felt a vicious tug. I struck, 
and a fish well over a pound jumped clear 
of the water and threw the hook. I ob- 
tained another stone-fly and got another 
good strike from the same spot. But this 
time all I did was lose the stone-fly,. and 
I could not find another. Neither could I 
get a rise on the Jesse Wood without one. 
I tried an Esopus Bucktail next and then 
a gauze-winged imitation of the stone-fly, 
but could not get a strike. 

By seven o'clock the water had receded 
about three more inches and was begin- 
ning to clear. But it still looked hopeless 
for dry-fly fishing; it was all so fast 
and furious. I did not even bother to put 
on my waders. I wandered up to the 
bridge. Underneath it, near the abutment, 
I noticed a back eddy which was compara- 
tively still water. I took off the streamer 
fly and tied on a fan-wing Royal No. 10. 
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As it floated uncertainly around the slight. 
ly swirling water I saw it disappear and 
struck automatically. I landed a trout 
of thirteen inches. 

Catching this fish excited Bill. “Let’s 
get our waders,” he enthused. “If that 
trout rose to a dry fly, others will too,” 

But I was busy casting again; so Bill 
called that he would bring my waders to 
me. That’s a pal for you! 

A dozen casts later I took another fish, 
Then Bill arrived with the car and 
waders, and we went up to the Long 
Meadow Pool. In the shallow water at the 
tail of the pool one lonely fish was 
rising. Bill, being already in his waders, 
went out to try for him. In an effort 





———_. 
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vacation, read “A QUESTION 
OF WEIGHT” in the May issue. 
Paul William Gartner takes a de- 
lightful trip into the Arrowhead 
country of northern Minnesota. 











to imitate one of the natural flies on 
the water he used a little Yellow May, 
but the trout took no notice of it. Ex- 
asperated, Bill changed to a fan-wing 
Royal No. 10, and the fish took it on the 
first float. Then he missed two rises in 
succession by being too fast on the strike. 

It looked as if we were going to have 
some action; so I dressed for the fray. 
First I tried the lower part of the pool 
on my side of the stream. Not getting any 
rises there, I moved out toward Bill. We 
met in the center of the shallow and turned 
to look downstream. An island divided 
the stream immediately below us, and the 
division on the right was very flat and 
shallow. Instinctively we knew it was the 
logical place to try, and without saying 
a word we both started toward it. 

I chanced to be in the lead; so I moved 
down below the flats in order to get out 
of Bill’s way. The stream narrowed at 
this point and formed a deep hole. I de- 
cided that it would not yield a rise, and 
it didn’t. Feeling sure that the trout in 
this deep hole had moved up in the shal- 
lows because of the high water, I looked 
for some action on Bill’s part. 

Then, above the rush of the water, I 
heard him cuss. I knew by this that he 
had missed a fish. Slowly I moved up to 
him. 

“That blamed fish rose in ankle-deep 
water ‘right at my feet,” he growled. 

As he spoke his fly was floating down 
the flat riffle and a good trout rose to it. 
He struck too hard and left his fly in 
its mouth. “D—!” he said expressively. 

“Second that, ” I agreed, “but why did 
you do it?” 

He did not answer. Because we were 
fishing side by side and Bill was using 
a fan-wing Royal I decided that I would 
try a large Brown Bivisible, just to see 
if the fly did make any difference. I 
floated it over the place a score of times, 
but nothing happened. Meanwhile Bill, 
fishing over the very same water, had 
four rises and landed two good fish. 

It was getting late, and I wanted at 
least one more trout; so I changed to the 
fan-wing Royal. On ‘the first float I con- 
nected with a fair trout. As soon as I 
landed it I changed to_a fresh fly and 
tried again. This time I connected with 
a real fish, and by the time I landed it 
dusk had arrived. 

And that ended it. Not another rise 
could we get. But it was enough. With 
the aid of the fan-wing Royal we had 
brought the day to a successful conclusion. 

“We'll get a good rise in the morn- 
ing, or I miss my guess,” I prophesied. 
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This time Bill did not contradict. In- 
stead he amended, “And on the fan-wing 
Royal, too.” . 

Next I am going to take you to the 
upper reaches of the Neversink, that 
stream of gorgeous pools and heavily 
wooded banks. It is late in the season, and 
the water is low and clear, ultra-clear, 
even for the Neversink. When I looked 
at the stream and took note of the con- 
ditions, I decided to use a small Light 
Cahill. Bill decided to take his chances 
with the fan-wing Royal. He took the 
first fish, then the second and the third. 
During this time my delicate Cahill 
passed over the same fish Bill caught 
without being noticed. It was too much 
for me. I changed to the fan-wing Royal. 
Then I began to take fish too. 

But something happened while we ate 
lunch. The fan-wing Royal did not seem 
to be what the trout wanted when we 
started fishing again. Neither did the 
Cahills or a score of other patterns seem 
to interest them. For some unknown 
reason I tied on a yellow-body (Petrie’s) 
fan-wing Royal. It was poorly tied and 
the body was beginning to unravel. On 
the very first cast with it I took my best 
trout of the day. 

The fly was a sight after this fish got 
through with it, but the more dilapidated 
it got, the better the trout liked it. Every 
cast brought a rise! Finally I lost it in 
a bush, and being quite excited over the 
speedy action I left it there, I put on an- 
other fly of the same pattern. This one 
was a perfect specimen. My luck changed 
at once, At first I thought that it was 
simply because the rise was over, but as 
time went on and I did not get a rise 
I thought that perhaps the fly had some- 
thing to do with it; so I went back and 
rescued the dilapidated specimen. Fishing 
over the same water where the perfect 
fly had failed to rise a fish, I took eight 
trout with the bedraggled fan-wing. Then 
I lost it in the mouth of a good fish, 

With the losing of this fly my run of 
exceptional fishing ceased. True, I took 
a few more fish with the regular fan- 
wing Royal during the balance of the day, 





cs“ you imagine a worse pre- 
dicament than to wake up 
and find a diamondback rattle- 
snake eying you and daring you 
to move? Read the “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” story in the 
next issue of Field & Stream 











but it was very slow going compared 
with the fast action brought by the 
dilapidated specimen. Some fellows ad- 
vocate the changing of a fly after it has 
taken a single fish. Sometimes this is 
good practice, but there are other times 
when the bedraggled fly will bring better 
results than a perfectly new and well- 
tied specimen. 

A very interesting and enlightening ex- 
perience took place on Secret Brook last 
July. Here again low water prevailed and 
the weather was extremely hot, Although 
there were a number of natural flies in 
evidence, not a trout was rising to them. 
To be consistent, I first imitated these 
naturals, My very close imitation did not 
interest the trout any more than the 
naturals, nor did J expect them to, Trout 
would haye been breaking all over the 
stream if they had been interested in 
these flies, But when I resorted to the 
fan-wing Royal it was a different story. 
I began to take trout at once, 

In the morning we fished the shaded 
reaches of the stream and found most of 
the feeding fish in the shallow water 


at the edges, away from the main cur- 
rents. In the afternoon we dropped down- 
stream to some open water, a long tree- 
less meadow stretch. Here we could not 
do a thing on the edges despite the fact 
that these same places had yielded me 
many fish earlier in the season. 

At first I thought this was because the 
trout had stopped rising; but when I 
took a good fish from the center of the 
stream, directly in the main current, I 
decided that there was another reason for 
our failure to get rises at the edges. It 
was not hard to find the cause. My ther- 
mometer disclosed the fact that the hot 
sun had raised the temperature of the 
shallow waters so high that the trout had 
left them and had gone out into the main 
current, which was many degrees cooler. 


Ka good-looking holes at the sides 
of the stream—places where I had al- 
ways taken trout under favorable condi- 
tions—seemed absolutely barren, and the 
thermometer revealed that the water tem- 
perature in these places was too high to 
be suitable for trout. I noted that these 
holes which were unproductive took 
their supply of water from shallow cur- 
rents and slow-moving flats—stretches of 
stream which absorbed quickly and 
readily the extremely hot rays of the sun. 
Here is something which explains, in a 
measure, why so many holes which yield 
good trout early in the season are never 
productive after the weather becomes 
hot. 

Having discovered this pertinent fact, 
I took temperatures at different points 
along the stream, always after we had 
fished such locations carefully. Invariably 
the places where I took trout proved to 
be less than 65 degrees, while those 
stretches and holes where I could not get 
a fish disclosed temperatures ranging 
from 70 to 80 degrees. Wherever the main 
current struck into the shore-line I got 
rises, whether the water was shallow or 
not; but where the main current was in 
midstream, especially when exposed di- 
rectly to the sun, I could do nothing ex- 
cept in the deepest holes. This condition 
existed only through and below the ex- 
posed part of the stream. Some distance 
above, where the entire stream was shad- 
ed for miles without a break, the trout 
were scattered over the whole bed and 
temperature readings disclosed that there 
was very little variation between the 
main and the side currents. 

We also experimented exhaustively 
with various patterns of flies. As far as 
we could tell, the fish were feeding on 
tiny Crustacea on the bottom. At least 
the fish we opened were full of such food, 
Small surface flies passed over the trout 
unnoticed, but a large fan-wing attracted 
them, provided it was cast over them 
often enough. Rarely did a trout come at 
the first cast, In the majority of cases 
it took from six to ten floats to attract 
their attention, The angler who makes a 
common practice of floating his fly over 
a likely place only a couple of times would 
have fared poorly on this day, It needed 
—— casting over one spot to get re- 
sults, 

Partner and I hooked and released over 
forty fish each during the day's fishing, 
but another fellow we met, a chap who 
persisted in using a No. 16 Cahill, took 
only two medium-sized fish. I watched 
this angler work, and he was a past master 
at the art of handling a dry fly. But the 
fly he was using was too small and he 
did not float it over any particular spot 
long enough to be effective under the 
conditions then prevailing, In plain words, 
he was neglecting to take advantage of the 
two things absolutely necessary to success, 
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Rod & Reel Boots 


They “tip the scales”? at five pounds, six 

ounces—these 1932 Rod & Reel Boots. A 
half-pound lighter than ever,—yet they give you 
the same security, comfort and long wear as 
formerly. The answer is that we’ve developed a 
new rubber compound that’s stronger and 
lighter than any used before. 


Sportsmen swear by Rod & Reels. You'll boost 
them too, once you’ve found out the advantages 
of their exclusive features:—*‘Built-in” cleats, 
foot shaped last, slip-proof sole and no-sag 
ankle. You can get 1932 Rod & Reels in either 
hunter’s brown or black. 


CONVERSE FLEXLITES 


If you prefer a sporting 
boot that can be rolled up 
and carried in your t, 
ask for Converse Flexlites. 
They’re very flexible, yet 
their “built-in” cleated 
soles and broad quarter 
heels will give you a sure 
footing on rocky stream 
beds. In hunter’s brown 
only, 
Ask your dealer to show 
ou Converse Sporting 
Boots the next time you're 
in his store. In the mean- 
time, let us send you a 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


describing the different models. The coupon 
below will bring it to you by return mail. 


CONVERSE RUBBER 


COMPANY 
MALDEN 





MASS. 





Converse Rubber Company, 
Malden, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated folder 


describing Converse Sporting Boots. 














MODERNIZE 

| THE SANITARY WAY 
For 20 years Wolverine toilets 
have solved the sanitary problem 
in unsewered districts. 


= It will cost you nothing to find out 
how small an investment you need 
to make to get sanitary toilets in 
your summer cottage, farm home, 
resort, church, etc. Your family is 
entitled to this sanitary protection. 
Write now for full information, 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich, 








The bitin’est, fightin’est fish and the 
best tackle in the world wont assure 


you a good time unless your feet are 
peed hm 

Go prepared to get all the fun there 
is in it. Get yourself a pair of Bass 
Genuine Moccasins, the footwear that 
lets you forget your feet 
and enjoy your fight with 
the big boy on the end 
of your line. 

They are more than comfortable 
—they are made from the 
choicest of waterproofed leath- 
ers, wear like iron and are ex- 
ceptionally reasonable in price. 
Bass Genuine Moccasins are 
the choice of sportsmen every- 
where. The Moccasin illustrated 
is but one of the many styles. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


400 Main Street 





Wilton, Maine 
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High Quality 
THOMAS RODS 


For Salt and Fresh Water Fishing 
THOMAS ROD CO., a MAINE 


F. E. THoMas J. Tuomas 
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ANGLERS | 





Jamison's Shannon 
Twin Spinner 


Anglers from 
coast to coast know 
it has no equal. 
You can fish any 
place the fish are— 
in weeds, moss beds, deep water 


or shallow—and get "em with the good old Shan- | 
non when other baits fail. Standard colors, feather 


or bucktail fly, 90c. 
Jamison's Shannon Hula Hula 


A remarkable success because it’s the only bait 
with a tail strip that has a real fish-getting wiggle. 
Don’t be without it. 

standard 
feather or 


Comes in 
colors, 
bucktail fly, 95c. 


; FREE CATALOG 


Made Under J, P. 
Shannon Patents 





The W. J. Jamison Company 
Dept. 24 





SHANNON TRIN SPINNERS & 





describing these and 
other baits and flies. 
Be sure to send for it. 


739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BA BLESS I Hooks§ 


For fourteen years I have been using 
the fan-wing Royal, and now I fish it 
more than any other one pattern. I am so 
enthusiastic about it that I am always 
endeavoring to persuade others to try 
it out. In the course of a season I give 
away many samples of them. Often the 
recipient of the fly is adverse to using it; 
frequently he speaks of it very disparag- 
ingly, but let him once use it, of course 
giving it a fair trial, and he will never 
again be satisfied to go fishing without 
several of them in his fly box 

Naturally I do not mean to contend 
that the fan-wing Royal will always take 
trout. Many times it will not. We alf 
know that there are times when trout can 
be very selective indeed, and at such 
times some special pattern is needed badly. 
3esides, the fan-wing Royal will frequent- 


| ly frighten fish lying in slow-moving or 


still waters. But it is a good fly to try 
when you are uncertain what to use or 


| when the trout are not rising to naturals, 





when you cannot imitate the natural on 
the stream or when the light on the water 
or the speed of the current is such that 
it is hard to see a floating fly. “When in 
doubt, use a fan-wing Royal” is advice 
which comes from years of association 
with it and its peculiar effectiveness. If 
you use it now, you will say, “Isn’t that 
the truth!” If you do not use it now, just 
give it a try. It’s a grand fly! 


BACK-YARD PHEASANTS 
(Continued from page 34) 
the actual money value of the pheasants, 


| for we had successfully raised these birds 





in small enclosures and what we have 
accomplished others can do. 

When we started, we expected to raise 
only a few pheasants and liberate them in 
near-by coverts. We had been more suc- 
cessful than we believed possible, and 
our friends were so enthusiastic that the 
necessary funds were raised to keep our 
flock and continue with a much larger 
program the next year. 

We built winter pens in our back yards 
and were able to carry our entire flock 
over the severe winter of 1928-29 with a 
loss of only two cock pheasants. Many 
times, after nights when the temperature 
registered as low as forty below, we ex- 
pected to find all our pheasants frozen to 
death, but the coldest weather did not 
affect them in the least. They seemed to 


| prefer to roost in the open and on the 


drifts. Seldom would they go under shel- 
ter. We learned the first winter that the 
ring-necked pheasant can easily endure the 
most severe weather if well fed. 

The beginning of another season was 
much different from the preceding year 
in that we had plenty of volunteers to 
help us build more brooding coops and 
breeding pens. We found that lumber 


| from dry-goods boxes and packing cases 


made excellent coops and seldom cost us 
anything. 

Our Sats yards were now becoming 
rather crowded; so we acquired a three- 
acre tract which was ideal for pheasant 
raising, and what was still better, no 
charge was made us for the use of this 
land. In building a fence around this 
tract we used eight-foot posts set eight 
feet apart and a foot and a half in the 
ground. Three-quarter-inch netting, four 
feet wide and galvanized after weaving, 
was used at the bottom. This was dug 
into the ground six inches deep, and the 
upper edge was turned outward to form 


an overhang of several inches. Above this 


fine-mesh wire we hung two-inch mesh 
netting four feet wide and also galvanized 
after weaving, allowing the top to extend 
a few inches above the top of the posts. 
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A strand of barbed wire was stretched 
around the fence and fastened to the top 
of the posts. Hog ringers were used to 
fasten the wire netting to this strand of 
wire. 

When finished, we had a fence that 
a dog could not dig under and a cat would 
have difficulty climbing over. During the 
two years we have used this pen we have 
never been bothered with dogs, cats or 
vermin, although we have frequently seen 
them on the outside. 

All of our breeding pens and some of 
our brood coops were placed inside this 
enclosure. On March 15th the pheasants 
were put in the breeding pens, although 
there was considerable snow on the 
ground. Four hens and a cock were placed 
in each of eight pens, and in one pen 
five hens and a cock. In four pens we 
shortly replaced the ring-necked cocks 
with Mongolian pheasant cocks, for we 
had been advised that this crossing of two 
similar species would make larger and 
stronger birds. This crossing of brood 
stock proved its worth, and our largest 
and most beautiful pheasants were the re- 
sult of this cross. 

The pheasant hens started laying on 
the 5th of April and continued to lay un- 
til the 22nd of July. To prevent the 
pheasants from eating the eggs they were 
gathered twice each day and placed ina 
dry, cool basement with a temperature 
not higher than 52 degrees. In the 
height of the laying season in May and 
June, as many as 35 eggs were taken from 
the pens in a single day. Extreme care 
was taken when gathering the eggs not 
to frighten the pheasants, for if fright- 
ened they sometimes fly against the sides 
of the pen hard enough to injure them- 
selves internally, which will in time cause 
death. During the summer the hens laid 
a total of 1,918 eggs, an average of 51 
eggs each. 

During the preceding winter the 
pheasants were fed a variety of whole 
grains, including ear corn, but a month 
before the egg-laying season their food 
was gradually changed to a good com- 
mercial egg mash to which was added 





iy the February issue we pub- 
lished an article by Hamilton 
M. Laing on hawks that concern 
the hunter. In May there will be 
a follow-up article entitled ““COM- 
MON SENSE AND THE 
BUTEOS.” In this Mr. Laing 
tells of the beneficial hawks. 











about one-fifth meat scrap. Two pounds 
of greens, preferably lettuce, were fed to 
each pen of pheasants every day besides 
the mash, and fresh water, charcoal, grit 
and a good grade of crushed oyster shell 
were kept in the pens all the time. 
Lettuce and meat scraps have a ten- 
dency to make the droppings soft, which 
is not natural and tends to slow up egg 
production, Whenever this condition was 
noted, they were given a rather heavy 
feed of hulled rice, which usually cor- 
rected the disorder in a short time. We 
kept plenty of oyster shell in the pens 
and were never bothered with soft-shelled 
eggs, which are of no value for hatching 
and are one of the direct causes of egg 
eating. Year-old hens will often lay very 
small eggs, but we found the small eggs 
fully as fertile as the larger eggs an 
they produced strong, healthy chicks. 
Last summer we raised, in our back 
yards and in our large pen, a total of 282 
pheasants out of 420 hatched. We used 
the same system of feeding employed the 
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vious summer, and on account of hav- 
ass a large fenced pen we allowed the 
young pheasants to range in this en- 
closure all summer and did not have to 
pen them up until late in October. This 
saved us considerable feed, besides allow- 
ing us to get the pheasants past the 
feather-picking stage before confining 
them. After the heavy frosts had de- 
stroyed the vegetation and cover, they 
became restless and started flying over 
the fence. 

The surplus eggs were given to farmers 
and interested sportsmen, and 1,412 
pheasant eggs were given out in this 
manner. Our records show that better 
than 85 per cent of the eggs hatched, but 
not more than 20 per cent were raised 
to full-grown pheasants. 


AST year, in doing our own hatching, 
ie we used silkie bantam hens, which 
we found were much better for this work 
than the heavier breeds. Unusual results 
were had from six of these little bantams 
under which we placed 66 eggs. They 
hatched every egg. While all of them 
we set did not do so well, we had no 
loss from eggs broken in the nests, and 
it was seldom that they injured a chick. 
They proved to be most excellent foster 
mothers, and we would not think of try- 
ing to do without them when hatching 
pheasant eggs. 

Our total expenses for the year were 
$505. This included all feed and all equip- 
ment, such as wire, posts and lumber. It 
included $75 paid a caretaker to feed the 
little pheasants for six weeks. The total 
cost of equipment was $234. The balance, 
$276, was what it cost us to raise 282 
pheasants and produce 1,918 pheasant 
eggs. 

The total expenditures for the two 
years was $609, Our flock now numbered 
328 pheasants and 35 silkie bantam hens. 
At market value, our flock was worth 
much more than the cost of production; 
besides, our equipment was new and 
worth more than the actual cost. The 
eggs given out to our cooperatives, if 
sold at the market value, were worth at 
the very least $300, but the value of the 
pheasants raised from these eggs was 
still much greater than the value of the 
eggs. 

The free distribution of eggs has done 
more to get a large number of people 
interested in the propagation of pheasants 
than any one thing we could have done. 
All during the summer many persons 
visited our pens, and our “back-yard 
pheasants” were producing results far 
beyond our expectations. 

With many sportsmen having become 
interested in our pheasant-raising pro- 
gram, the North Wisconsin Sportsmen’s 
Pheasant Association was organized, the 
sole purpose of which is the propagation 
of game birds in northern Wisconsin. 
This organization, in cooperation with 


* the Eau Claire Rod and Gun Club, raised 


the necessary funds to carry our entire 
flock of pheasants over the winter. Large 
winter pens were built and the pheasants 
placed in them. Self-feeding hoppers were 
used, which proved to be much better 
than scattering the feed on the ground or 
snow, 

Early in April, all the pheasants, ex- 
cept a hundred hens and twenty-five cocks 
which were to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, were liberated at places previously 
picked out as suitable covers. Swamp 
lands grown up to high grass and weeds 
are the natural cover for the ring-necked 
pheasant. He is not a woods bird, as many 
people suppose, but his natural habitat 
's the level swamp lands or any land on 
which is a heavy growth of weeds, grasses, 


grains, alfalfa and sweet clover. In this 
kind of cover he can easily keep out of 


sight of owls and hawks, which are his | 


worst enemies. 

When liberating pheasants we took ex- 
treme care in turning them loose not to 
frighten them. We found the best way 
to do this was to throw a piece of canvas 
over the coop while carrying it to a 
suitable place in the long grass or weeds. 
When the coop was set down, the canvas 
was lifted off and the door opened. We 
quietly walked away out of sight, allow- 





ing at least half an hour for the pheasants | 


to get out of the coop and far enough 
away so that they wouldn't be frightened 
when we returned for the coop. 
Pheasants kept together in winter pens, 
if not frightened when liberated, will stay 
fairly well together in one flock in a 


suitable locality most of the summer. | 


When frightened, pen-raised pheasants 
will sometimes fly for half a mile and, 
not being used to having their liberty, 
become so scattered that they are with- 
out mates, thus defeating the very pur- 
pose for which they were liberated. 
Besides, when lost and scattered, they get 
away from their protective cover and are 
easy prey for their enemies. 

With 120 pheasants in our breeding 
pens the summer of 1930 we were able, 
through the cooperation of our two clubs, 
to supply this section of Wisconsin with 
a large number of pheasant eggs. No 
charge was made for eggs last year, but 
care was taken to place the eggs in the 
hands of persons who were interested in 
raising pheasants, for the eggs are valu- 


able and should not be given to a person | 


who is just curious and has no further 
interest in raising them. 

A total of 6,012 eggs were taken from 
the pens, and of this number 4,235 eggs 
were given to those cooperating with us. 
This distribution covered almost all of 
four counties. 

It was not possible to get an accurate 


check on all the eggs hatched, but our | 


records showed that we could expect at 
least 85 per cent hatch. As it was a very 
warm and dry summer—ideal for the 
raising of pheasants—the number of birds 
raised was considerably higher in pro- 
portion to those hatched than the previous 
summer. 

We raised only enough pheasants last 
year in our pens to replenish and bring 
our breeding stock up to 125 hens, with 
a few over for good measure. We believe 
that this number of pheasants, with the 
proper winter feedifig of birds now in the 
covers, which will be taken care of by 


the Pheasant Association and the Eau | 


Claire Rod and Gun Club, in three years 
will produce, with the addition of eggs 


from our pens, enough stock to place this | 
section of Wisconsin in the front ranks | 


in the restoration of game birds. 


LIVELIEST OF THE BIRDS 
(Continued from page 23) 


ticates of this spot, yet I am always a | 


glutton for punishment if by chance a fair 
break at a grouse is likely to be the re- 
ward. But we were to see something this 
day a little different from the usual ortho- 


dox program as pulled off in that vicinity. | 


One enters the Wildcat covers through | 


a thin belt of piny woods screening the 
mouth of a long, deep and narrow ravine 
known as the Big Gully, up whose nar- 
row floor one slips easily along for a 
mile to the grouse stronghold beyond. 
While still in the pines the native tossed 
up his gun and swung at something flash- 
ing through their shadowy depths. Diving 
into a thicket, he reappeared bearing a 
(Continued on page 78) 
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When 
EVEN A SCRATCH 
Is Dangerous 


Out fishing or hunting, any wound is 
pry aa Even the slightest scratch 
can become infected so easily. 


So put a few Firstaid emergency items 
in your pack. Knowing they are there 
will save you worry. And at any time 
they may save suffering. 


Firstaid Absorbent Cotton, sterilized 
in the package, comes to you in a new 
container that delivers only as much 
cotton as you need. The rest remains 
in the carton—stays sterile until it is 
used. Firstaid Gauze Bandages, cut to 

roper width and sterilized, reach you 
in easily-handled rolls. 


These and other Firstaid products are 
sold by all Rexall Drug Stores. Your 
Rexall druggist will gladly suggest 
necessary items for your next trip. 





ITEMS 


EMERGENCY 


Buying at Rexall Drug Stores, you can 
always save with safety. Liggett and 
Owl Stores are Rexall Drug Stores too. 
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MAKE READY FOR THE 
LONG CRUISE NOW 


By Henry Clay Foster 


NDIVIDUAL differences, which psy- 

chologists love to dwell upon, are no- 

where more evident than in the use we 

make of our pleasure boats. Some own- 
ers take their boats only on short runs of 
an hour or two, once a week—usually Sun- 
day afternoons—and either work on them 
every Saturday or sit aboard and idle. 
Others reserve their boats for week-end 
use only and seldom go near them on week 
days or nights, no matter how brightly the 
moon shines or how fascinating is the wa- 
ter. Still others use their boats at night 
more than any other 
time, often several 
times a week, with 
parties of friends for a 
supper in some quiet, 
picturesque cove or in- 
let, a short distance 
from the mooring 
ground. There, with a 
merry party and a ra- 
dio, they while away 
enjoyable hours. And 
then a few of us—not 
many, unfortunately— 
go on long. cruises 
every holiday period 
throughout the season, 
getting a greater vari- 
ety of scenery and ex- 
perience out of the boat 
than any others. 

I wonder if the rea- 
son why more boat 
owners do not get the 
maximum out of their 
boats each season is 
because they haven't 
done a thorough job in 
the spring before those 
boats went into com- 
mission. I wonder if 
each skipper hasn't a few secret misgivings 
as to whether some trouble wouldn't de- 
velop on a long, steady cruise far away 
from home, because he overlooked making 
it right when the boat was ashore. In 
some cases I know well that this is the 
reason. Inspection of the average motor 
boat, a few years old, will persuade any- 
one—regardless of the skipper’s alibis— 
that it is the reason. 

Some time ago I decided to look into 
this matter. I asked, among others, one 
old-time boat owner who was known for 
his long and regular trips aboard his little 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











cruiser, how he got that way. His was not 
a new boat. It was a very old one in years, 
out of date in style and had lots of defects 
which modern boats have not. Judging by 
her lines she was the oldest boat in a large 
club fleet. But she was always ready to go, 
and she went—and came back on schedule. 
She gave her owner more genuine pleasure 
and comfort than half the one- or two- 
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They’re off! Here are five snappy Chris-Craft runabouts, all of them getting 


away together in a “race-horse start” 


year-old boats within a good many miles. 

“Well,” he said, smiling with real plea- 
sure at being asked the question, because 
he appreciated the implied compliment to 
his beloved boat, “I get ready for my 
cruises in the spring-time.” 

“Meaning by that?” I prompted. 

“Meaning by that,” he repeated, “that 
T do a thorough, not a sketchy job when 
I overhaul her. Come on out with me, and 
look her over.” 

I went out with him in his neat but 
antiquated dinghy. And that boat was a 
revelation. She was spic and span 


SS 


SS SSS 


throughout, from her bilges to her mili- 
tary mast and the tiny holophane globe 
light aloft. And yet, to save me, I had 
never seen that chap do any hasty or ex- 
cited work in the spring months before she 
went overboard. He had made a practice 
of keeping her up in tip-top trim, and she 
never needed much work done on her. 
3ut—and here is the main point—he knew 
what to do. 

His idea of a spring overhauling was 
not just paint and putty—as much of the 
former and as little of the latter as one 
can manage. He looked to the vital things 
regularly—and never thought of putting 
her overboard until he was certain every- 
thing was in working order. He did this 
by such a wide margin that he need ex- 
pect nothing to give way or give trouble 
—barring accident — 
for a good full sea- 
son’s running. 

He did things that 
the average boat own- 
er either never thinks 
of doing or else post- 
pones from year to 
year, and pays for it 
in reduced usefulness. 
And if you are inter- 
ested in making or 
keeping your _ boat 
ready mechanically for 
a long trip anywhere 
a boat of her size can 
go, you might take 
note of these things 
when you start to 
put her in shape for 
the coming season 


OW—as we all 

agree—a boat is 
supposed to float right 
consistently. The bot- 
tom should keep most 
of the river out, eh 
what? Well, proceed- 
ing from this major 
premise, the wise boat 
owner spends a lot of time on his back 
under the boat as she lies on her cradle 
ashore. It isn’t a pleasant ‘place to spend 
a week-end, but later you'll be mighty glad 
of it—or you'll be mighty sorry you 
didn’t. Take your choice. 

It sounds like a truism to talk about 
the importance of seam condition in a 
boat, but you’d be surprised how easy it 
is to have a spell of optimism and let her 
go for another year with a bit of hastily 
smeared on putty or seam composition, 
when there are places that really need 
caulking. Lots of boat owners do that each 
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spring and swear eloquently all summer at 
temperamental leaks. 

A week-end under the boat is the an- 
swer. Careful inspection and replacing of 
caulking, cleaning out and re-filling of the 
seams over the good caulking, careful ap- 
plication of seam composition on every 





The Klepper folding kayak handles well 


with canvas 


place that conceivably could leak—is the 
price of a tight boat for the season. 

While you are at work on the under- 
body, remove all strainers and scoops 
from the hull and clean them thoroughly 
inside and out. This may seem like un- 
necessary work, but it eliminates a trouble 
that is far from infrequent. Barnacles, 





A BOAT FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 








small mussels, and the like tend to catch | 
on around and inside these fixtures, clog- | 


ging the intake. I know of an instance in 
which two expert professional boatmen 


were “stumped” as to the cause of an over- | 
heating engine, only to find that a ball of | 


barnacles was floating in the intake line, 
acting as a check valve when the engine 
began to take in water. They had poured 
water through the intake line, but only 


when they removed the strainer—with the | 


boat out of water—did they discover the 
cause, 


HE bearing in the strut may be worn, 

and this will give lots of trouble if 
left unremedied. Try to shake it with the 
hand, and if there is an appreciable move- 
ment in it, renew the bearing. If let alone, 
it will cause a knocking shake or thud in 
the boat when the engine is running, and 
this will either require a hauling out to 
fix or cut down the use you get out of 
the boat that season. 
_ Often the rudder stock, where it fits 
into the shoe, or skeg, wears, and this 
should be replaced to give positive rud- 
der action—which means control. If the 
propeller blades have been bent by strik- 
ing submerged driftwood or a shoal or 
reef, do not get the idea that you can 
put it on an anvil and beat it out in shape 
again. Even though, to the eye, it may 
have been restored to its natural form, the 
slightest bit that it is out of true will 
show up without fail when the boat is 
under way, and then you'll wish you had 
not been so optimistic. There are concerns 
which make a business of straightening 
up bent propellers, and some of them do 
it extremely well. But they have the 
necessary machinery for doing it—and not 
even a good amateur can hope to re-shape 
his wheel successfully. Furthermore, a 


@ Please send me complete information about the New 
Sea Eagles 
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AMID STUMPS AND SNAGS WHERE THE BIG BOYS HIDE 


The Camp Mate, the new Mullins shallow draft, tunnel 
stern, inboard powered motor boat, gives a new meaning to 
power boating. The Camp Mate runs wherever there is 10 inches 
of water. It goes places that motor boats or outboards have 
never gone before. In it you can quickly reach the fishing spots 
and camp sites where you’ve formerly had to paddle or row. 


With a 15}2-foot metal hull, the Camp Mate can’t punc- 
ture, snag or waterlog and it never requires caulking. Life 
boat, air chamber construction makes it unsinkable. It is 
powered with a 4-cylinder motor developing 12-15 hp. and 
speed up to 12 miles per hour. It carries you and three pals 
with your full complement of fishing or shooting gear. Seat 
backs fold down to make a comfortable bed 


for two. IT 1$ PRICED AT 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 4/5 
Be * 


Boat Division, 500 Mill Street, Salem, Ohio F- 


Write, right now, for complete 
information about Camp Mate, 
and let us tell you, too, about 
the Sea Eagle, a 1534-foot metal 
hull inboard motor boat of 45 
hp. developing speed up to 30 
miles per hour. The Standard 
Sea Eagle is priced at $695, 
and it’s the biggest boat value 
you’ve ever known. 
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you’re not the only sportsman 











in the family! _ . - @ 
















When you’ve bought 
a SEA-HORSE, you've 

got a motor the whole 

family can enjoy. 


Fa VEN help the party 


who messes around with your fa- 
vorite rod and reel. They were never 

meant for community use. Besides which, 
friend wife and daughters probably have their 














own tackle — suited to their own tastes. 


And don’t think they aren’t just as fussy about 
equipment. Including the family boat and motor. Being 
women they demand even more of an outboard than you do. 
Convenience, smooth operation, dependability — trust a woman 
to seek out the best. . 


Perhaps that’s why the SEA-HORSE has been called “a man’s 









y dreds of thousands of dollars in the development of 
/ { OU) motors that not only deliver unbelievable power for 
BIGGEST their size but deliver it with a smoothness and a re- 
BARGAIN liability that is the marvel of the marine industry. 


Outhoard Motors Just remember that your family will appreciate a 


motor for women.” And no wonder. Johnson has spent hun- 


motor that is always ready ...that responds unfalter- ’ 





JOH NSON ingly to their starting touch...that subdues its voice 
fm to a sweet-running hum... and that clicks off the 
Dapendabil ty 


miles with business-like precision. That’s real sport 
—and you'll know it the minute you drive one of 
the new SEA-HORSE models. See your dealer for a 
demonstration. He will be glad to show you. 





JOHNSON SEA:HORSES 
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Alternate Firing 
Two impulses per revo- 
lution instead of one— 
memes power flow 100% 
smoother. Subdues motor 
hum to a whisper. Cuts 
starting effort in half. Ex- 
clusive with Johnson, 


or utmost ease 
of operation. ~ ~ ~ for 
downright dependability 
~ ~ ~ aSEA-HORSE 
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SEA-HORSE 
SERIES 


$ 1 1 00 


(f. o. b. Waukegan) 


From the world’s lightest out- 
board to the super power of the 
SEA-HORSE 32, Johnson offers 
you a brilliant series of motors 
for every outboard need. SEA- 
HORSE 12 pictured above. 8 
normal Pm $165.00 f. 0. b. 
aukegan. 





STANDARD 
SERIES as low as 


$Q'7 50 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 


og big values. Light Twin, 3 
+ P., at $97.50; Standard Twin, 
7h. p., at $135.00. Built for years 
Of service. Both equipped with 
underwater exhaust. 





Alternate firing, used in SEA-HORSES 4 and 
12, is a typical Johnson development — engi- 
neered at great cost to give outboard motoring 
genuine refinement of power flow. It contributes 
also to easy starting and is worth its weight in 
gold to the outboard owner. 

In the bigger models, sure and easy starting 
is achieved with the famous Release Charger — 
another exclusive Johnson development. In SEA- 
HORSE motors the Underwater Exhaust is water 
cooled, which means a cooler, quieter motor. 
And in the light models Full Pivot Steering is 
combined with Underwater Exhaust — an engi- 
neering triumph that gives you two of outboard 
motoring’s greatest conveniences in one motor. 

New refinements for 1932 add still more to 
the depth of quality upon which Johnson leader- 
ship has been built. And in 1932 Johnson prices 
are down—down to the fowest point in Johnson 
history. But quality is up to the highest peak 
Johnson has ever achieved. This is the year of 
all years to buy your SEA-HORSE. 


Write for a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy 
Chart which gives complete specifications 
of the entire 1932 line of Johnson motors. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Send a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart giving complete | 
specifications of your entire 1932 line; also name of nearest dealer. 
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Release Charger 
Release charger in big 
SEA-HORSE models, pro- 
vides big gas charge and 
intensified spark, which 
make starting certain. Also 
releases compression from 
one cylinder, cutting start- 
ing effort in half. 


Underwater Exhaust 
You would naturally expect 
the SEA-HORSE under- 
water exhaust to be water 
cooled. That's quality. But 
did you know that the light 
SEA-HORSE models have 
full pivot steering combined 
with underwater exhaust? 
That’s achievement. 






ee 


Electric Startin 


Complete with battery and 
tank, on big SEA-HORSE 
motors at moderate addi- 
tional cost. The famous 
Johnson Ree-Koil Starter 
available for all SEA- 
HORSE motors except 
“Single” at $12 and $15. 
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New Farr “6"-102, equipped with built-in reduction 
gear for heavy cruisers. 


LOW PRICED 


POWER 


for the Launch, Sail Boat, 
Runabout or Cruiser 


Kermath offers a series of husky, rugged, 
thoroughly dependable and_ time-tested 
four and six cylinder motors equipped with 
every accessory, including new type marine 
carburetor, self starter and generator, me- 
chanical fuel pump, reverse gear and clutch. 
If you have a worn-out motor in a sound 
seaworthy boat, one of the new Farr or 
Kermath models will give you ideal per- 
formance and thrifty economy. Send for 
descriptive literature. State size boat you 
have or wish to power. Recommendations 
will be cheerfully given without obligation. 


$370 ww 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit,Michigan | 














@ Length, 10’2”. Folded, 5’, All 
mahogany outside. Easy to por- 
tage. Strong as any rowboat! 







Carry this Boat 
like LUGGAGE 


Set it up anywhere in 2 Minutes! 


T’S hard to believe! A handsome mahogany 

boat —rugged as any rowboat made— that 
folds up to fit on the running board of your car! 

Fish in any lake or stream with your own boat. 
B & E Porto-Boart is all one piece. Nothing to 
lose or get out of order. No tools needed. Non- 
leakable—no open seams, Jt can’t sink, 

This is the boat Sir Hubert Wilkins took to the 
Arctic. Not just another “folding boat.” Yet 
the low price will amaze you. Takes outboard 
motor. Write for folder ‘‘F —2."" Bair & Edgerton Boat 
Works, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


se Porto-Boat 





bent propeller produces vibration when in 
operation and lessens decidedly the plea- 
sure of using the boat. 

If you have an outside stuffing-box, 
open it, inspect the shaft for wear, renew 
the packing and tighten the gland nut. 
Do not—whatever you do—set a wrench 
on it when you tighten it! This is a mis- 
take that a great many boat owners make 
time and again. And they never seem to 
understand why their shafts wear out at 
that point. They were determined to stop 
the tiny leakage in the stuffing box and, 
in the effort, have shortened the life of the 
shaft in each case by many seasons. 

Do not let the small leak at this point 
worry you. It is the way it should be. The 








ESKANOE 
(Folding Boats) 


Conveniently car- 
ried or stored on 
running board of 
auto. 

Built for fast water touring. fishing 
Eskanoes last a lifetime. No storage. 
Ask for free ustrated catalog and reduced prices for 1932. 


Kayak Boat Co., Inc., 147 East 84th St., N. Y. C. 





ideal for 
Weekend Trips 
Quickly set up 
and hunting 











water provides the lubrication and with- 
out it your shaft rapidly wears out, so the 
leak comes right back to stay. Bronze is 
soft, anyhow, and that is why you must 
not put a wrench on the gland nut of the 
stuffing box. Tighten it with your hands 
with all your might. But that is enough, 
believe it or not. 

On the motor there are the valves to be 
ground, the bowl of the carburetor to be 
cleaned out of possible dust and lint that 
comes from nobody knows where. There is 
the strainer on the fuel line to be cleaned 
of like deposit, and a general wiping down 
of the motor preparatory to giving it a 
| coat of engine enamel. Bearings and rings 
| seldom need replacing and the average 
| 


boat owner should not undertake these 
jobs himself. However, he can check up 
on the points in the breaker box if he 
knows what it is all about. He should see 
that the faces of the points are bright and 
clean and absolutely flat, as the contact 
must be made by the face to give a good 
spark. Also he can check up on the gap 
by using the gap gauge which comes with 
the motor. 

One frequent and elusory cause of poor 
engine performance is one so simple that 
few boat owners think about it. That is 
defective wiring. Frequently the insula- 
tion gets oil-soaked or a break will come 
in the wire itself, and make the engine 
cranky to start and to operate. It is well 
to re-wire the motor every couple of 
years, whether it seems to need it or not, 
so that this trouble will not appear. 

Another thing to look to is the gaskets, 
especially on the intake manifold. I have 
seen motors give trouble for a long time 
from this apparently simple cause. The 
mixture from the carburetor gets an addi- 
tional amount of air on the way into the 
cylinders and is thus diluted so that it 
| may become too lean to fire properly. 
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Worn gears in the water pump may be 
the cause of a hot motor, but this is some- 
thing that usually can be traced quickly, 
However, the water connections about 
the motor are often in need of renewing, 
such as the hose sections and the ¢lamps 
which hold them in place. Rubber de- 
teriorates rapidly when exposed to heat or 
oil, and these gadgets usually get some 
of both. It is usually not an easy job, but 
it is an important one, to renew these 
every year or two if there is any cracking 
of the rubber or any rust on the hose 
clamps. It is such a thing as this that can 
cause a lot of trouble on a long cruise, 
And to be pumping hot water into the 
bilge is nobody’s idea of a good time on 





The 1932 Matthews cruiser has twin cabins, enclosed bridge, and a spacious cockpit 


a hot day in summer, many miles from 
home. 

The exhaust line tends to corrode, espe- 
cially at the point at which the water is 
introduced. This is usually a brazed joint, 
and it is a point at which to watch for 
trouble. The bolts which hold down the 
engine on its bed should have a wrench put 
on them with a hefty arm behind it, to 
make certain the power plant is well an- 
chored. 

It is obviously impossible to enumerate 
everything that should or can be done in 
overhauling a boat thoroughly so that she 
will serve throughout the season without 
trouble, save that which may arise from 
the unforeseen. But by looking into such 
things as I have mentioned here, you are 
most likely to get your boat into such 
fine shape that you can depend upon using 
her any and every night, every week-end 
and holiday, as well as for a long cruise 
to far places when vacation time rolls 
around—and it will soon be here! 


THIRTY-TWO FOOTER GOES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By Timothy Perkins 


T was 1,000 miles to the foot. Sounds 

funny, doesn’t it? Still, that’s the way 
it was—for every foot of length in the 
Svaap, she did 1,000 miles. This was in her 
now famous navigation of the globe, just 
completed. The Svaap is 32 feet in length 
and on her voyage around the world she 
covered 32,000 miles. It took her youthful 
skipper, William Albert Robinson, three 
and a half years to make the trip by sail 
and power. ; 

The Svaap is a 32-foot ketch which 
Robinson bougnt in a shipyard in Rye, 
New York, in the winter of 1927-1928. 
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She was then less than three years old, 
having been built in Nova Scotia in 1925. 
Robinson had her taken to Bayside, L. IL., 


where he spent every spare moment of | 
his time making her ready for the long | 
voyage he intended taking. He is an expert | 


amateur sailor and an engineer well known 
in Boston sporting and social circles. 

Where did he get that name for her? 
Everybody is asking that. No, it isn’t 
Scandinavian, as it sounds. It is ancient 
Sanskrit—and means “Dream”. She is 
32 feet, 9 inches in over-all length, 27 feet 
on the waterline, with a beam of 9 feet, 
6 inches, and a draft—mark this—of 5 
feet, 6 inches. She was first rigged as a 
jib-headed ketch but a square sail of 330 
square feet in area on a 16-foot yard was 
added later. 

For auxiliary power the Svaap has a 
rugged 10-horsepower marine motor 
which did good service on innumerable 
occasions, especially when life and death 
depended upon power, as it does, some- 
times, on voyages of little boats on big 
waters. It is a sturdy L-headed, 4-cylin- 
der motor, 4-cycle in design, 4-inch bore 
by 4-inch stroke, weighing 380 pounds and 
turning about 700 revolutions per minute. 


OBINSON set sail alone from New 
London, Connecticut, on June 23, 
1928, and headed for Bermuda about 600 
nautical or 700 statute miles away, and a 
mere pin-point out in the broad Atlantic. 
In the annual sailing race to Bermuda, 
whole crews of experienced amateur nav- 
igators fail to find the tiny island until 
they have sailed around in the vicinity for 
days. And there are cases on record of 
professional navigators missing the island, 
too. Not so with Robinson, Expert with 
compass and charts, he made Bermuda, 
and at Hamilton he engaged a native of 
the island to go along with him as crew. 
He kept this native Bermudian with 


antee. Mail the coupon and get the facts. 


are down to rock bottom. Write today! 
Canadian Distributors 


Unfold your boat and Shove Off 


Toss your Acme into your car or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the water, un- 
fold it and in six to eight minutes you can shove off. That's what you can do when you own 
an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. An Acme will do anything a wood or steel boat will do— 
and even more. They are lighter, easier to handle and just as safe. They won't snag, tear or 
leak. They are built for rough usage and will carry loads up to 1200 Ibs. 


Many Models to Choose from. Square Sterns 
for Outboard Motors Best on the Market 
Over forty years’ experience building Acmes. Sold the world over with money back guar- 


f Learn how they are built, and just what they 
can do. Why they are the ideal boat for your fishing, hunting and outing trips. All prices oy 


73 








Peterborough Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ontario 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
41 Ash Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 








THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 

41 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

Send full particulars on your line of Folding 
Boats and oblige. 

Name aes 

Street and Number 

City and State 














8285 
F.O.B. 
Detroit 





him for about half of the long voyage, only | 
to lose him by desertion at Tahiti in the | 


South Pacific. So Robinson engaged a 
pug-nosed, hard-looking but really very 
amiable South Sea Islander, who looked 
for all the world like a cannibal—and he 
probably is a descendant of cannibals—to 
be his crew for the rest of the way. 
The story, day by day, of the voyage of 
the Svaap is a romance of adventure which 
makes even the most home-loving among 
us feel the wanderlust, the lure of distant 





William Albert Robinson, skipper, and 
Etera, the South Sea Islander, who was 
crew aboard the Svaap 


places out beyond the dim line where the 
sea meets the sky. Robinson had his crew 
arrested time and again—32 times, in all. 
He drifted alone in the dangerous head- 
hunter country of Borneo. He was kid- 
napped by Arabian pirates. Storms in 
open waters tossed the tiny ketch, and 
there was plenty of action in keeping her 
afloat and on her course at such times. 

After wandering up and down the by- 








New 1932 Cross ‘“‘Sea- 
gull” 4 Cycle, Twin Cyl 
inder, Class C Motor. 





“The Finest Outboard Motor in the World” 


Cross 4. Cycle Outboard Motor 


At last! A new slow trolling speed . . . a quiet motor. 


Ideal Fishing and Hunting Motor 


The Cross, through 4 cycle design, sets entirely new stand- 
, performance and dependability. Operates 
perfectly at from 100 to 4500 r.p.m. Always starts easily. 
The only quiet motor. Ideal hunting and fishing equipment 
for fresh and salt water. 


SAVES 90% OIL—50% GAS 


Built like your auto engine and just as flexible and depend- 
able. No mixing of oil and gas. Two qts. oil last 50 hours. 
1% gal. gas per hour. Saves 50c per hour. Pressure oil 
system to bearings. Weighs but 95 Ibs. 


ards of economy 


Valuable territory open for 1932—wire today. 


CROSS MOTOR SALES CORPORATION 
4477 Cass Ave. 


DEALERS: 


Detroit, Mich. 

















Motor 
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om, *s new World-Beater in Motor Boats. 16-ft. TVT Model 

ith full length ils, 4-cylinder with electric starter 
installed. Speed 3 +3 sp miles Ger bour. Also 18 ts, mahogany sodas 
at usual of a runabout, 


A com- boat family 
asteat racing models, Only _ IVE Outboards have faltienuts 
ly dry in waters. 











spray rails. Keep of boat perf: rough 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
(58) Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 
— i FACTOR! 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to ] 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. LEither Place ¥ . 


THE.HASKECL BOAT CO. INC 
EB LUDINGTON ST + LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


274 
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payménts 






Out where the gam 
bass lurk in the swirl- 
ing wilderness ) 
streams—out where the 
spruce apd pine and cedar 
sing their song on starlit 
northwoods nights—out 
on the sunkissed waves of 
the inland lakes and rivers 
—wherever your fancy . 
may lead you to go water- 
adventuring, there you'll 
appreciate the superior- 
ities that have made the 
Haskell Canoe first choice 
of wilderness guides. 
Send for a copy of our 
new book “Pride of the 
Wilderness.“ 
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earry by hand or auto 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by U. 8. 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 





‘The Greatest 


Speed Fishing Boat in the World’’ 





HAT’S what one of our enthu- 


siastic owners said about his 
little Model 16 Sea Sled. 


One millionaire uses four differ- 
ent models. Another has been 
commuting in a powerful Sea 
Sled for nine years. 


Sea Sleds are chasing smugglers in the 


West Indies; rum runners on the | 


Atlantic Coast; and hunting big game 
fish on the Pacific. 








And all over the | 


map the average man and woman are | 


enthusiastic about the Sea Sled for 
their own individual needs or pleasure. 


Dealers who aren’t on our mailing 
list may find some help in a hard sea- 
son by writing in for Dealers’ Aids. 


ware THE SEA SLED >;> 


REG. OFFICE 


CORPORATION 
Plant at West Mystic, Conn. 









PLAY BOY 
A STRONG 19] 


SPEEDY 
OUTBOARD wetsctiin’ i Maine 


Compact, seaworthy, easy to navigate. 
A trim 14’ boat, advanced V-type con- 
struction. A boat of true Kennebec 
quality and for size she is the finest 
little craft ever made at so low a price. 

The Play Boy is an ideal boat for 




















outboard motor installed in- 
board. Ask for complete cata- 
log of boats, canoes, sailboats, 
etc. Alsonameof nearest dealer. 





Tue KEennesec Canoe Co. 
Dept. 13 Waterville, Maine 












Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 
at real money saving prices 


A complete line of flat and Sem!-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. 

Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 
perlence in boat building. Catalog free. 


STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Goshen, Ind. 








Dept. E 





sports or pleasure cruising. Larger 

model, 16’ length, mahogany finish, 
price $193 f.o.b. Waterville, | 
Maine. Also other power boats, 
including Auto-Craft with 


| sea, 
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Here is the 32-foot auxiliary ketch, Svaap, powered by a Kermath engine, which re- 
cently finished a 32,000-mile voyage around the world 


ways of the world for three and a half 
years, during which the tiny Svaap was 
his only home and a dark-skinned man his 
only companion on the long stretches at 
Robinson reached home. He was 
tanned and toughened, and his boat was 


| as ship-shape as when he set sail. He tied 





up at New York on November 24th, 1931 
—and became the idol of the long-distance 
sailing fraternity of the country. The 
Svaap was put on display in the Motor 
30at Show in January and, with her many 
scars of service amidst the shining new 
unscratched models, she was still one of 
the main attractions of the show. 

Etera, the South Sea Islander who had 
sailed with him from Tahiti, had some 
genuine thrills when he rode in the New 
York subway, and “saw the town”. But 
the amenities of civilization were not to 
his liking, and he embarked for his native 
islands soon afterward. 


MISS CARSTAIRS BUILDING 
EXPRESS CRUISER 


ISS MARIAN BARBARA CAR- 
STAIRS, the famous English 
sportswoman who thrice sought to lift the 
3ritish International Trophy from Gar 
Wood, is having a 57-foot express cruiser 
built from plans by the designer of Miss 


| England II, The craft will have a speed 


of 35 miles an hour. 

Much interest has been aroused here as 
to whether Miss Carstairs’ new boat is a 
hydroplane or displacement type of hull. 
In this country there are many displace- 
ment express cruisers or commuters, and 
very few step-boats here have ever carried 
cabins. Those which have been built were 
for speeds of 50 miles an hour or better 
and one of them pounded so terribly 
against the waves as she sped over them, 
that she was rebuilt as a displacement hull 


| the following season and her speed re- 





duced to 35 miles an hour—with the same 
motors, 

The reason many people here wonder 
about Miss Carstairs’ boat is that multi- 
step designs have been brought forward 
occasionally in England in the last decade 
for cruisers, and good reports have been 
received concerning the behavior of these 
boats. However, Miss Carstairs probably 
is utilizing one of those wonderful Napier- 
Lion motors from the challenge boats she 
built for racing at Detroit. These engines 


produce 960 horsepower each and one of 
them would certainly drive an express 
cruiser of displacement type at a snappy 
pace—just about 35 m.p.h., in fact. 

The hydroplane cruiser as a type is yet 
to develop. With the exception of Caleb 
Bragg’s Rascal, which steps at 57 miles 
an hour with twin 550 h.p. motors, it is 
the only one in eastern waters, so far as 
anyone knows. 


THE DRIVER GETS EDUCATED 
By George Hildebrand 


T is a matter of much comment among 

observers of “big-time” motor boat rac- 
ing that it seems almost impossible for a 
newcomer to win. Time and again we 
notice that men of wealth and mechanical 
knowledge get interested in a contest, such 
as the annual Gold Cup event, and get a 
boat built for themselves by some prom- 
inent designer. Boats by the same de- 
signer have won that race before. The de- 
signer is a wily veteran of speed, and the 
boat he turns out is usually equal or su- 
perior to those he has designed and which 
won in past seasons. And yet the new- 
comer fails—is almost invariably an “also- 
ran.” 

Later — sometimes — often — with the 
same boat—he wins. Seems funny—almost 
as if there were a hoodoo on the neophyte. 
Against new boats and sometimes against 
faster boats, when he, himself, is no longer 
a greenhorn, he wins. It has happened so 
often that no one who follows the sport 
closely can fail to note it. 

Why is this? Is it luck? Is it attribut- 
able to anything tangible? Is it because 
the newcomer is not a good enough driv- 
er? Sometimes, but not often. It is psycho- 
logical, but it is the psychology of the 
owner before the race more than during 
the contest. 

Here is how it works out: A newcomer 
to the sport, unless he is a rare exception 
—and there have been a few—overlooks 
some one or several things in his prepara- 
tion for the race. With all the good advice 
in the world, he still does some of the 
thinking for himself. He is almost certain 
—without previous experience—to make a 
mistake. Some of them are fool mistakes. 
Sometimes he gets disgusted and quits for 
good, without ever winning—but that is 
not often the case. He has become a con- 
firmed “race hound” as a rule and nothing 
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else can cure him except a few victories. 

His initial mistakes are often in judging 
human nature. He is forced to trust some- 
body because he doesn’t know it all him- 
self, and that somebody shows up with 
human frailties aplenty. I have seen the 
future winner of the President’s Cup start 
out on a distance run for a record without 
having counted up the miles and his gas 
consumption to make sure he could finish. 
When he ran out of gas he was surprised. 
He didn’t know within 14 gallons an hour 
what his boat used at full throttle! He 
had taken somebody’s word for it. That 
fool mistake evidently put him on his 
mettle, although he was destined to make 
yet another before he won—the following 
year. He was awaiting the starting gun 
behind the line, his engine was thundering 
away at too many r.p.m. (about 2,000, it 
is said) and when the gun went for the 
start he excitedly let in his clutch. The 
jerk that the racing engine gave the shaft 
and propeller split the hub of the latter. 
He limped around one lap—and then the 
propeller fell off in two pieces. The next 
year he drove a beautiful race and won 
one of the greatest trophies in motor boat 
racing in this country. 

I have seen a man take delivery of a 
fast racing hydroplane—easily the fastest 
boat in the race of that year—and leave 
the boat in the water overnight and longer, 
without thinking for a moment that she 
was soaking up water which made her 
heavier. In a class race with limited 
motors, he was, of course, ruining her 
chances of winning despite her wonderful 
speed—when light. Others don’t make up 
their minds to build a challenger until so 
late that everybody works day and night, 
and they go into the race unprepared and 
lose. 

In the Gold Cup contests, at least, it 
seems to be the veteran boat and driver 
that win. Long and careful preparation, 
engine tuned up to its best speed without 
unnecessarily delicate adjustments, famil- 
iarity with the “feel” of the boat, the exact 
manner in which to handle her on the 
turns, knowledge of how she will go in 
broken water caused by the wake of other 
boats in the race—all these and a dozen 
other such items all make for winning 
even more than the abstract comparative 
speed of the boats competing. 


LIGHTS IN THE LAZARETTES 


AS Y motor boat which carries a storage 
battery that is charged by the motor 
—and practically all save outboard craft 
are so equipped—should have ample lights 
for every convenience. Many boats which 
have been built for some years lack full 
lighting facilities compared with the mod- 
ern stock boats. But that is no reason why 
they should remain that way. If the owner 
of such a boat had his boat wired for 
lights throughout, he would never consent 
to be without such equipment again. He 
would even feel that he had missed some- 
thing during all the previous seasons. 

Lighting fixtures in miniature forms 
have been so highly developed in recent 
years, that one can find the most attrac- 
tive little brackets with holophane glass 
globes or shades, the metal chromium- 
plated so it will remain bright. The wiring, 
too, is easy to install with one’s own hands. 
At the head of each bunk, a neat little 
bracket with a 21- or 32-candle-power 
bulb is a convenience that you will enjoy 
every night you spend aboard. You can 
lie in your bunk and read for a while 
just as you do at home, and then turn out 
your light and start counting the sheep 
in full contentment. 

In the clothing lockers, a simple wall 
socket and bulb are sufficient, but a light 


there, too, is a great addition. You can see 
exactly what garment you are dragging 
out. 


The same is true of the forward locker | 


where life-preservers and such things are 
stowed. A light in there makes all the 
difference in the world, and if you have 
painted the interiors of your lockers and 


lazarettes white, it is all one could desire | 


in convenience. A simple little switch just 
inside the door will do the trick, or you 
can turn the bulb in the socket if the 
attachment is with threads, although you 
run the risk of breaking the bulb by use. 

One owner I know has installed a little 
open socket and switch even in his aft 
locker, situated between his cockpit and 
the stern transom, where he stows his 
extra anchor lines, and he says it helps 
him a lot during the day, as well as at 
night. There are dark corners, nooks and 
places in every cruiser, by the very nature 
of its design, and the wise owner likes to 
have lighting facilities eliminate the in- 
convenience of these. 


A very neat adjunct to any cabin in- 
terior is a bakelite switch-board, which | 


any owner can make for himself at small 
expense. On it he can have a half-dozen 
little switches by which he can control 
any light or series on the boat. And when 
set into a sheet of bakelite or similar ma- 
terial, they make a very attractive show- 
ing and give a visitor the impression of 
efficiency of control. 


GAR WOOD’S NEW SPEED 
NOT A RECORD 


N January, Gar Wood drove his Miss 
America IX on his favorite course, 
Indian Creek at Miami, Florida, to a speed 
faster than the official speed record made 
by Kaye Don in Miss England II at Lake 


Garda, Italy, last year. Don’s speed was | 


110.223 miles an hour and has been rec- 
ognized everywhere as the world’s speed 
record, 

Gar Wood exceeded that speed but not 
by sufficient margin under the rules to 
allow him to claim a new record. The time 
he made was reported at 110.785 miles an 
hour, a speed that not even the doughty 





Flyaway, the “C” class 52-mile 111%-foot 
speedster of Fred Jacoby, Jr. 


Detroiter, himself, believed the boat cap- 
able of doing in past years. Indeed, she was 


at her best when she did 103.069 miles an | 
hour—until Wood equipped her with sup- | 


erchargers. These superchargers (pumps 
which push the explosive mixture into the 


cylinders under pressure) increased her |* 


power considerably, although to what ex- | 


tent, nobody is willing to risk a guess. 

The recent runs that averaged 110.785 
m.p.h. do not even constitute an American 
speed record, although the mark is by far 
the fastest time trials ever run in this 
country in the history of motor boating. 
This is because the timing was not done 
by accredited officials of the American 
Power Boat Association. 

When the speed is figured in nautical 
miles it does not exceed Don’s mark by 
one-half mile an hour, and this is the rule 








PERFORMANCE 








GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 


OUR Vacation Time Is Precious — 

don’t waste half of it paddling a boat 
when a Neptune will ‘put’ you there and 
‘put’? you back. Now with such a low 
price most anyone can own a NEPTUNE 
Outboard Motor. ‘These motors are made 
of the best materials by skilled workmen. 
Just because the price is low does not mean 
that you are not getting the best outboard 
value on the market. 

Neptune Junior ~_._-- $ 86.50 

Neptune Improved ~~~ 

Neptune Master -_--~ 158.50 
Send the coupon for further details. Com- 
pare Neptune specifications with higher 
priced motors and see what a big value we 
offer. 
MUNCIE GEAR CoO., DEPT. F 

MUNCIE, INDIANA 

NEW YORK OFFICE 1350 BROADWAY 
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else can cure him except a few vietoris 

His initial mistakes are often in judging 
human nature, He is forced to trust some 
lady tecwuuse he dos ont know it all him 
At and that somebody shows up with 
foagernaan frailties aplenty 1 have seen the 
iufure winner of the President's ( up start 
ot on a distance run lor a record without 
having counted up the miles and his gas 
commumplion to make sure he could finish 
When he ran out of gas he was surprised 
He didn't know within 14 gallons an hour 
what his boat used at full throttle! He 
had taken somebody's word for wt, That 
fool smiotale evidently put him on his 
mettle. although he was destined to make 
vet arvother be fore he wot-—the following 
awaiting the starting gun 
Lehind the line, his engine was thundering 
away at too many rpm lalbout ZO, it 

said) and when the gun went for the 
tart be excitedly let in his clutch, The 
lerk that the racing engine wave the shaft 
und propeller oplit the hub of the latter 
He lise around om lap aru then the 
propeller fell off in two pierces ‘lhe next 
vear he drove a beautiful race and won 
one Of the wreatest trophies im motor heat 
raciy in this country 

1 have seen a man take delivery of a 
last racing hydroplatie—easily the lastest 
oat in the race of that year and leave 
the boat in the water overnight and longer, 
without thinking for a moment that whe 
which made her 
linnpite dj 


yeur Je Wa 


was soaking up water 
Class race with 
, Puig her 
chances of winnitig Mespite her wotderiul 
peed when light, Others don't make uy 
their minds to build a challenger until so 
lute that everybody works day and night 
and they vo into the race unprepared and 


heavier In a 
runt hue We, ol coure 


In the Gold Cup contests, at least, it 
coms to be the veteran heat and driver 
Lang and careful preparation, 
onyine tuned up to ite best speed without 
ninmeceonarily delicate adjustments, famil 
arity with the “feel” of the boat, the exact 
manner in which to handle her on the 
turtis, knowledge of how she will wo in 
lroken water caused by the wake of other 
lute on the rate all the ue amd wo dosen 
other such Hems all make for winning 
even more than the abetract comparative 


‘to owin 


peed of the boats competing 


LIGHTS IN THE LAZARKTTEHS 


A iY motor boat which carries a storage 
battery that is charged by the motor 

and practieally all save outhoard eraft 
are so equipped— should have ample lights 
lor every tsnivetiiome Many invats whie h 
have been built for some years lack full 
livhting facilities compared with the mod 
ern stock boats, Hut that is no reason why 
they should retain that way, If the owner 
A such a boat had his boat wired for 
lights throughout, he would never consent 
ty be without such equipment agai He 
would even feel that he had missed some 
th ity during all the Previes seasotis 

Lighting fixtures in miniature formes 
have been so highly developed in revert 
years, that one can find the most attrac 
tive little brackets with holophane #lass 
tlobes or shades, the metal chromium 
plated so it will remain bright, The wiring, 
100, 18 easy to install with one’s own hands 
At the head of each bunk, a neat little 
bracket with a 21- of 32-candle-power 
bulb is a convenience that you will enjoy 
eary night you spend aboard, You can 
lie in your bunk and read for a while 
just as you do at home, and then turn out 
your light and start counting the sheep 
in full contentment. 

In the clothing lockers, a simple wall 

and bulb are sufficient, but a light 


there, too, is a great addition. You can see 
exactly what garment you are dragging 
nat 

The same is true of the forward locker 
where life-preservers and such things are 
stowed. A light in there makes all the 
difference in the world, and if you have 
pate’ the interiors of your lockers and 
azareties white, it is all one could desire 
in convenience. A simple little switch just 
inside the door will do the trick, or you 
can turn the bulb in the socket if the 
attachment is with threads, although you 
run the risk of breaking the bulb by use 

One owner I know has installed a little 
open socket and switch even in his aft 
locker, situated between his cockpit and 
the stern transom, where he stows his 
extra anchor lines, and he says it helps 
him a lot during the day, as well as at 
night. There are dark corners, nooks and 
places in eve ry cruiser, by the very nature 
of its design, and the wise owner likes to 
have lighting facilities eliminate the in- 
convenience of these, 

A, very neat adjunct to any cabin in- 
terior is a bakelite switch-board, which 
any owner can make for himself at small 
expense, On it he can have a half-dozen 
little switches by which he can control 
any light or series on the boat. And when 
et into a sheet of bakelite or similar ma 
terial, they make a very attractive show 
ing and vive a visitor the impression of 
off ene y A control 


GAR WOOD'S NEW SPEED 
NOT A RECORD 


N January, Gar Wood drove his Miss 
| America 1X on his favorite course, 
Indian Creek at Miami, llorida, to a speed 
faster than the official speed record made 
by Kaye Von in Miss England I] at Lake 
Carda, ltaly, last year, Don's speed was 
110.223 miles an hour and has been re 
opnized everywhere as the world’s speed 
record 

Car Wood exceeded that speed but not 
hy suffient margin under the rules to 
allow him to claim a new record, The time 
he made was reported at 110,785 miles an 
hour, a speed that not even the doughty 





Viyaway, the “C” class S2amile 11% foot 
speedeter of Vred Jacoby, Jr. 


Detroiter, himeell, believed the boat cape 
able of doing in past years, Indeed, she was 
at her best when she did 103,009 miles an 
hour—until Wood equipped her with aup 
erchargers, These superchargers (pumpa 
which push the explosive mixture into the 
cylinders under pressure) increased her 
power considerably, although to what exe 
tert, nobody is willing to risk a guess 

The recent runs that averaged 110,785 
mph, do not even constitute an American 
speed record, although the mark is by far 
the fastest time trials ever run in this 
country in the histery of motor boating 
This is because the timing was not done 
by accredited officials of the American 
Power Boat Association 

When the speed is figured in nautival 
miles it does not ex Dent's math by 
one-half mile an hour, and this ie the rule 





GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 
PERFORMANCE 











om Vacation Time be Precious 
don't waste helf of paddies @ Sut 
when a Newrene wall “pec” poe Ghene and 
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1. The new 1932 Dodge All-Purpose boat 
which is now in large production, 

2. This 18-foot Gar Wood runabout goes 
31 m. p. h. carrying 2 passengers with 
only 55 h. p. 

3. The Century Black Demon, a 50 m, p. h. 
outboard combination runabout and mara- 
thon racer. 


4. This 41-foot enclosed-bridge Wheeler 





Playmate is an excellent seagoing outfit. 
5. Overnight accommodations for six per- 
sons on the double-cabin 30-foot Richard- 
son Cruisabout. 

6. A Dee Wite “Torpedo” that will step 
43 m. p. h. with 135 h. p. installed aft. 
7. An a. c. f. 39-foot double-cabin cruiser 
with twin screws and sunken bridge. 

8. The United States Army uses an out- 





board SeaSled for some of its dispatch work. 
9. The Mullins all-metal “Sea Eagle” run 
about is neat and fast. 

10. A 28-foot Hakercraft with 225 h. p. 
steps at a 41-mile clip. 

11. The bridge is a convertible cabin on 
this 1932 Elco Cruisette. 

12. The 1932 Marblehead 34-foot cruiser 
with 9¥4-foot beam and 14-mile speed. 
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of the International Motor Yachting 
Union for recognition of a new record. 

As we go to press, the former speed 
king is still down in Florida tuning up 
those motors and preparing to try again 
to beat the British ace’s record by at least 
that half-mile (nautical) an hour and so 
regain the speed crown. If he follows his 
previous schedule, he will be trying as late 
this spring as the Florida season lasts. 
His winter home is on Indian Creek, so, 
in a sense, he is playing in his own back 
yard. According to Wood, this little 
stream is the finest speed course for time 
trials in the country, and he never fails 
to make his runs there. However, from 
all appearances, the days of Miss America 
1X as Wood's leading boat are numbered 
—with Lord Wakefield now building Miss 
England III, with which he expects to 
step at 130 miles an hour, with 5,000 
horsepower. And to think that this time 
last year the record was 98.76 miles an 
hour! It shows what competition will do. 


IF MOTOR IS DROPPED 
OVERBOARD— 


By William Frey 


ECOVER from water as quickly as 
possible and remove gas tank, gas 
line, carburetor, spark plugs and magneto. 
Drain all water from motor and all parts 
and flush everything with clean gasoline. 
Wipe magneto perfectly dry, replace 
flywheel on motor and pour about a table- 
spoonful of lubricating oil in the cylinders 
through spark-plug holes, revolving fly- 
wheel to work the motor. Replace all 
parts, put new, clean fuel in the tank and 
the motor should then start easily. 

It is important to note that you should 
not crank the motor immediately upon 
removing from water without first drying 
out the magneto, as drops of water inside 
may short circuit the coil and ruin it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHAT IS HORSEPOWER? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

We do much talking about horsepower. An en- 
gine develops so many horsepower. 

As a unit of power—which it undoubtedly 
is—has it any relation to the utmost power of 
a horse? 

C. S. RayMonp. 


Ans.—One horsepower is that amount of 
power required to lift 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 
1 minute of time. It was first employed in the 
early days of the steam engine when steam was 
replacing horses for working pumps used to 
pump water out of the deep mines in England. 
But as to whether it took a little or a big horse 
to lift the 33,000 pounds up 1 foot in 1 minute, 
or 1 pound up 33,000 feet in 1 minute, or 10 
pounds up 3300 feet—they are all the same— 
1 couldn’t say. 


Motor Boat Epiror. 


THE AUTOMOBILE MOTOR AGAIN 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I have a 26-foot cruiser which is planked with 
%-inch cedar, and I am about to put in a four- 
cylinder motor instead of the old-fashioned two- 
cylinder, slow-turning motor which was installed 
when I bought it. 

fouldn’t a small high-speed automobile motor 
work well in this little boat? I understand there 
1S prejudice against putting a motor-car engine 
into a motor boat. Will you advise me? 
Newe.t J. Rosinson, Jr. 


Ans.—My advice is—don’t do it! You won’t 
regret it but once and that is as long as you 
have that engine in the boat. You will spend 
plenty of your dough trying to make that engine 
work like a marine motor, and if or when you 
do, you won’t be a dollar in pocket and you'll 
be several seasons out of fun. 

In the first place, a small motor-car motor 
would not have piston displacement or firing- 
chamber area sufficient to push along a sturdy 
little cruiser like yours. You should have a 
motor of about 4 inches in bore and about the 
Same in stroke, to turn about 1,000 or 1,200 
r-p.m. A smaller four would have to have a re- 
duction gear and turn up faster. Your automo- 
bile motor would turn up faster, all right, but 


the cost of your reduction gear and the expense 
of a dozen adaptations, large and small, includ- 
ing purchase of a reverse gear, marine water 
pump, and other things, would make a deep im- 
pression in your bank-roll, 

Just remember this—that while there are some 
successful conversions on the waters, there are 
scores of failures which have ruined the sport 
for good enthusiastic fellows who believed some- 
body’s fantastic yarn about how easily it can be 
done. You see, an automobile engine is designed 
to run in a horizontal position, is supposed to 
run hotter than the usual marine motor, and its 
water pump is good only for circulating the 
water, not drawing it in from below. Its lubri- 
cation may not be suited to function well at an 
angle, and you will have to water-jacket the 
manifold, which alone will cost you plenty. A 
hot manifold in a cruiser is out of the question, 
as you will find when you try it. 

res, there is prejudice against using auto- 
mobile engines in boats, And until you have 
worked and sworn for a season or two trying 
to make one run properly, you probably will not 
understand fully why. But then you will! 
Moror Boat Epitor. 


CANOEING FROM SEATTLE TO ALASKA 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

am thinking of taking a canoe trip from 
Seattle to Alaska along the coast line, Would 
this be possible or would it be better to take 
some river inland? Also, would you think a 
te canoe large enough for a trip of this 
xind 

Epwarp J. THoRNER. 


Ans.—I certainly could not advise anyone to 
try a coastwise trip in a 17-foot boat of any 
model for a considerable distance. It simply isn’t 
in the cards—except, perhaps, for someone who 
lives along the worst parts of such a trip, and 
has knowledge of the likely traps. 

Do some inland cruising first. Do lots of it. 
Go farther and farther away from home waters, 
and work up to such a trip. Try a day's paddle 
out along the proposed route. Find out if there 
is always a convenient landing beach—there 
won’t be—in case you meet up with wind or 
water that would otherwise take you to Davy 
Jones’ locker. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


A CANOE CART 


Motor Boat Epitor: 





Will you please tell me how I can lighten the | 


job of carrying my canoe a distance of about 
200 yards? The thing is an 18-footer, and is 
awfully heavy for one man to put over his head 
and stagger that far under, isn’t it? Or am 
getting soft? 

Geratp B. CornisH. 


Ans.—If you are soft because you object to | 


punishment like that, so are a lot of us, not all 
listed as “has-beens” either. An 18-footer is re- 
garded as a two-man canoe, especially for carry- 
ing any distance. But there are a lot of fellows 
like yourself who have to do their own toting. 
There are several two-wheel carts made with 
padded saddle in which one end of the canoe is 
rested, while you carry the other end and push 
and guide it. Such an arrangement can easily 
be made with a pair of wheels from a toy wagon, 
a few bolts, a couple of boards, some padding, 
canvas and tacks, provided you ar. iandy with 
tools. 
Moror Boar Epitor. 


HEIGHT OF WATERLINE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

I use my boat in waters which are spoiled by 
the oil of commercial vessels. My waterline is 
low and this season before she goes into com- 
mission, I would like to raise it. 

How high should it be above the actual water- 
line and how can I mark it there? 

Daniet F. Coprincton. 
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$695 


F.0.8. WORKS 
Including 45 


H. P. Engine 





19 Ft. Long, 6 Ft.21" 
Wide ...18 M. P. H. 


Se ptice of the All-Purpose Dodge 
Boat means little until you realize 
how much you get for so small a cost. 

It seats eight and more, with space for 
any kind of duffel. The entire hull is 
genuine Philippine mahogany, with 
double bottom and a free board of 29% 
inches. Its speed of 18 miles an hour, 
easily obtained from the 45 h.p. Lycoming 
motor, makes this the ideal boat for hunt- 
ing and fishing trips and all day outings 
as well as for short, fast pleasure jaunts. 
Yet the price is only $695 —a price made 


| possible only by present day conditions, 


Ans.—You are right in trying to eliminate | 


some of the soiling effect of the oil in the water 
by raising your waterline. I had the same situa- 
tion a few years ago and I raised the waterline 
a good five inches. This kept the worst of the 
oil streak on the darker underbody paint, and 
gave the boat a much neater appearance. 

Take your old waterline as guide, and nail a 
smooth-sided lath or furring strip along the 
side of the hull so that the lower edge will be 
exactly parallel to your old waterline and at the 
height above it that you wish the new one to be. 
Then, with the handle of a file, draw a line in 
the wood deep enough to be seen even when 
fresh paint is applied. Make this line clear, tak- 
ing care not to press the file into the wood, ex- 
cept along the line itself. When you are satis- 
fied that you have the line right, I suggest that 
you go after the paint below it with paint re- 
mover and a scraper before removing the strip 
which will protect the paint on the hull. Be cer- 
tain to remove the lead paint from the side 
below the new waterline, as it will give you a 
rough and ugly surface if you put the bottom 
paint on over it. 

Motor Boat Epirtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


low cost of raw materials and the large 
scale production methods used in the 
Dodge plant. 

There are fourteen Dodge models, 
ranging from 16 feet to 28 feet and from 
$695 to $6895, including such spectac- 
ular values as the 16 footer at $840 and 
the 19% footer at $1385. See these boats 


_ yourself. A letter will bring you a Dodge 


Catalog and the address of the nearest 
Dodge dealer. Horace E. Dodge Boat 


| & Plane Corporation. General Sales 





Department, 21 West 46th Street, New 
York. Works, Newport News, Va. 


DODGE 


BOAT § 








Deduct $3 for points west 
of Rocky Mountains 


A SAFE, STURDY CRAFT FOR WORK OR PLAY 


14 feet long, 48 inches beam, depth 18 inches. Com- 
pletely manufactured ready to assemble with boits, 
brass screws, and one pair oar locks. Shipping weight 
175 pounds. Packed in fiber carton. 6% foot var- 
nished spruce oars $4.00 per pair extra. 16 foot Sprig— 
proportionately larger—two sets locks. Weight 215 
pounds, $27.75. 


SWIFT AND STEADY 


Made throughout of clear, dry Pacific Coast Sitka 
spruce—toughest known wood for itsweight. The Sprig 
is cut on trim lines to ride high in the water. Rows 
easily and is ideally adapted for an outboard motor. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE 
The Sprig comes to you knocked down, with detailed, 
illustrated chart for assembling. Every piece num- 
bered. All hardware furnished. Assembling is a pleas- 
ant, interesting job that anyone can do, and thereby 
pocket a handsome saving. 

ENJOY WATER SPORTS 

Get yours NOW by taking advantage of this greatest 
boat value ever offered. Order direct today. Send check, 
money order or draft. Illustrated folder on request. 

Referenccs any bank 

BOAT DEPARTMENT 


National Tank & Pipe Co. 


Division M & M Woodworking Company 
Kenton Station, Dept. B-1, PORTLAND, OREGON 





Enjoy Econorny Afloat! 


Noe a0 root 
WHEELER_ 
PLAYMATE ag accommods- 


1 
tions for 4 adults on extended cruise. Every conveni- 
ence of city apartment plus pure air, health, FREE- 
DOM. Plan NOW for a summer of cruising, fishing, 
swimming, adventuring with this 
plete little ship! 

Other fishing and sedan models 23’ and 26’ from 
$1.950 UP. Larger cruisers and yachts all sizes up to 
70’, gasoline or diesel power. Send for new complete 
catalog F with pictures, floor plans, descriptions and 
prices of 20 new “PLAYMATES.” Be sure and ask 
for catalog F. WHEELER SHIPYARD, 

Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$2.850 


floating home with 


marvelously com- 









Inec., foot 















# 
AValue Never Before Offered 


In Marine Motor History—A GRAY 4-cylinder, 4- 
eyele, 32 h. . inboard marine motor with full 
pressure lubrication, 6-volt electric starter and gen- 
erator, and fuel pump for $248.00, fully equipped, 
ready to install. Weight 230 Ibs. 

32 h. p. at 3400 r. p. m. in 14-17’ runabouts for 
25 to 28 m. p. h. 15-20 h. p. in small 8-12 mile 
cruisers such as shown in this magazine. 

Write for illustrated literature and details of this 
and 25 other Gray Marine Motors. 15 to 150 h. D., 
high speed, medium speed and workhoat types. New 
Spring Bargain List now ready. Factory Rebuilt 
Motors 5-150 h. p. at lowest prices 

Local dealers wanted in many good localities. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
648 Canton Ave. : $ Detroit, Mich. 

















LIVELIEST OF THE BIRDS 


(Continued from page 67) 


huge and beautiful specimen dressed in 
fanciest plumage of mottled gray. I am 
fairly quick on the trigger, but the 
celerity and dispatch with which he had 
executed this shot at a driving mark was 
surprising, and I was quite willing to ac- 


| cept his word for it that he could, as he 


had expressed it, “trim a patridge.” I was 
pleased to receive further evidence that 
my partner for the day was typical of the 
new order of things fast coming to pass 
among rural dwellers and farming com- 
munities generally. 

To the older generation of farmers a 
large hawk was always a “hen hawk,” 
but he was of the younger. As he wrapped 
the specimen in paper for later skinning 


| and mounting he called it by its correct 





book name of goshawk and knew it for the 
swift winged terror of the Northern grouse 
covers that it really is. In this modern, 
upcoming generation of agriculturists 
probably lie the hope and future, if not 
the salvation, of much of our American 
sport. For they are fast becoming game- 
minded and game-conscious, looking upon 
it not as a liability but as the valuable 
asset it really is. Though a tiller of the 
soil may not shoot, yet he is coming to 
realize, and rightly, that this wild crop 
ranging his acres represents a keen har- 
vest for those who do, and it will be 
through the good will, amicable under- 
standing and friendly relations of city 
sportsman and country landholder that 
much of the future game will be taken. 


T is nothing unusual to flush a casual 
grouse in the Big Gully as one fares 

along its narrow bottom between precipi- 
tous sides lined with ledges and mixed 
growth, nor again is it unusual to traverse 
its mile-long route running up to the 
rough tableland of the back country be- 
yond without starting a single feather. If 
much hunting has been the season’s rule, 
you must seek them in the densest and 
heaviest growths; but when not gunned 
heavily, they sometimes show a tendency 
to straying into the more open runs and 
thickets. 

Warm lay the sun on distant hill and 
valley this late November day as Nature, 
her labors over for another year, seemed 
to lie basking in the fullness and com- 
pletion of content ere entering the long 
sleep of winter now so close at hand. We 
were making time, speeding along on half 
tiptoe, for the day was waning. The deep 
silence of the ravine was shattered by a 
roar of pinions and whirl of leaves. Four 
grouse, rising as one bird, tore out of the 
fallen top of a white oak on the left rim 
of the gully and just out of range, to 
disappear at electric speed. 

This was good, but more was to come. 
Before we could make a move to follow, 
single birds began to flash out from be- 
neath the leafy screen of the fallen mon- 
arch. When the air ceased to vibrate to 
the rush of wings, opinion was divided 
whether an even twelve or a baker’s dozen 
had boiled out to follow in the wake of the 
first quartet. “Wal!” exploded my com- 
panion in astonishment. “That’s the big- 
gest bunch of patridges I’ve seen all to- 
gether in one flock in years.” He added 
with a confident and crafty grin, “I guess 
here’s where we do a little business.” 

It certainly looked so, and the logical 
place to begin was anywhere two or three 
hundred yards farther up the run, for 
grouse rarely fly farther in cover of 
average density. I remained in the bottom 
of the run, while my companion took a 
parallel course part way up the left side, 
along which the birds had vanished. We 
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pushed along, expecting momentarily to 
hear that sudden up-rush of a startled 
grouse. Far beyond the limits any grouse 
would in all likelihood have flown, we 
worked up and out of the run at its 
terminus near a highway without starting 
a feather. We were convinced that the 
birds had really given us the slip and lay 
somewhere far behind us. 

A council of war decided that instead 
of stringing along up the big run, the 
covey had Teally crossed it, sailed up over 
the right rim and scattered through the 
dense laurel brakes that border the gully 
there. We would soon determine. A half 
hour’s reconnaissance, however, produced 
but one wildly rising bird, which got clean 
away. We felt it had already been there 
and was not of the band we were in search 
of. 

“This beats the devil and Tom Walker !” 
declared my companion, now a bit nettled 
at the thought of so many grouse lying 
around handy somewhere, out of which 
we apparently were not able to get a sin- 
gle start. 

By all the rules of the game we had 
hunted out the only possible places where 
the birds could have flown—so we thought. 
As we sat smoking and speculating over 
the problem all was silence about us. The 
only sounds were the occasional jingling 
notes of the jay as his blue finery flashed 
among the deep green of the pines, the 
sleepy bark of a gray squirrel enjoying 
his sun-bath on some big limb, and now 
and then the far-off pop of a gun. Directly 
across, on the opposite rim, lay the brushy 
top of the great oak from under whose 
shelter the birds had flashed away. We 
climbed down and over for another look. 

The dozen or fifteen grouse that had 
left here but a brief moment before had 
not vanished into thin air nor yet solid 
ground. We knew they lay about us not 
far away, but where? Aye, there was the 
rub. It was obvious that in racing along 
the rim the birds had followed the only 
course open. A field-like expanse ran up 
to the gully’s very brink, edging it for 
an eighth of a mile, with the nearest other 
cover fully as far across it to the west. 

In the past some one had attempted an 
agricultural project here. Having been 
abandoned, the land developed a growth 
of waist-high pampas and arrowhead 
grass, together with sapling birch. Then 
a fire had swept over it, killing all the 
birches and leaving their white staffs 
bristling thickly. It looked for all the 
world like a glorified bean-field. A grand 
place for quail, of which, alas, none were 
in the country. 


E debated cutting across to the dis- 

tant wood, yet it didn’t seem that 
any grouse in his right mind with plenty of 
cover beside his right wing was going to 
veer with his left into open country to 
reach cover an eighth of a mile away. 
No, that would not be grouse sense; they 
must still be up along the -run, probably 
on our side. We would try again. 

My companion chose a course through 
the bush growth fringing the top edge 
of the ravine, and I dropped part way 
down the side. Thus we had progressed 
for what was certainly a long flight for 
any bird when a shot rang out, followed 
by a shout. The next moment a noble 
cock grouse making heavy weather of it 
piled over the cim and dropped steeply 
to the bottom of the run. 

I started to let the bird down, but saw 
that it was settling fast near by and not 
likely to rise again. I watched it alight be- 
low me and observed it spread its broad 
fan and strut forward a few mincing steps, 
quite unhurt save for the tips of its pit 
ions. Then, folding its finery, it ran swift- 
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ly to the side of a boulder and tucked 
away in a pile of leaves, just as my com- 
panion appeared above to inquire if a bird 
had come my way. I directed him to the 
spot, and he soon had it out. 

Had I not seen where the bird struck, it 
would probably not have been retrieved, as 
it had come some distance from where 
my companion made his shot. He had 
started a rabbit, and decided to try for a 
little fur, since feathers seemed scarce. 
While he was following its devious course 
through the birch poles and sumac a bird 
flushed out of a ground savin after he 
had gone by it and some twenty yards be- 
hind him. Caught somewhat off his guard, 
he had managed only to whirl and scratch 
it at long range as it departed at wonder- 
ful speed for the shelter of the run, flutter- 
ing heavily over the edge in response to 
his shot. 

The finding of this single bird in the 
field aroused my friend’s suspicions that 
here might be the key to the baffling dis- 
appearance of our game. Once more we 
climbed out of the ravine and stood look- 
ing across the sun-lit grass-clad field with 
its spectral stand of birch, 

“l’ll wager the first of those birds 
veered out in here for some reason, and 
the rest swung along after, an’ we’re going 
to find every one slapped down in amongst 
those poles an’ savins yonder,” he ob- 
served, indicating the quarter where his 
bird had vanished. 

It would seem too good to be true, yet 
very easy to find out, as that plot could be 
as thoroughly quartered by two men as 
by two dogs. Scarcely had we begun to 
work the ground over when with startling 
clatter a grouse bustled out from under a 
low tangle of wild-rose and barberry near- 
ly beside me. Over the iron rib of the 
gun shone every detail of the old-fashioned 
polka-dot pattern in the feathers of the 
back, so close was the bird. 


S it curled round me sideways and 

broke away for the not distant cover, 
its little crest bristling erect and with 
widespread ruffs and expanded tail, it af- 
forded a vision of wild and game-like 
beauty such as no other bird presents. But 
game is intended by Nature for mankind 
to gather. I dwelt on the trigger till the 
bird was making just the right distance. 
The gun spoke, and the picture vanished in 
a halo of feathery smoke. 

“That one came down dead all over,” 
chuckled the native. 

At the sound of his voice and ere I could 
reload or start for my game, two more 
roared up and away, going as only thor- 
oughly scared grouse caught a good dis- 
tance from cover can go, with three 
barrels spouting thunder and sudden death 
along their wake. Small chance for miss- 
ing in such open work unless from an at- 
tack of “nerves,” but both of us were too 
old at the game for that and were keyed 
up to just the proper pitch for good work. 

As we gathered the last of the trio we 
found one to be about as large as a cock 
grouse ever gets. My companion ad- 
mired its beauty of form and feather, and 
observed with satisfaction: “That’s sure 
the liveliest bird that flies—and the ablest 
and most independent. Thus far he has 
defied and always will defy the super- 
sentimentalists and sob-sisters’ sorority to 
tag and put him on the song-bird list, as 
they have his cousin, the bob-white quail, 
in some localities. Not by any stretch of 
even their imaginations can his drum-beat 
be called a note in music—though they 
may try it—while his best and only vocal 
effort is about akin to that of a newly 
hatched leghorn chicken.” Saying which, 
he pocketed his bird and we proceeded to 
the business at hand. 

Regarding it as unlikely that any grouse 


would choose to sail more than a few hun- 
dred yards out into the open sticks, it 
appeared a simple matter of systematic 
beating to find them here and there where 
they had strung along through this easy 
going, in the grass and bush-grown field. 
And it is nice to have had a good fling 
at a fine thing, since that day and hour 
may not return again, and a hot corner on 
ruffed grouse where the odds turn so 
rarely in the sportsman’s favor is an op- 
portunity to embrace and a later joy to 
recall. Yet even here this feathered ace 
ran true to form, and it was a pitting of 
skill against skill, and every trick and 
artifice of grouse cunning was there. 
There was the climbing rocket-like rise, 
straight upward within a few yards of the 
gun, towering like a woodcock but infinite- 
ly swifter. A sudden commotion from 
behind; and when one swung hurriedly 
around, he caught only a glimpse of a 
broad brown wing of a bird that flushed 
forty yards away. And again the decep- 
tive, low-flying, swift break for cover, just 
skimming the beds of huckleberry bush 
like a meteor of gray and white. 


LL things considered, grouse shooting 
is the most difficult of our shooting, 
and the grouse shooter learns perforce to 
be a ready reckoner and lightning calcula- 
tor in sizing up his opportunities. But now, 
as these royal birds rose about us, so full 
of dash and power, all of those little wiles 
that aid so much in cover availed them 
not. For it is hard for a driving grouse to 
cover up behind a birch stick no larger 
than a bamboo pole. As an exhibition of 
rapid transit it surpassed anything in the 
feathered line I have seen, yet quick and 
accurate gun-work was all that was re- 
quired to fill the bag. 

“If they warn’t so all-fired fast, ’twould 
be like shooting prairie chickens, but 
their fastest isn’t fast enough,” opined the 
native, blowing the smoke from his gun 
after winding up the career of a buzzing 
form that had seemed bent on setting it- 
self afire by atmospheric friction. Once, 
while we were scouting about among the 
arrowhead and juniper, a riotous hubbub 
started in a bushy tangle between us as 
something akin to a small turkey, flashing 
color in every feather, went mounting 
aloft with exultant and discordant cackle. 
There was never a prettier shot. Two 
barrels spoke as one, and the feathered 
rainbow collapsed, driving downward with 
emphatic thud to earth. 

One often hears of four- and five-pound 
pheasants until the acid test of a reliable 
scales is applied, when a startling shrink- 
age at once takes place in the guess weight. 
After seeing several hundred weighed on 
tested scales, I am inclined to the opinion 
there is “no such animal,” and that the 
male ringneck on wild, free range which 
attains an actual weight of three real 
pounds is one in thirty. When penned up 
and under artificial control, they of course 
get heavy with fat like domestic poultry ; 
but the average weight of wild birds on 
free range is approximately two and three- 
fourths pounds for males, with females 
averaging about a pound less. 

The specimen that now lay before us 
was of such ample proportions as caused 
us both to gaze upon it with astonishment. 
Carefully weighed and measured, it dis- 
closed a weight of three and three-fourths 
pounds with a length over all of forty 
inches. Its equal I had never seen before 
in a wild bird, nor have I since. 

In working up the day’s quota, three 
birds, in spite of our best efforts, out- 
witted the guns by consummate strategy 
and speed and reached the haven of heavy 
cover, while as many more lay around us 


somewhere in the sticks as the tenth was | 


pinned and wound up our afternoon of 
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sport. “That fills the bill,” remarked the 
native, picking up his last bird, “and 
leaves enough for seed. This bunch cer- 
tainly gave us plenty of action and a good 
day’s shoot.” 

And so they had. As we lay and 
smoothed out this string of game and 
loaded the pipes I was reminded again 
that it is not all of shooting to shoot. Con- 
servation in practice as well as theory is 
needed. Seed stock must be left to estab- 
lish new broods; and last and most im- 
portant, the follower of the field should be 
a combination of sportsman-naturalist and 
lover of nature, in order really to know 
and understand and respect the feathered 
masterpiece that rises before his gun. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


| this tributary to Portneuf Reservoir was 


about fifty yards long, twenty-five yards 
wide, fairly deep and with rather a heavy 
current running through the middle. From 
the time I hooked the fish until he was 
landed he fought continuously to go down- 
stream. Inch by inch I took in line, until 
my fish was within ten or fifteen feet of 
me, only to have him take all the line out 
again with a mad rush. This happened 
time after time, until my arms ached and 
trembled. 

After about forty-five minutes I worked 
him in close to me and tried to land him. 
As I refuse to use a landing net or any- 
thing except my bare hands, it was neces- 
sary for me to get my fingers in his gills. 
At the touch of my fingers he was off 
again for another fifteen-minute battle. 
Finally he came in toward me on his side 
and did not make a move when I slipped 
my fingers through his gills and carried 


| him up the bank. 


During the entire battle I kept thinking 
how I was to land my fish. Either I had 
to land him where I was or not at all. 

It was about a quarter of a mile to the 
car. I carried my prize that distance, ex- 
actly as I had landed him. The trout re- 
mained absolutely motionless. Neither did 
he move after I laid him on the grass to 
await Bob’s arrival, except to open his 
mouth occasionally. It is my opinion that 
he fought with every single ounce of 
strength he had, quitting only after life 
was practically extinct. 

In conclusion I want to congratulate 
Frecp & STREAM on limiting the entries 
in the Trout Classes, with the exception 
of lake trout, to fish taken on flies or fly- 
rod light lures and on barring entirely the 
use of spinners on these fish. I am heartily 
in favor of these conditions. On occasions 
I have used other lures, but only when it 
was impossible to take fish on either wet 
or dry flies. The trout is a noble fighter, 
and when hooked on light tackle and a 
fly he invariably furnishes an interesting 
battle. 

My tackle consisted of a Glen Evans 
rod, a Shakespeare automatic reel, a Sa- 
line enamel line and a Royal Coachman fly. 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 


(Continued from page 18) 


jungles of Anam. The roads are rough 
trails laid out in the immemorial past by 
various unknown races who came and 
flourished and died away; and although 
they are half up and half down, a two- 
wheeled cart can somehow get along. 
Perched on the carts rode a dozen Mois— 
little brown men of the jungle, naked save 
for G strings, but smiling and chattering 
and keen for the trip. 

These boys would do the skinning, the 
boma-building, the load-carrying and all 
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the other tasks which in the North Coun- 
try the guides and hunters do for them- 
selves. They were pleased by the prospect 
of big wages—twenty cents a day in our 
money—and even more delighted by the 
promise of good feeding. Some of them 
had their wives—rather unprepossessing 
women, naked to the waist—and there 
was even a baby or two in the mothers’ 
pack-sacks. Apparently a hunting trip of 
this kind was quite a break in the monot- 
ony of their lives. 

I liked the little heathens from the 
start. They reminded me of our primitive 
Gulla darkies on the coastal plain of 
Carolina. Their idea of what made a rifle 
shoot was peculiarly childlike—that the 
force of the hammer knocked the bullet 
through the barrel something after the 
manner that their own bow-strings pro- 
pelled an arrow—and they judged the 
power of a rifle by the loudness of the click 
when it was snapped on an empty cham- 
ber. Gun powder meant nothing to their 
simple souls. When a hunter fired and 
failed to kill his game, they obligingly 
blamed it on some flaw in the magic of 
the gun rather than on the hunter’s aim, 

They did not know one end of a rifle 
from the other, but they apparently re- 
garded it with a great deal of superstitious 
reverence. I noticed that when they were 
sent on errands in the jungle, they went 
far more willingly if they were permitted 
to carry a firearm in their hands. Whether 
or not it was loaded was a matter of in- 
difference. 

They could not tell time, but they loved 
to hold my watch to their ears and hear 
it tick. Their jabber was baffling—in my 
whole trip I never learned one word of 
their language or taught them one word of 
my own. But they worked like buffalo, and 
were nippy and ready to go any hour of 
the day or night. 


OR uncounted centuries these little 

people have fought the jungle. The 
sambur eat their rice; tigers kill their 
buffalo calves and, more frequently than is 
pleasant to contemplate, man-eaters creep 
upon them in the twilight and crush their 
skulls with one chain-lightning sweep of 
a sledge-hammer paw; elephants destroy 
their little plantations. But still the fight 
goes on, the same as when they first wan- 
dered here from some lost birthplace in 
Malaysia. 

They hew little fields out of the thick 
jungle, till them a year or two, then for- 
sake them and move on. They build their 
queer community houses, on high stilts; 
in the firelight they perform ceremonial 
dances, offer sacrifices to their numerous 
gods, and drink themselves into oblivion 
on their fiery rice-alcohol. The race may 
die out ina few years—slain by the white- 
man’s nearing civilization—but certainly it 
will never change its ways. 

In describing the outfit, it would be a 
rave oversight not to mention Cooky and 
is boy. Cooky was, as a matter of course, 

Chinese. His son was a racial mystery de- 
fying any ethnologist to solve, He was full 
three shades darker than his father, but 
his features looked Caucasian. These two 
prepared the curry, fought the ants, and 
did the washing, In addition to all his 
other duties, Cooky, Sr., prophesied every 
morning as to the day’s ay and I must 
admit that his predictions were most un- 
cannily accurate. 

The outfit afforded three little stallions, 
smaller than Western mustangs, for the 
two gtides and myself to ride, Amid @ 
downpour of rain—a rain that lashed 
through the trees like bayonets 
changed the trail first to one long mud- 
puddle, then to a rushing river—we 
headed into the jungle. 
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I shall never forget that first day’s ride. 
When the rain stopped, as suddenly as it 
had begun, I found myself in what seemed 
a haunted forest. The trees were gigantic, 
with naked trunks fifty—seventy-five— 
some of them a hundred feet high. Newly | 
washed by rain, the vegetation was an | 
indescribable rich green, save for an oc- | 
casional flash of vivid color provided by 
a nameless flower or a gaudy butterfly. 
From the tree-tops hung creepers like 
giant pythons; unseen birds chattered and 
screamed in the branches. Mostly the 
thorn thickets and the underbrush re- 
stricted the vision to a few yards, but 
occasionally we came out on open glades, 
as lovely as the park lands in the high 
mountains of the North. 

For some hours I saw no sign of game. 
If we had trusted only to our eyes, we 
might have thought we were in an unin- 
habited desert. Yet the feeling came over 
me that these dense thickets through 
which I rode were fairly teeming and 
breathing with living things. I knew that 
furtive eyes were watching me as I rode 
by, and that the grass was springing up 
from light feet that had just crept away. 

As evening drew on and the brown 
shadows turned purple I was more and 
more conscious of invisible life all about 
me. Once the thickets crashed beside the 





HE next instalment of “IN 

THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG” tells of the au- 
thor’s encounter with his first 
tiger. It was night-time! The cat 
meant business, but the man was 
ready. 











trail, where a wild boar fled from his 
meal of fallen fruit. Once a silver pheasant 
flashed between the trees. Once I saw a 
little brown face, strangely human, peer- 
ing at me from a low branch, but it van- 
ished as if by magic. 

Late in the afternoon I saw Defosse 
swing over his horse and peer at some- 
thing on the trail. When I rode up, I 
saw a four-toed track as big as a saucer. 

“A pretty big fellow,” Defosse said. 

It looked enough like the lion tracks I 
had seen in Africa that I could recognize 
it. “Looks pretty fresh,” I said. 

“He crossed here about five minutes 
ago.” Without another word, Defosse 
mounted and rode on. 

But a pleasant little thrill stole up my 
back when I thought that an old dream 
had come true, and I was in tiger coun- 
try at last. 

Too much has already been written 
about the insect pests of Indo-China. Even 
in the rainy season they are not so bad 
as painted. With proper nets and a can 
or two of poison they can be kept well 
under control. 

The skeeters make night-watching over 
bait one big scratchy torment, but they 
have nothing of the resourcefulness and 
general cussedness of Alaskan skeeters. I 
did have one painful experience with the 
ants—little red fellows, with nippers out 
of all proportion to their size. I failed 
to put kerosene rags around the legs of 
my cot, and one infernal night they in- 
vaded my bed. While I slept the sleep of 
exhaustion they bit me only occasionally 
—just enough to make me dream I was 
being torn to pieces by red-hot pinchers— 
but when at last I wakened and stirred, 
they all tackled me at once. Four thou- 
sand of them bit me in my _ tenderest 
places. The dance that I performed, alone 
in the moonlight, would have done credit 
to any sacrificial devil-dance of the Mois. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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With your pack on your back, you can carry 
this craft from one lake into another. It’s so light 
and neatly balanced that portage is easy. You 
can get ’way back into the woody wilderness, by 
water .. . hunt and fish from a canoe, like an 
Indian, A canoe’s a complete vacation! 

Old Towns are the real thing. Authentic Indian 
models are built of tough, light wood covered 
with canvas. They handle easily, like a birch-bark 

. nimble and fast. They’re strong to last 
through years of use. 

It is easy to carry an Old Town Canoe on your 
car. Send for a free catalog. It shows many 
models (1932 prices lowered to $63)—paddling, 
sailing, square stern and sponson., Also outboard 
boats, including big, fast, all-wood family models. 
Rowboats; dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 314 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
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PINE-BOUGH BEDS AND 
CAMP BEDDING 


By Alex Lovering 


NY one who gets out on a pack- 
train trip, who hikes with a 

pack on his back, or goes on a 

canoe trip, should know how to 

make a pine-bough bed. Even the people 
who erect semi-permanent camps, and 
travel by car, will find that the pine- 
bough bed comes in handy sometimes. It 
is easily and quickly constructed, is warm 
and comfortable and has the advantage 
of not adding weight to your equipment. 
In addition, the joy of dropping to sleep 
on a springy mattress of pine, with its 
invigorating aroma about you, is one of 
the greatest joys of living in the out- 
doors. Just ask any one who has tried it! 

Perhaps few people 
realize that a proper- 
ly built camp bed can 
be as comfortable as 
the box springs at 
home. This is espe- 
cially true if one is 
camping in pine for- 
ests, with no restric- 
tions on the cutting of 
branches. If boughs 
are taken from sev- 
eral trees, instead of 
all from one, there is 
no serious injury done. 
It is necessary, how- 
ever, to use some one 
of the many varieties 
of small-leaved pines, 
such as the limber 
pine, balsam or spruce. 
It is not enough to cut 
or break armloads of 
branches and pile them 
in a heap as a bed, 
for the sharp butt ends 
would make your night 
a misery. Piles of 
branches you must 
have, but they should be sorted as to 
size and properly arranged. They may be 
divided into three piles, the largest 
branches about three feet long. If, in 
gathering them, they are laid crisscross 
on the blade and handle of your axe, a 
large load can be carried for a short 
distance, at least. 

The space for your bed should be 
cleared of any rocks or bumps and the 
corners staked. If any length of time is 
to be spent at a particular site, the bed 
may be improved by laying poles along 
the sides, and at the head and foot, in order 


Edited by Donatp H. Coie 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











to help hold the branches in their place. 

Then, using the largest fans first, begin 
near the top of the bed by placing the 
butts toward the foot, a little less than 
the length of the branch from the head. 
Shove the sharp butt into the ground, a 
half inch or more, and arrange the branch 
with its convex side up, so the arch forms 
a spring. These are put in a staggered row 
to prevent ridges across the bed and they 
should be crowded rather closely together. 
Each row rests shingle-like on the row 
previously made and should overlap for 


Photo Heomen Propp, Jr. 
Everybody who goes into the woods should know how to make a bough bed. 
To sleep on one constitutes one of the greatest joys of living in the outdoors 


half its length. When the foot of the bed 
has been reached, begin at the top again, 
using the next sized branches and arrange 
them similarly. Their ends, however, need 
only be buried beneath the larger branches. 

When you have gotten this far, try 
your bed by lying upon it and rolling 
across it. If there are any bumps or 
holes, smooth them out by taking away 
the offending branch and filling in with 
other branches, 

Continue the building process with the 
smaller branches, remembering always to 
bury the butt ends toward the foot and 





place the fan with its arch up, as a spring. 
Test the bed several times as the layers 
are added. When the springy pine mattress 
is completed, it should be about a foot 
thick. Time spent in carefully building a 
bed is always richly rewarded. 

Place a tarpaulin or canvas on top of 
the branches and peg it down. It is nec- 
essary to have a heavy cover to protect 
the blankets from the pitch of the pine. 
On top of this, arrange your blankets into 
an envelope bed and, in this way, even 
the most restless sleeper will never be 
exposed to the cold night air. This may 
be achieved by laying the first blanket 
with one half of it hanging over the side. 
Then put on the next blanket and let half 
of it hang over the opposite side. The 
first blanket is then folded back on the 
bed and over the second blanket and the 
third put on in the same position as the 
first. The second 
blanket is folded back 
across half of the 
third. If another 
blanket or comfortable 
is used, it is added in 
the same fashion. A 
tarp or rubber cover- 
ing over the top shuts 
out rain, snow or fog. 


HE most efficient 
bedding is a com- 
bination of thick, 
rather loosely-woven 
all-wool blankets and 
a warm comfortable. A 


lamb’s-wool comfort- 
able makes a _ light 
and warm covering 


which is more prac- 
ticable than one filled 
with eider-down. 
Pound for pound, the 
eider-down is slightly 
warmer than the 
lamb’s wool, but on a 
long trip, the latter is 
usually preferable. Ex- 
perience shows that the down tends to 
crowd out to the edges, leaving the center 
of the comfortable rather thin. If there 
is a slight tear in a down comfortable, 
the down will come out and is hard to 
repair, while a similar hole in a lamb’s- 
wool comfortable can be easily mended 
with no loss of stuffing. 

Cotton blankets and cotton-filled com- 
fortables are not satisfactory because the 
blankets are clammy and the comfortables 
soon “pack”, thereby losing their porosity. 
When they reach this stage, they are not 
sO warm as a good wool blanket would be. 
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All camp bedding should be exposed to 
the sun as often as possible. The increase 
in the warmth of sunned and wind- 
whipped blankets is amazing. If a sleep- 
ing bag is used, it should be made with 
fasteners, so it too may be opened and 
sunned. 

Two people could build a_pine-bough 
mattress and make an envelope bed in 
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Foot Pole 


This shows the method of arranging the 
stakes, poles and branches 


less time than it takes to tell about it. 
However, it must always be borne in mind 
that the thickness and arrangement of the 
pine springs determines the degree of 
comfort. A well-made bed will retain its 
elasticity and aroma for more than a week 
and linger in one’s memory for years to 
come, 


HOT STONES IN CAMP 
By L. E. Eubanks 


LARGE part of the successful 
camper’s art lies in his ability to im- 
provise—to make himself comfortable in 
camp without having to take with him 
all the devices used at home. Stones can 
be found and heated most anywhere, and 
it will pay the camper or hiker to 
familiarize himself with their possibilities. 
One practical use is in cooking. Over 
a little fireplace made of stones, with a 
broad, flat stone across the top, you can 
boil, stew or fry a surprising variety of 
things. The hot, flat stone is more to be 
trusted than a bed of coals, for it will 
hold its heat while you put aew wood on 
the fire, go for water or do any other 
part of the camp work. 

First, see that the flat surface of the 
stone is clean. It is best to wash it 
thoroughly, even if it looks all right. Then 
place it near the fire to heat. When it is 
very hot, break some eggs on the hot 
surface and you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the result. 

You can cook meat in this same way, 
too, though it will take a little longer 
and you must be sure that your rock 
frying-pan is very hot. You can even 
bake pancakes on hot rocks. Take a pack- 
age of prepared pancake flour with you on 
your next outing and fry the cakes in this 
way. It’s great stuff ! 

With hot stones a clambake can be 
made in a barrel, First put a six-inch 
layer of rockweed in the bottom of the 


barrel. Then, with a forked stick, place 
hot stones, each from six to eight inches 
in diameter, on the rockweed. When you 
have put them in to a depth of about a 
foot, spread another layer of rockweed on 
the stones and then put in the clams. 

Place layers of fish, potatoes or green 
corn above the clams, each two layers 
separated by a thin layer of rockweed, 
until the barrel is filled. Then fasten a 
piece of sailcloth or burlap over the top. 
For an hour, jets of steam and savory 
odors will come from every little crack in 
the barrel. And when you open it, at the 
end of that time, there will be a delicious 
meal, done to a turn. 

The bean hole of the Maine lumberman 
is lined with stones that keep the bean 
pot hot for more than twenty-four hours. 
When a fire has heated the stones, the 
cook removes the coals, puts in the bean 
pot, replaces the coals and covers the 
whole with earth. 

Cooking is by no means the only pur- 
pose for which hot stones can be used. 
If you want hot water for bathing, drop 
a hot stone about eight inches in diameter 
into a pail of cold water. It will heat the 
water without burning the pail or smoking 
the outside of it, as an open fire does. 

It is possible, too, to heat a small tent 
with hot stones—something that, without 
the stones, is not so simple as it seems, 
since even a fire outside may smoke you 
out, and if it is near enough to warm 
the interior, it may throw a spark that 
will set the tent on fire. But if you use 
hot stones you should have no such dif- 
ficulty. Simply place the fire well to lee- 
ward, heat the stones in it, roll them 
into the tent and you can make the in- 
terior comfortable even on a cold night. 

When you have no tent and must sleep 
in the open, hot stones are a comfort 
indeed. Test them to make sure that they 
will not set fire to a piece of dry paper; 
then wrap them in paper or cloth and 
place them near your feet and wherever 
else you may want them. If it is very 
cold, keep a fire going and change stones 
as often as is necessary. 

Moderately heated stones, or over- 
heated ones after they have cooled suf- 
ficiently, make restful seats for a hiker. 
If the day has been wet and cold, he can 
heat a large stone while he is preparing 
his supper, let it cool a bit, then sit on 
sD god and comfortable, until he goes to 
ed. 

Perhaps you have had the experience of 
drying wet shoes by packing them with 
dry grass. If so, yeu know it to be much 
better than fire-drying, which makes the 
leather stiff and uncomfortable for the 
next wearing. But better than either is 
the plan of packing the shoes with hot 
pebbles—not extremely hot, of course. 
I’ve tried numerous methods, and have 
always found hot pebbles the most satis- 
factory. 


BUILDING A LOG CABIN 
Part II 
By Ronald G. Davis 


E made the table, bunks, woodbox, | 


stools and other furniture out of 
poles. The ceiling was painted a light gray, 
the window and door casings a cream 
color, and the floor a light brown. All 
logs and poles were painted with boiled 
linseed oil and varnish and the floor 
waxed. The interior of our log cabin 
shines and glistens and is well lighted 
throughout. 

We built the rock fireplace in the 
middle of the partition wall which sepa- 
rates the long front room from the two 
small rooms. Large rough boulders were 
used and a red ripple-surfaced shale 
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ABSORBINE JR. 
WITH YOU 


It’s a “one-bottle 
medicine chest” 


OON you'll be ranging the woods 

and wading the waters. You know 
now just about what you'll need in 
your kit. Don’t forget Absorbine Jr., 
the liniment of so many uses. 

Roughing it puts a tough strain on 
muscles and tendons, especially if 
they’re “soft”— makes ’em stiff and 
lame and sore—takes the joy out of 
sport. Then is when Absorbine Jr. 
bringsblessed relief and comfort. Rub 
it on vigorously. See how it eases and 
relieves soreness and pain, reduces 
inflammation, speeds recovery right 
away. It’s great for tired, aching 
feet, too. 

For 40 years woods-wise sportsmen 
have known whata mighty handy first- 
aid necessity Absorbine Jr. can be 
when you’re miles away from the 
doctor. It’s a fine healing antiseptic 
check against infection, used full 
strength. Try it on those minor cuts, 
wounds, burns, bruises and scratches 
you’re bound to get. 

See to it you put Absorbine Jr. in 
your kitsack. Atall druggists’ —$1.25. 
Or write for free trial bottle to W.F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 

Cheeks 
**Athiete’s Foot’ 
Absorbine Jr. KILLS the 
ringworm germ which 
causes “Athlete’s Foot,” 
that itching, scaly or 
soft, moist condition 
between the toes. Apply 
full strength at first sign 

of infection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 


A 
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Easy to set up. Quick to pack up 
—that’s a GILKIE. A real vacation 
home, complete from regular beds 
to kitchenette with an ice . box. 
Every camper who wants plenty of 
space; enough ventilation; and 
guaranteed weatherproof equip- 
ment will more than welcome this 
compact outfit. On the road these 
Trailers follow the car—always in 
the track laid down by the rear 
wheels. 


For You—the fun, the freedom 
and the health of all outdoors, can 
be packed with more thrills, alive 
with more romance, if you know 
that your camp equipment is safe, 
comfortable and economical. 


Write for your copy of our new 1932 Catalog. 


TERRE 











and be ready to 
quickly extinguish 
forest fires in or 
about camp, cottage, 
ranch, hotel, etc. 
Positive protection in 
isolated places. Uses 
clear water. 5 gal. 
tank straps on back. ; 
Working brass pump 
back and forth throws 
strong, unbroken, 50 
ft. stream. Sturdy 
construction. 





Illustrated folder, pricelist and copies of 


testimonials sent on request. 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
412 Main St. Utica, N. Y. 
Pac. Coast Agts. Fire Protec. Eng Co. 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 








hearthstone extended out into the floor. 
A half-log mantel was placed across the 
front of the rocks, resting upon two slim 


| fingers of gray granite. We tried to run 


the range smokepipe into one side of the 
fireplace chimney, but found that when a 
fire was first lighted in the range, the 
smoke would come out the fireplace open- 
ing in the other room instead of going up 
the chimney. Therefore, we were forced to 
cut a hole through the roof and run the 
pipe upward as a separate stack, which 
works very well. 

Two major mistakes were made in con- 
structing this cabin. The fireplace should 
have been built on an outside wall. This 





| A log cabin without a fireplace is like 


a house without windows 


would have saved much valuable space 
within. Secondly, the roof should have 
been built with a steeper pitch. It never 
leaks but an exceedingly steep pitch is 
necessary to take care of the heavy winter 
snows. In forests or among the mountains, 
the snow piles up and does not melt until 
spring. 

From the outside, our log cabin has a 
low, wide rustic appearance which is most 
desirable in such a structure. It is made 
of fir and pine logs. The material cost 
but little. The labor cost us many lame 


| backs and pitch-blackened and blistered 


hands, but the fun of raising the logs and 


| watching the structure take shape amply 


repaid us. We slept in the snow in winter 


| and on green fir boughs in summer before 


| winter than 


it finally was able to shelter us. 

We enjoy our cabin perhaps more in 
we do in summer. Pitch- 
pine stumps are numerous and the fire- 
place burns almost continuously. We have 
ski runs down the mountain slopes dur- 
ing the winter, endless opportunities for 
good hunting in the fall and excellent 
fishing in spring and summer. What more 
could anyone ask? 

When we wade out through the snow 
of an evening and look back in the night 
to see through the windows the polished 
logs red and warm, reflecting the flick- 
ering light from the last embers of the 
fireplace, we forget the chopping and 
peeling of frozen logs, the back-breaking 
lugging of heavy boulders up the moun- 
tain side, and the climbing out of our beds 
on winter mornings to be twenty miles 
away in the hills and on the job by day- 
light. Believe me, our cabin is worth it all! 
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SOURDOUGH 


|e the average modern camper 
know how to make the time-honored 
sourdough flapjack or biscuit? I believe 
few do, and yet it would be hard to find 
any more nourishing, digestible and 
appetizing camp food. Why they are not 
made by cooks everywhere is a mystery, 
unless it can be explained by a prejudice 
which the name might suggest. Sour- 
dough becomes really invaluable when the 
can of baking powder is lost, or the con- 
tents wet or used up on a trip. 

No hara and fast rules can be given for 
sourdough, as the amount of yeast used 
must be adapted to the weather condi- 
tions, more being necessary when it is 
cold. The mixing of the batter is largely 
a matter of personal taste and can be 
varied greatly with equally excellent re- 
sults. 

3ut for the sake of simplicity, let us 
say you wish to set a batch of sourdough 
for four men on an average summer camp- 
ing trip when the weather is warm during 
the day and fairly cool at night. Use dry 
yeast instead of compressed yeast, be- 
cause it can pe kept for any length of 
time. Mix your batter in the evening, 
using a pail or kettle that has a tight 
cover. First soak one-half of a cake of 
yeast in about one-half cup of luke-warm 
water for an hour, or until it is soft. 
A teaspoonful of sugar added to this in- 
creases the action of the yeast plants. 
Then make a batter with one cup of luke- 
warm water, the yeast mixed with water 
and enough flour to stir into about the 
consistency of flapjack batter. Cover the 
kettle and wrap it in a cloth and set it 
in a sheltered place so as to keep it from 
freezing and as warm, without being hot, 
as possible. In the morning the yeast 
plants should have developed and the bat- 
ter become full of bubbles. 

It is possible to add the ingredients 
the first morning and make flapjacks or 
biscuit, but the results are better if the 
mixture has another twenty-four hours 
in which to stand and “sour”, If this is 
done, increase the batter the second eve- 
ning by beating in another half cup of 
luke-warm water, a teaspoonful of sugar 
and enough flour to make a thick paste. 
Set the kettle away for the night in a 
warm place. 


HE second morning the batter should 

be very light and give off a fairly 
sour, yeasty odor. The next step is to adda 
good half teaspoonful of salt. This may 
be increased or lessened to suit the taste. 
Then add one-half cupful of slightly 
warmed milk or water, flour to make a 
thick or thin batter according to one’s 
liking, about two tablespoonsful of melted 
bacon grease and about a level half tea- 
spoonful of soda to offset the sourness and 
increase the lightness. The soda had best 
be added a pinch at a time and the batter 
tried in small cakes on a hot griddle until 
the right proportions are reached. Too 
little soda leaves the cakes sour and too 
much gives them a bitter soda flavor. This 
requires a little juggling but anyone will 
soon get the hang of it and after a few 
mornings the job becomes a_ routine. 
Graham flour, corn meal, Cream of Wheat 
or buckwheat flour may be added for 
flavor and variety. An egg or two beaten 
in will make the flapjacks even better. 
Never, after you get a good batch going, 
make the mistake of using up all your 
batter, no matter how good it is. A cup- 
ful, at least, should be kept over from 
day to day, to leaven the next day’s supply. 
Each night, beat in more flour and luke- 
warm water and tuck the kettle warmly 
away. Freezing checks the growth of 
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yeast and a temperature above 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit will kill the plants. 

Like any flapjack batter, this can be 
thickened and used for bannock or biscuits. 
Thickened, it can also be dropped in 
spoonsful into deep hot grease to make 
what are called Indian flapjacks. 

An old woodsman I knew scooped out 
a hollow in the top of his sack of flour 
and mixed his yeast and water in it. Then 
his sourdough was carried as a wet ball 
insulated from cold weather by the sur- 
rounding flour. 

For carrying sourdough I would advise 
the pint milk-can, because the deep flange 
of the cover prevents leakage even in 
rough going. Unhappy experience has 
taught me that the lid of a lard pail or 
syrup can will spring off when it gets 
squeezed or knocked about. A. L. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON GETTING LOST 


Campinc Epitor: 

All noted woodsmen advise one not to get 
panicky when lost in the woods. Of course, this 
is good advice, but is it possible for the average 
man, coming directly from a civilized environ- 
ment, not to get that way—especially if he 
spends only a couple of weeks a year in the 
woods, as I do? I cannot quite imagine myself, 
if hopelessly lost in a wilderness, sitting down 
on a stump, lighting my pipe and calmly think- 
ing over the situation. This would be a splendid 
thing to do, because I realize that to lose one’s 
presence of mind under such conditions is fatal. 
But can it be done? If not, what is a “city 
feller” to do? 

Avcust ScHMELLING. 


Ans.—The answer to your question depends 
almost entirely on the temperament of the per- 
son to whom it is to be applied. There are cer- 
tain more or less rare individuals, with no 
nerves and perfect poise, who could confront 
such a situation with perfect equanimity. It 
wouldn’t bother them a bit. However, I’m in- 
clined to agree with you that the average “city 
feller” couldn’t do it and would become hope- 
lessly rattled and helpless if lost in an un- 
tracked wilderness. 

You ask, then, what is such an unfortunate 
chap to do? As far as I can see, there is only 
one thing for him to do and that is—not to get 
lost. Of course, there may be a few instances 
here and there where such an eventuality just 
can’t be helped, but in the majority of cases 
it is due to just two things—carelessness and 
what I call “‘wise-guy tactics.” 

By carelessness, I mean failure to take the 
proper precautions before going into the woods; 
such as not taking a reliable compass, or not 
knowing how to use it, or not having studied 
some good maps of the country into which one 
is going. 

By ‘“‘wise-guy tactics” I mean the attitude 
adopted by certain self-styled woodsmen, who 
actually don’t know anything, but who think 
they know it all, 

Campinec Ep1ror. 


WHAT POWER BINOCULARS? 


Campinc Epitor: 

I want to get a pair of binoculars for all- 
round use. No doubt, there is no such thing, 
but I want to get the nearest thing to it. It 
would be used around camp for studying birds 
and animais, looking at distant objects on the 
surrounding landscape, and for average eastern 
hunting conditions. What power should such 
binoculars have and do you think it is essential 
to get a pair in which the pupillary distance 
can be adjusted? 

S. A. RrecerMann. 


Ans.—As you say, there is no such thing as 
an all-round binocular. However, I would be 
inclined to choose 8-power. Also, if you can 
afford to get a pair in which the pupillary dis- 
tance can be adjusted, I would by all means 
advise it. Such a glass will give much better 
satisfaction. In fact, all the better binoculars 
are so designed. 


CampinGc Eprror. 


TENT FOR AUTO-CAMPING 


Campinc Eprtor: 


What would be your choice in the style of a 


tent for auto-camping and the proper size for 
four people? 


ALEXANDER WycorrF. 
Ans.—I doubt if you'll find anything better 


than the umbrella tent for auto-camping. A good 
size for four people would be a 12 x 14. 
Campinc Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Camp Oftener 
SLEEP RIGHT 
Enjoy Yourself 


Airubber Camp Pillows 
The popular Sleepesy No. 381, 
special design for comfort, 13” x 
16%”, $2.50. No. 391, 10” x 16”, 
$2.00. No. 401, 11” x 15”, $1.25. 


Airubber Cushions 

No. 633 Sport, dry, comfortable 
on boat or stadium seat. Size 18” 
x 13”, in jean, $2.00. No. 634, gray, 
brown or blue corduroy top, $2.50. 
No. 601, wedge-shaped Bodifit, for 
motoring, boating, camping, 1614” 
x 17”, $3.00. No. 602 Bodifit, gray, 
brown or blue corduroy, $4.00 

Airubber Neptune Float 

Invaluable for speed-boat racing, 
rough water canoeing, etc. Conven- 
iently worn deflated asa vest. Valves 
near mouth—inflate by two blows. 
Adjusts to any size. No. 1, $4.50. 

Airubber Pak-Boats 

Adopted by U. S. Navy for air- 
plane life rafts. Two separate pon- 
toons with separate valves. Raised 
bow and stern. Inflating seats. One- 
man, $65; two-man, $75; three-man, 
$100; seven-man, $150. Take-apart 
oars, pump and carrying bag furnish- 
ed; removable inflating floor extra. 


Write for Catalog—FREE 











flates in 
blowing. 
pressure 


stays. 


$16. No. 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. 





A“Licut Six" Al ru b ber 
CAMP MATTRESS 


OW’ 
night, any place, when you go prepared with 
your own Airubber “Light Six” Camp Mattress. In- 
sures your proper rest, and the right daytime vim 
and vigor to be up and doing. 
Your Airubber is carried easy as a raincoat. In- 


RE fixed to get your right sleep, every 


less than three minutes, by pumping or 
Big oversize air chambers enable low- 
softness for solid comfort. 


Vulcanized all in one piece, including the inside 
Patented. No cemented seams to loosen, 
stitches to rot, or grommets to leak. Pure rubber 
lining, calendered direct to khaki jean cover. Light- 
est, softest, cleanest, most convenient, best all- 
around full-length air bed. Protects you from tree 
roots, rocks, ground moisture and underdraft. No. 
550, 25” x 75”, 6 Ibs., $14. 

No. 660 “Big Eight”, for large folks, 32” x 75”, 8 lbs., 


$17 “Light Four”, our popular go-light mat- 


tress, same oversize air chambers as No. 550, size 2612” 
x 48”, weight now only 4 Ibs., $9. 


nrubber \\"\ equipment is sold by 
all best camp outfitters. Always 
look for the trade mark. If not 


supplied, please write us. 





Trade Mark 











Cot No. 1 has a rigid frame of hard wood, re- 
inforced with steel plates at joints. Specially 
woven cover of 12 oz. double-filled brown duck, 
shaped for comfort. Folds compactly. 


Experienced campers and explorers se- 
lect “Gold Medal”, for long service, un- 
excelled comfort and ready convenience. 









For Your Comfort in Camp 


The restful, home-like comfort of “Gold Medal” 
Folding Furniture will do a “whale of a lot’ to 
make your camping trip a real success. Every 
“Gold Medal” cot, chair or bed is serviceably built 
of the finest material and designed to give perfect 
relaxation. Try them on your next trip—they fold 
compactly for easy carrying. Sold by leading Sport- 
ing Goods, Department, Furniture and Hardware 
Stores everywhere, Get our free catalog in colors. 


OLD MEDAL FOLD! FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave. 7 Racine, Wis. 


"GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 











U. S. ENGINEERS 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.00 for 
Genuine Creagh-Osborne 
Compass with NEW CHROMIUM 
PLATED SIGHTING TOP AND 
FOCUSING EYEPIECE. Made by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Floating Dial. 
Saddle leather carrying case. (No 
C.0.D.s No Catalogs) Price $2.75 P.P. 
O0OD-RIDGE SALES 


$Ap75 


Marching 








Ww 
67-B Fourth Street, Wood-Ridge, N.J. 






J West of Miss. 
pele 2 cad wo on FiT-U CREEPERS 
Se extra For Trout Fishermen Fish- 
Patented img inRocky Streams. Avoid 
slipping and causing injury. 


Weight per pair 1154 os. 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers. 


STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 


Burn wood. 





Open 


Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little Fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“«<«« 


$12.00 
BUY FROM FACTORY. 
F.O.B. Backus SAVE EXPENSIVE 
Minnesota 


SELLING COSTS. 








Closed 








SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 





















Zagelmeyer 
AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


oncy *147 


Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 

when you can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trai at such a low 
price! Balloon tires, demountable — a a 





coupling, weatherproof an moOsqu 
Boat Ececetone coving ‘bevtho, for foun Aalonanis 
Trailers boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 
and value ever offered in our 11 years of experience in 
Trailer building camping trailers and camping cars 
Parts Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 








Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
113 S. Henry St Bay City, Mich. 

























A heavy serviceable rub- 
ber coat for fishermen 
and outdoor folks. Folds 
95 into pocket size package. 
°4'© Weighs only 20 ounces. 
Slips on over head like a 
shirt and closes with Talon 
fastener. Buttons tight 
around neck. Made of 
Dull Finished Black Rubber on 
fine tan sheeting double coated. 
Shirred elastic cuffs for tight 
fit. Fully reinforced. Length 32 
in. Give weight when ordering 
Sold on money back guarantee. 
CATALOG FREE. 

HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FS 4-C Erie, Pa. 


LIGHTWEIGHT RUBBEK 
























IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 


(Continued from page 81) 


The next-sized ant was a black fellow, 
incredibly ferocious. He only desired to 
be left alone, but one night I was unfor- 
tunate enough to put my naked foot into 
one of his roving bands, to be attacked 
with tigerish fury. They actually stung 
like hornets. 

And speaking of hornets, there is a 
curious hazard to be encountered in Indo- 
China that I had never met before. This 
winged demon does not attack the hunter, 
but is obsessed with the notion of mak- 
ing a nest in his gun-barrel! The little 
black hole appeals to her, somehow. In an 
hour she will have it well plugged with 
dirt, in which is buried a paralyzed worm. 
When her larvae hatch, they will find 
their meal fresh and ready for them. One 
such hornet made her nest in a hole in the 
metal case of my razor stropper. An ob- 
structed rifle barrel is no joke, as every 
hunter knows; so when I leaned my 
weapon in the tent, I always stopped the 
barrel with the business end of a cartridge. 

In every tropic country the hunter en- 
counters scorpions. Now a scorpion, while 
not a true insect, is closely related to the 
spiders. He has a hooked projection at 
the end of his elongated tail with which 
he can inject a minute drop of venom into 
his victim. Fortunately the dose is too 
small to do more than paralyze the im- 
mediate area of the bite for a period of 
an hour or more. 

These little blighters are, in plain 
words, too devilish common in Indo- 
China. Twice I caught them in my bed, 
twice in my trunk, and twice they caught 
me in the hand. The sting is somewhat 
similar to the sudden thrust of a red-hot 
needle, but this is a very mild comparison. 
I defy the strongest and most silent man 
not to yell like a Comanche Indian when, 
without the slightest warning, a scorpion 
turns back his tail and gets to work. 

Far in the jungle we made our camp. 
We wakened in the dark dawn and break- 
fasted by lantern light. My two guides 
went scouting for game signs, I sum- 





E believe that “IN THE 

LAND OF THE SLAD- 
ANG” is one of the best big- 
game stories ever published. 
Don’t miss any of the next five 
issues. 











moned the old tracker—a gray-haired 
savage whose name I never could learn 
to pronounce but which sounded like a 
gurgle deep in the throat—and took a 
stroll out from camp. 

I have hunted in the big forests of the 
North and the wide veldts of the far 
South, but these lush and leafy jungles 
seemed to offer an entirely new experi- 
ence. Unless I can carry my readers into 
them, into the shadowy depths, the 
haunted glades, this narrative will fail in 
its purpose and become a mere recital 
of bloodshed. The North Woods are awe- 
some, somber, holy. The veldt is sun- 
baked, cruel, somehow accursed. But in 
describing the jungle, the only term that 
seems to fit is sinister. It is altogether 
too richly beautiful, too green, too invit- 
ing. The pools under the arching trees are 
limpid and lovely—but you must not drink 
the cool water! You see no stir of move- 
ment or hear no sound. It is hard to guess 
that Striped Death may be waiting in 
ambush only twenty yards away. Unless 
you search diligently, you will never find 
the little krait hiding in the dust—ten 
inches long, to be killed with a tap of a 
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twig, but whose bite is invariably fatal in 
less than thirty minutes by the watch. Yet 
you find yourself curiously on guard. You 
do not relax and stand day-dreaming, as 
on the good green hills of our native land, 
You keep moving and watching, and fre- 
quently you glance over your shoulder. 
Your good sense tells you that you are in 
no real danger—only rarely does any wild 
creature make an unprovoked attack—but 
your heart is thumping with excitement 
and your blood tingles pleasantly as it 
spurts through your veins. You have come 
here seeking excitement—when all is said 
and done—and suddenly you know that the 
red gods mean to give it to you, in full 
measure. Here is The Land of the Sla- 
dang. It is one of the three great happy 
hunting grounds in the wild world. 


AM not a good tracker, and a third- 

rate hiker, but I have one asset which 
has always proved a great advantage in 
hunting—a quick, strong eye. In a very 
little while I began to look through the 
leafy screen and see marvelous sights be- 
yond. Presently a black creature that I 
could not identify crossed an open glade at 
a distance of a hundred yards. It did not 
move like a four-legged animal, yet it 
was as big as a small deer. Then I guessed 
the truth—a wild peacock. Hereafter we 
saw these marvelous big birds every day. 

I saw squirrels, jungle-fowl, parrots, 
wild pigeons. There were dozens of other 
birds of, which even the white hunters do 
not know the name, and are known only 
by jaw-breaking Latin appellations in orni- 
thologic tomes. I saw a porcupine, and 
once the fluffy tail of a mongoos wiggled 
behind a bush. Once something that looked 
like a small dead branch on the ground 
came to life and wiggled away. 

It was a cobra (cobra de capello of the 
black variety). Although they were fairly 
common in the woods, it was unusual to see 
one on the first day’s hunt. They are little 
to be feared—although their bite is often 
fatal, they keep out of man’s way—and 
are not to be confused with the terrible, 
malignant king cobra, which is probably 
the most dangerous living creature in the 
world. The king cobra is not only likely 
to attack without provocation, but incred- 
ibly swift and ferocious. 

Many living things had crossed my trail 
the preceding night. There were tracks of 
banteng, the big red ox of the jungle park- 
lands—an animal large as the African 
buffalo, but a mere calf compared to the 
mighty’ sladang. Here a leopard had 
crouched in ambush; there a sambur buck, 
the great dun stag of Kipling’s Jungle 
Books, had stolen out of the dense thickets 
to feed in the open glades. There were 
tracks of the little red barking deer, an 
animal no larger than the Thompson's ga- 
zelle in Africa. 

Finally I found some tracks that I could 
not identify. They looked like deer tracks 
seen through the wrong end of a micro- 
scope—the little cloven hoof could rest 
with ease on a dime. I could not under- 
stand the tracker’s explanations, but I 
soon guessed that the tracks were those of 
the mouse-deer—the smallest hoofed ani- 
mal in the world. He is not nearly so big 
as many a hearty jack-rabbit on eastern 
Oregon plains. 

We flushed one of these little fellows 
presently. It went bounding off with sur- 
prising speed. I had no desire to kill any 
of them; but one of the guides procured a 
buck later for the table. The photograph 
on page 18 shows this full-grown mouse- 
deer. 

I was not to go back to camp with a 
clean gun-barrel. A glimmer of brown 
through the thickets revealed itself as a 
barking deer, much desired for the pot. A 
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quick shot sent him scampering off ; I felt a 
sure I had missed. But there was blood on | ate th TRO T 2 
the leaves, and two hundred yards farther | Ts $ 


One of Canada’s big, wild, 


we found him, a bullet through his lungs. 
I could see the old tracker eying my gun 
with approval. No doubt it was big magic. 
That the man behind the gun might have 
something to do with the straight shoot- 
ing did not occur to his childish mind. 

When we reached camp, we had good 
news from the scouts. There was consid- 
erable tiger sign, including the print of 
“the Old Man.” Naturally I wanted to 
know who “the Old Man” might be. Well, 
he was an especially big tiger, with a 
track as big as a tea-plate, that the guides 
had seen in these jungles on and off for 
the past six years. They knew him because 
one toe turned sideways, showing in the 
track. 

What chance did I have of getting this 
old veteran? About one in a hundred, De- 
fosse said—dismiss the idea! In the first 
place, he was wary as an old wolf. In the 
second place, he almost never touched 
baits, but killed his own meat. In the third 
place, he was just passing through the 
country—one big track after another—and 
was thirty miles away by now. But there 
were other tigers available, doubtless as 
big and fine. 

Defosse let the matter drop, but it con- 
tinued to linger in my mind. Some one, 
some time, would get that old fellow— 
and carry home his skin as an enduring | 
memento of a glorious day—and if luck 
broke just right... . Yet it was only a 
chance in a hundred at best. 

(To be continued) 


DOGS 
(Continued from page 29) 
kill him on sight, for, as is the case 
with the Igorot in northern Luzon, dog 
meat is a favorite dish with them. 

Don’s propensity for retrieving was not 
confined to birds alone, but was extended 
to the finny tribe as well. In the summer 
months the streams in Alaska are filled 
with salmon which have come in from 
salt water to spawn. Most of them run 
from about six to eight pounds in weight. | 

Many of these streams are very shallow, 

from a few inches to a few feet in depth. 
They are full of bars, shoals, gravel beds, 
rocks and rapids. When suddenly fright- 
ened, salmon stampede and often ground 
themselves, sometimes flopping entirely 
out of water in the very shoal places. Some 
of these are excellent trout streams, and I 
rarely lost an opportunity to fish them. Al- 
most always I was accompanied by Don, 
who never seemed to lose interest in the 
fish. Unless restrained, he would rush into 
the shallows, in the midst of a big school 
of fish, which would scatter in panic. Some 
would ground themselves and become 
more or less helpless. ; 
_ Thereupon Don would grab one about 
its midship section and attempt to bring 
it to me. Often it looked almost as if 
Don’s head would be all but twisted off by 
the strong muscular exertion of the sal- 
mon, Inasmuch as he seemed to enjoy it so 
thoroughly, and because a few more or 
less would make little or no difference 
among the countless thousands, I let him 
gratify his pleasure to a limited extent be- 
lore checking him. 
_ When a dog is one’s constant compan- 
1on, It Is surprising the number of words, 
expressions and tones of the voice that he 
can be made to understand. Most dogs 
know a dozen or so words without any 
special attempt having been made to teach 
them. 

To see to what extent this might be 
expanded, while stationed in Honolulu, 1 
made it a point to teach Don a new stunt 
as soon as he had mastered one. In every 











A7%-pound speckled beauty from 
the lower Nipigon River 


cold-water fighters 
NE husky red-spotted Canadian 


“square-tailer” like this and you’re 
lost! They’re here ready for you. On a 
hair-trigger to sock your fly, smoke out 
your line, yank your rod double! Dyna- 
mite in their flukes. And the size they 
run! Come and get them—where the 
getting is unequalled. 

Take advantage of the first hand up-to- 
date reports sent in constantly by our 
Scouts—many splendid places to pick 
from. Let us know what plans you have in 
mind and length of time at your disposal 
—we’ll gladly make suggestions and sup- 
ply full details. A wide variety of fishing 


trips can be made at moderately low cost. 

Write or wire A, O. Seymour, General 
Tourist Agent, 6704 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











Big Game Hunters’ 1931 Championship Awards 


The five best big game trophies selected for The James L. Clark Studios’ 1931 
Big Game Hunters’ Championship Awards are listed below. The judges were: 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, hunter and explorer; Mr. Prentiss Gray, founder of 
“Records of North American Big Game;” and Mr. Carl Rungius, noted big- 
game artist. Besides the cash prizes indicated below, the hunters received free 
mounting by James L, Clark of the winning trophies. 


Write for folder 
picturing and giv- 
i measurements 


ning trophies; and 
for another giving 
full details of Prize 
Fishing Contest be- 
ginning April 1. 


The contest brought together probably the fin- 
est lot of privately 


Troph Hunter Guide 
Alaskan Moose Dr. Etley P. Smith Alaska Guides, Inc. 
West Virginia nchorage 
Charles G. King Roy F. Hargreaves 
Ohio Mt. Robson, B. C 
Caribou Joseph W. Jones Alaska Range Guides Ass’n 
$75 Taenmen airbanks 
Henri Delwart George D. Ball 
Brussels, Belgium Telegraph Creek, B. C. 
George S. Hamilton None 
Wisconsin Michigan 
mounting North America’s finest trophies, by 
collected North American the museum methods which have brought them 


Canadian Moose 
$125 


Sheep (Stone) 
75 
White-tail Deer 
$100 


trophies ever assembled. Among them were fame. Next fall, elk and mule deer also will be 
world’s record heads. The Studios took pride in eligible for prizes in a similar contest. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 














WOODS 


Guarantees 
Your Comfort 





YES, the Woods “2 Star” Arctic Junior Down Sleeping Robe does cost 
more than any other camp bedding made for spring, summer and fall. 
That is why it is so much better. The only hediding that is guaranteed to 
keep you as warm in camp, cabin, shore cottage or boat as you sleepcus- 
tomarily in your own well-regulated home. 

Roomy, draftproof, hygienic, light, cozy and restful. Waterproofed 
windbreaker cover. Exclusive interlining of Woods Everlive down from 
Northern waterfowl, in new Harwood patent down equalizers. Pure 
virgin wool flannel lining. Made in two sizes: 78” x 84” flat, 844 Ibs., $46.50; 
90” x 90” flat, 10 Ibs., $57.00. Each with bag and straps. From your dealer 


or direct. 
Write for our sleeping robe folders, FREE. 





WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LID. 


Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 


3201 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Scull 


It Has No Center Pole! 





“@ KK” 
SAYS OLD TIMER 


You can’t fool Old Timer on tents. 


No siree, he knows ’em all, inside 


and out. He’s lived in ‘em, cussed 
‘fem, had ‘em blow down in a 
storm, and awakened in a down- 
pour of rain, soaking wet! He 
OK’s the Dickeybird Kamper be- 


cause it’s proved its worth. It 
STANDS UP in any weather, gives 
FULL protection. Big and roomy, 


with NEW comforts. Demonstrate 
for yourself! Ask your dealer. 

Or let us send you catalogue, showing 
both 94% x 9% and 11% x 11% ft. sizes. 


Talon Hookless Fasteners on both doors. 


Write us for descriptive catalog and have 
your dealer demonstrate 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
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David T. Abercrombie Co. 

Outfit and Camp in Comfort 
HAS your own Abbielite Sleeping Robe. 


All-weather cover with Talon hookless 
fastener, lambswool comforter and camelhair 
blanket. Only 8 Ibs., $25. 

For best shelter, a new Explorer’s Tent. 
Same model as highest grade for leading ex- 
peditions. Style shown in lower right-hand cor- 
ner. Exclusive Aberlite green waterproofed 
fabric and sewed-in ground cloth. Front and 
window of bobbinet. Rain, bug, snake and 
varmint proof. Packs small. Size 61/2’ 
11 Ibs., $24; 8 x 8, 14 Ibs., $30. 

All best air mattresses and pillows, new 
carryalls with Talon fastening, best duffel 
bags, special camp clothing, moccasins, boots, 
cooking kits, cutlery and special food supplies. 

You will find one of our Cross Country 
Packsacks very useful. Center-fire straps, two 
outside pockets, size 18” x 22”, $5.50. 

We outfit parties for everywhere. Delivery Free in 

the United States. Complete catalog FREE. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 
Dept. F. &. 

311 Broadway 

New York City 






















TRAILER HITCH 
Gata Co allege! 


Made of steel; can’t rattle, wear or detach, 
simple to install; easy to hitch or unhiteh 
in any position, Order one with money back 
guarantee, Write for circulars on H.B. line 
of Trailers, Tongues & Parts. 


de 





HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 








case I spoke in an ordinary tone, but em- 
phasized by repetition the word or expres- 
sion that had reference to his lesson. It 
was surprising how rapidly he learned 
from both natural observation and intelli- 
gence, coupled with special instruction. I 
have no formula nor code for training 
dogs, but get results by firmness, kindness 
and keeping the dog interested, never 
making his lessons monotonous. 

My little ship lay at the pier, and my 
office was across the street in the naval 
station. Don soon learned to take a note 
from me and correctly deliver it to either 
place. He knew and understood the words 
“ship” and “station.” 

One of my intimate friends was a doc- 


| tor. Don knew him*and knew where he 
| lived. I could send my friend a note by 


saying, “Don, take this to Doctor,” and 
he would readily comply. 

I had been told that a dog and a mon- 
goos had such an antipathy to each other 
that one could not be made to tolerate the 
other. Obtaining a very young mongoos, 
I tamed it in a few days, and in a couple 
of weeks Don and Goos were excellent 
friends and played together. In fact, Don 
soon learned that “Goos” applied to my 
little pet. When I ordered him to do so, 
he would hunt it up, take it gently in his 
mouth, without Goos objecting in the 


| slightest, and bring it to me. 


There was a variety of objects, such as 
slippers, cane and hat, which Don recog- 
nized by name. I could say, “Don, go get 


| my cane,” and he would understand and 





comply. He also learned the designation of 
some of the men on board—cook, steward, 
boatswain—and certain parts of the ship, 
like cabin and pilot-house. Even before I 
had made any preparation, he would show 
that he understood when I asked him if he 





BACH year that great bird-dog 
classic, the National Cham- 
pionship, is run at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee. Watch the May 
issue for the account of this 
premier field trial which names a 
new champion. 











wanted to “go shooting,” or “go ashore,” 
or “take a ride,” meaning by the latter a 
trip by rail on a road that encircled the 
larger part of the island of Oahu, on which 
Honolulu is situated. 

Not only did he know what I meant by 
“take a ride,” but, being a privileged char- 
acter and known by the crew, he would oc- 
casionally board the train of his own voli- 
tion, ride some thirty miles to Waialua 
and disembark, after having passed sever- 
al other stations. He would spend two or 
three hours there with a friend of mine 
who managed the hotel, board the after- 
noon train and return to Honolulu. He 
was the only dog allowed on the street 
cars in Honolulu, and often boarded them, 
rode to his destination, and returned in the 
same way. 

Almost every one knew him and made a 
pet of him. Among my intimate friends 
he was always a welcome guest, and he 
frequently took advantage of it, for many 
a titbit was obtained in this way. 

Don was often taken by my doctor 
friend in his gig when making his rounds, 
and would remain on the seat while the 
doctor made his visits. On one occasion, 
when sent with a note to the ship, a dis- 
tance of abotit three miles, he saw the gig 
standing in the road, with nobody in it. Up 
he jumped, and got on the seat. The doctor 
said that as he approached, Don, with the 
note in his mouth, was moving restlessly, 
shifting his position and plainly indicating 
his thoughts, which undoubtedly were di- 
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rected to the horse: “What’s the matter 
with you? Get a move on you! Can’t you 
see that I want a ride back to the ship?” 

Well, Don did get a lift the better part 
of the way back, for not only was the 
doctor bound in that direction, but he 
wanted to cater to Don’s desire and in- 
telligence. Any one of these incidents may 
seem trivial in itself and not out of the 
ordinary ; but when I add that I actually 
counted over seventy words or expres- 
sions that he fully comprehended, to say 
nothing of his other accomplishments, it 
is very much beyond the ordinary. 

In giving an exhibition, which would last 
about an hour and a quarter and would be 
worthy of production on the stage in any 
of our large cities, I would often open the 
performance by saying: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I believe that Don can perform 
any stunt or acrobatic feat that any other 
dog can do, with the exception of jumping 
a back somerset, and he is well under way 
toward doing that as well.” He was thor- 
oughly educated in jumping through 
hoops, rolling barrels, climbing ladders, 
mounting a large ball and causing it to 
roll, pulling strings or pressing triggers 
to set in action various contrivances, and 
acrobatic stunts, such as walking on either 
fore or hind feet. 


URING a performance, he would 

mount a low stool at the end of each 
stunt and sit there quietly until ready for 
the next act. This was very necessary to 
keep him attentive and under control. 

Don was a real pal and friend. I was de- 
voted to him, and it was distressing to see 
him waste away and die of an incurable 
disease—threadworms in his heart—no 
doubt contracted in China from drinking 
the vile, stagnant, germ-infested water 
that is everywhere present in that unsani- 
tary country. He had the very best medical 
attention from a Navy doctor. Everything 
was done that could be done to save him 
and ease his suffering. The doctor had 
often shot over him, and loved him as I 
did, which is as much as any man can love 
a dog. 

Everyone who owns a dog should have 
at least a smattering of the common dis- 
eases to which a dog is subject—the salient 
symptoms, the remedies and how to use 
them. He should never hesitate to con- 
sult a veterinary if there is any doubt as 
to the advisability of so doing. 

We are all familiar with the fact that a 
hot nose indicates fever, but there are 
other ways of knowing that a dog is sick: 
by his listlessness, desire to rest quietly, 
often secretively, when ordinarily he 
would show animation and interest; by 
seeming drowsiness, painful bodily exer- 
tion, lack of appetite, and a general de- 
pressed look, which is just as pronounced 
in a dog as in a human. Action should be 
taken at once to alleviate his pain or suf- 
fering and administer treatment. 

Injuries resulting from accidents are ap- 
parent and can be treated as the case de- 
mands. Many diseases, such as mange, 
can readily be diagnosed. Others are ob- 
scure ; and when doubt exists, the sooner a 
veterinarian is called the better. Then, too, 
dogs are liable at any time to become in- 
fested with fleas and other vermin, which 
are very tantalizing and should be exter- 
minated. 

Not only are intestinal parasites com- 
mon, but unless means have been taken to 
rid the alimentary canal of them they are 
generally present. It is safe to state that 
few dogs are entirely free of them. In ad- 
dition to well-known signs and symptoms, 
any veterinarian or practicing physician 
can ascertain to a certainty whether or not 
intestinal parasites are present and the 
kind, and prescribe a remedy. 
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YOUR HODGSON CAMP 
HOUSE... ERECTED AS 
EASILY AS A TENT 


WILL you watch at the door of a Hodgson 
camp when the wild deer come up to the 
salt-lick? Or return, comfortably tired, to 
a Hodgson camp, when your fishing-basket 
is heavy? 

A Hodgson camp house is built of dura- 
ble red cedar in straight 5 and 10 foot 
units; then shipped ready to erect. It goes 
up as easily, quietly, swiftly as a tent—yet 
is “pinned down” as soon as up—ready to 
face every sort of weather. A simple porch 
can be added to either end or side if desired, 
Price complete $150 to $500. If your year’s 
program includes the out-of-doors, whether 
for week-ends or whole months, write for 
free Camp House Booklet CA-4. Address 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


On display at above addresses 


HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 





Sewage Disposal, 


for Camps or 
Summer Homes 







Write today for free details of San- 
Equip Waterless Toilet, which brings 
city convenience to summer camps 
or homes. Exclusive self-drain and 
liquid-sealfeaturesassuresafe,health- 
ful disposal. Running water not ne- 
cessary. If you have running water, a 
of San-Equip Certified Septic System. Enables 
you to install complete modern plumbing. Costs 
no morethan uncertain makeshift disposal SAN- 
EQUIP, Inc.794 E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 








sed us he "Trophies 


of Your Spring Hunt 







Send your trophies to a 

Master! It costs no more— 
often less—and you are assured 

of a life-like work of art that will 
rank with specimens mounted by Jonas 
for the greatest museums and hunters in the 
world. Jonas’ skill is famous everywhere—used 
exclusively by thousands of sportsmen year after 
year. Write for FREE catalog. 


Master Taxidermists 












U GOVERNMENT 
*\* INFORMATION 
All publications furnished at cost. Save 
time and money. Inquire about our 
services, No obligation. Ask Elson. 


ELSON RESEARCH CO. 
1203 E. Capitol St. Washington, D. C. 














| should be in the evening, with a little snack 
| in the morning. A titbit or bone between 





This is no place,nor have I the requisite 
knowledge, to discuss in detail the multitu- 
dinous ailments and diseases to which a 
dog is liable, their symptoms or treatment. 
I merely wish to call attention to the fact 
that from a humanitarian point of view 
they should be noted and attended to at 
once. 

There are many excellent books on dis- 
eases of dogs, how to treat them and 
where to obtain the remedies. Of course, 
care, forethought, sanitation and preven- 
tive measures will go a long way with 
dogs, as they do with human beings, and 
add greatly to their health, comfort and 
usefulness to their masters. 

When a dog is kept out of doors, it is a 
simple matter to provide him with a good 
hygienic bed in a well-sheltered place, to 
which he has ready access, and may come 
and go as he pleases. In very cold weather 
he should be well housed and thoroughly 
protected from drafts. It is true, strange | 
as it may seem, that no matter how warm 
and snug his bed may be, he will often for- 
sake it in the coldest and most inclement 
weather, preferring to sleep or rest on a 
stiff door mat or an open porch, shiver- 
ing with cold. My experience has been 
that each dog wants his own separate bed. 
They do not seem to want to huddle, or 
sleep in a bunch for mutual warmth. 

As for feeding dogs, volumes may be 
written. There is a great diversity of opin- 
ion on the subject, but one point stands 
preeminently to the front: namely, that 
too little attention is paid to feeding, often 
to the extent of actual cruelty through 
negligence or indifference. 

A dog’s natural food is meat; and if he 
can obtain fresh bones full of marrow, he | 
will enjoy them. But from association with 
man he has become accustomed to a wide 
and varied diet, including cereals, vege- 
tables, sweets—almost all human foods. | 
Like humans, he enjoys a variety. 

My dogs have been fed table scraps plus | 
other necessary food to make a balanced | 
ration suitable to prevailing conditions— | 
that is, season and amount of exercise, | 
whether he is being used in active field | 
work or taking it easy. 





O' matter what conditions may be, I 

have never failed to feed regularly 
and have always given ample food to keep | 
ribs from showing. Their principal meal 


times can do no harm and adds to their 
pleasure. It is all but needless to add that 
they should always have access to fresh, 
sanitary water. 

After a dog has been hunting all day 
or retrieving in cold water, he is deserv- 
ing of every consideration. He is entitled 
to be rubbed dry, well fed, given a warm 
bed, and to be assured of a good comfort- 
able night’s rest. If he has been working 
the field and is full of cockleburs, be sure 
to rid him of them, for he cannot get a 
good night’s rest otherwise. 

When the open season comes, trim some 
of the longest hairs on the belly, tail and 
legs of your setter, particularly those be- 
tween his toes. It will save a lot of trouble 
in removing burrs and add much to a dog’s 
comfort. Removing hairs between the toes 
should be carefully attended to, particular- 
ly in California, if you would avoid trouble 
from wild cat seek 

I might mention, too, that I invariably 
clip my long-haired dogs late in the spring. 
This adds much to their comfort in the 
hot summer months and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to rid them of fleas, de- 
tect any skin disease and treat it. 

(Next month Admiral Rodman will con- 
tinue this series, giving additional experi- 
ences he has had with gun dogs.) 
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WATERPROOF 


3 INSISTON Jy 


es SACKET 
Waterproofed by 






THE ORIGINAL 


RES. U. 5. paT.Ore 


$ 4° 


The price remains the same 





You could play a fire-hose on my new water- 
proof Buck Skein Jacket, and though the force of 
the water would knock you over, not a drop 
could seep through. ° 

This process, dovsloged, exclusively for me by 


Du Pont, makes Buc kein waterproof—100% 
waterproof—bone dry waterproof! 
remains the same! 

Buck Skein has another added feature. It is now 
inter-lined with a soft fleece, as pictured above. 
You, fishermen, can appreciate what this extra 
warmth means in a penetrating fog or a low 
early morning mist. 

Buck Skein wears like saddle leather. The 
Jacket washes in soap and water as easily and 
as clean as a handkerchief. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if Buck Skein fades, shrinks or loses its suede 
texture when washed. My written guarantee tags 
along with every Jacket. I further guarantee to 
ive you your money back if the new Buck Skein 
is not 100% waterproof, (You are the sole judge.) 
My new Jacket is made up to the standard of 
the old tried and tested Buck Skein. Made with 
a wool belt; adjustable collar and cuffs; two 
large flap pockets; double stitched seams; _ color 
buck skin tan, Waterproof and fleece lined. 
And the price is the same. So wrap up your 
check for 3450 in my coupon below and I'll send 
you my new Du Pont waterproofed, stormproofed 
Buck Skein and prepay all carrying charges myself. 


et the price 


Yours truly, 


Puck Shur Soe 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INnc., Makers 
Dept. C4, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


See that I get’my waterproof Buck Skein 
rd $4.50 


at the old price o 


Neck Band Size .... 
Here’s my check [] or money order 1] 





Name 





Address 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curris 


FIELD-TRIAL SHOOTING 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


VERY dog has his day. Last 
October I had Eltinge F. Warner, 
the publisher of this magazine, 
working for me for two days as 

one of the guns for the American Cocker 
Spaniel Field Trials, which I judged at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A few days later, he bustled into my 
office with a great idea—I should write 
an article on field-trial shooting from 
the gun’s point of view. I smiled. The 
fact was I started such an article two 
or three years ago and tore it up. In the 
first place it is a difficult subject to attack 
without appearing to blow one’s own 
horn, and in the second 
place, I had thought he 
would turn it down, be- 
cause there were too 
few of our readers who 
knew or would care any- 
thing about the subject. 
All this I explained to 
him, 

“I know,” was his 
comment, “but that was 
two or three years ago. 
I had never seen a 
spaniel trial, let alone 
shot in one. Now I 
know what it’s all about 
and what a difficult job 
it is. Besides, there are 
more of them being held 
every year, and many 
more people are going 
to see them and exhibit 
in them. I saw enough 
in the last few days to 
know that the impor- 
tance of the gun’s work 
is not fully appreciated 
and understood by most 
of the onlookers, and for 
that matter many of the handlers don’t 
give the guns a fair break. I believe they 
should be enlightened, for the good of 
the game, and you are the fellow to do it.” 

So here goes: I guess I am the fellow 
to do it, for I say with pride that I have 
officiated as gun in more of these trials 
than any other man in the country. 

To begin with, it should be understood 
by those who have never attended one, that 
spaniel and retriever trials are in many 
respects different from those in which 
setters and pointers compete. In the latter 
case, the chief requisite is for the dog to 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











cover his allotted ground thoroughly, 
show bird sense, speed and nose, and to be 
thoroughly staunch when he finds game. 
In very few instances are the dogs re- 
quired to retrieve; so that the game is 
not shot and the handler is only required 
to carry a revolver and fire a blank charge 
when he flushes the bird in order to prove 
that his dog is perfectly staunch to shot. 





Fishers Island Officials of 1931. Left to right—Capt. Curt 
Capt, Traherne of Wales and Mr. David Wagstaff and Mr, L. B, Smith, Gun ping 


Finding his game, however, is only part 
of the spaniel’s work. After he has 
hustled it out, he has to be staunch to 
shot and then, on command, retrieve it 
promptly to hand. In censequence, the 
gun plays a highly essential part. In fact, 
I would say that in order of importance 
the work of the dog comes first; secondly 
that of the gun, and finally, the ability of 
the handler. 

When I was first asked to shoot for 
the English Springer Spaniel Trials at 
Fishers Island, in October of 1925, I was 
torn between two conflicting emotions; 





I longed for the good sport which I knew 
was in store for me, but feared that I had 
not the ability to live up to the exacting 
requirements. Still, as 1 reasoned it out, 
I had shot in fast company on all kinds 
of American game and done well enough 
to hold my head up, so taking the bull 
by the horns I accepted, and asked Mor- 
rison Orr to shoot with me. The reason 
I picked him out was that he had just 
returned from a season on the continent, 
shooting live pigeons at Monte Carlo and 
other resorts, and I therefore felt sure 
that a large gallery would not fluster him. 

Well I remember that first night at the 
hotel, when we sat in our room in fear 
and trembling, wondering how we would 
make out the following day. We were 
like two chaps in a dugout waiting for 
the zero hour and en- 
visioned all sorts of 
calamity, including be- 
ing asked to pack up 
our guns and go home, 
after a deplorable ex- 
hibition in which we 
had thrown a wrench in 
the gear box by missing 
about everything which 
got up in front of us. 
Finally Morrie _ said, 
“What the devil—they 
asked us, and we can 
only go out and do our 
best. The responsibili- 
ties are theirs as well 
as ours. Let’s turn in!” 


HE next morning 
we motored to the 
then desolate looking 
east end of the island 
. and drew up beside an 
Ap. —: old red barn, where the 
% judges and handlers and 
is, Gun; Judges, 4 motley crew of yap- 
springers were 
waiting for the start. To 
add to our misery, there was a smart 
gallery of about two hundred and fifty 
people of the class you would except to 
encounter at a race meet at Meadow 
Brook. 

The head keeper stepped forward and 
indicated to the judges the line we were 
to take. The numbers of the first two dogs 
down in the first stake were called by 
the secretary. One judge and one gun 
went with each handler, each section took 
its position, about forty yards apart, so 
as to give the dogs sufficient room to 
range, yet permitting the guns to back 
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STAYNLESS CENTER FIRE CARTRIDGES 


Winchester has again demonstrated its leadership by from ground glass and any other harmful abrasive. 
the development of the greatest center fire primer 
in history. In this new primer all mercury is elimi- 
nated. Yet the complete advantages of Staynless (non- 
corrosive) priming are maintained. Winchester has 
thus achieved the long sought ideal—vastly improved 
stability — greater sensitivity —maximum relo ading heat and humidity and also of cold. After months of storage 
possibilities—longer barrel accuracy life—with the under temperature of 90° to 100° and with 90 per cent 
freedom from rust of Staynless. humidity not a single mis-fire has been found. Exhaustive 
testsof the primer when frozen have also disclosed no mis-fires. 


This epoch-making new primer brings you these 
highly important advantages: 


Greatly increased stability — Absence of mis-fires, hang- 
fires and other forms of mal-functioning under extremes of 


During the world war attention was focused upon 
the marked effect of climatic changes on mercuric- increased sensitivity — Insuring dependable functioning 
primed cartridges. The remedy was furnished by Win- even in arms developing weak action because of mechan- 
chester in its famous non-mercuric ‘primer which was . ical conditions or the effects of extreme cold. 
adopted by the government for its standard. This 
Winchester primer demonstrated its remarkable sta- Full reloading possibilities — For the first time since the 
bility under climatic changes as well as unexcelled ae an ee priming in ae Tg 
accura virtually unlimited reloading is made possible. The amalga- 
cy, uniformity and are mation and subsequent brittleness of the cartridge case 
n its new non-mercuric Staynless primer, Winchester at prevents repeated reloading is prevent y the elimina- 
In it Staynless p » Winch th ed reloading is p ed by the elimi 
has now even excelled the ballistic excellences of its tion of the mercury. 
great war primer. In addition to the elimination of Longer barrel accuracy — The new primer also reduces 
the mercury content the new primer is absolutely free barrel erosion and so prolongs the accuracy life of the barrel. 


WE UNHESITATINCLY SAY THIS NEW PRIMER IS IN ALL RESPECTS THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY AND BEST CENTER FIRE PRIMER EVER PRODUCED 
We have proved this not only in the laboratory but in actual service for we 
have been using this primer in our regular production for some months. 


Now available in the popular rifle, pistol and revolver sizes. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Gunsand Ammunition e Flashlights and Batteries e Fishing Tackle e Ice and Roller Skates e@ Cutlery e Tools 
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Everybody’s proud of the 
kind of men who smoke 
Dill’s Best Tobacco. And 
Dill’s Best smokers write us 
enough “fan mail” to show 


that they’re proud of Dill’s. 








each other up. A hundred yards behind 
us, the flag bearer unfurled his banner, 
behind which the gallery must keep—or, 
at least, was supposed to keep. Between 
us and the flag were a few privileged 
camera men and gentlemen of the press. 
The judges looked at their time pieces to 
be sure that each dog received a fair 
allowance of time—usually twenty min- 
utes, though it may be much less if Mr. 
Doggie makes a spectacularly good per- 
formance or a shockingly bad one. We 
loaded up and at a given signal moved 
off. I distinctly remember that, at this 
particular moment, I swallowed a large 
mouthful of cotton. 

The first shot was at a big hare which 
got out in front of Orr. He missed, and 
I killed it. For the balance of that day 
we went straight. The second day we 
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conditions under which they shoot bring 
in the element of surprise. But in a trial 
when the ground is well stocked with 
birds beforehand, this element does not 
exist. One is on the qui vive every minute. 
Seldom do ten minutes go by without a 
shot being offered. 

Anyway, regardless of the judge’s com. 
ment, we went right on busting ’em. Any 
number of times we knocked a bird into 
a cloud of feathers right over one of 
the dogs, which had put it up, so that it 
fell within a few feet of him. A year ago, 
I heard another gun severely criticised at 
the same place for doing the identical 
thing—and by the same people. He was 
thinking of his own reputation, not that of 
the dogs which he had been asked to 
assist. We all have to learn. 

When birds are shot down right over 





This shows some typical Fishers Island cover 


went through again without a miss. The 
third day we also made a clean per- 


| formance, until the last bird of the after- 


| noon, when an old’cock pheasant hovered 


in front of me like a balloon and I missed 
it cold with both barrels. Orr wiped my 
eye, getting back his own and evening 
the score, 

We were elated—everybody was elated. 


| We received no end of praise, when, as 


a matter of fact, we should have been 


| heartily cursed. As _ shooting, it was a 
| good performance. We had simply risen 





to an occasion on the strength of our 
high tension and shot better than either 
of us really knew how to—but it was not 
good field-trial shooting. As I look back 
upon it after seven years, during which 
I have shot or judged in seventeen trials, 
I can say that I have never seen so long 
a run since; and I never expect to, be- 
cause it would not be tolerated. We were 
all new at the game. Neither the guns 
nor the gallery knew anything about it, 
and the handlers knew darned little. The 
only one who did know anything was the 
poor English judge who had been im- 
ported all the way from the old country 
for the occasion, and who repeatedly ad- 
monished us not to kill the game too close. 

The one idea in the minds of the writer 
and his associates was not to miss. We 
were not thinking of the dogs’ perfor- 
mance at all, but only of our own. After 
all, why should one miss a great big 
lumbering pheasant when he gets up with- 
in ten yards or less, and you bust him 
the minute he is clear of the ground. 
Shooting that way, it’s a wonder one 
ever does miss. For the benefit of those 
fellows who hunt wild pheasants (where 
you put up about one an hour) and who 
think they are hard, let me say that the 


the dog’s nose, so to speak, he really does 
not have a fair chance. Only the staunch- 
est dog can resist the temptation under 
these conditions to break shot and rush 
in to retrieve. Put yourself in the poor 
dog’s place. Isn’t it the natural and 
sensible thing for him to do? Yet if he 
does break, he must be severely penalised. 

The proper thing to do is to let the 
bird get off thirty yards and then drop 
him. This is hard to do. The minute the 
bird is in the air, the inclination is to 
raise your gun and fire. If you resist 
this impulse, the check throws you out 
of time and you are very apt to shoot 
behind your mark, particularly on acute 
angles. But what if you do miss? Of 
course, the uncharitable gallery will mur- 
mur, “Rotten!” under their breath ; but the 
chances are that if the dog is staunch, he 
will get credit for the find and aiso be 
given time to find another bird to re- 
trieve. This is just so much more to his 
credit than a single find and a retrieve. 


fen if you kill a long bird and the dog 
retrieves after a difficult search, he has 
had a much better chance to demonstrate 
his ability. Of course, one has to think 
quickly at times and in doing so will oc- 
casionally make a mistake. It is foolish to 
drop a bird on top of a bunch of briars so 
thick that it cannot fall to the ground, 
or where it hangs so high that the dog 
cannot reach it. It is equally silly to 
drop it on perfectly bare ground, even at 
long range, if the dog can see it and 
merely has to romp over and pick it up, 
when by waiting a moment you can drop 
it in cover, where the retriever will have 
to hunt for it. 

One day, at the Cornwall Trials, while 
going through an orchard, I dropped 
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a bird on top of an apple tree, much | 
to the amusement of the gallery. There | 


it hung, twenty feet above the ground, 
where it didn’t do much good. It is of 
course obvious that, if a bird flushes 
after a dog has been sent to retrieve one 
previously grassed, it is unfair to shoot, 


as it merely disturbs the dog on the job | 


he was sent to do. 


Only one bird is wanted down at a 


time. There are occasions, however, when 
the gun must use his discretion. At 
Fishers Island, this past October, I was 
walking along a bluff close to the water, 
when several birds rose suddenly in front 
of me. Firing at the leader, I realised, 
as it crumpled in mid-air, that it had 
swung out over the water and, with the 
wind under its tail, would fall some dis- 
tance off shore. Appreciating that the 
judge would not want to give this dog 
the unfair advantage of a water retrieve 
when there was none available for the 
other dogs in the stake, I quickly fired 
at the last bird, still at long range, and 
brought it down. As I suspected, after a 


word of consultation, the judges sent the | 


dog after the second bird and told the 
keeper to retrieve the first one as best he 
could. 


VEN when following a dog through 

thick cover, where the weeds and 
scrub are sometimes up to one’s shoulders 
and so high that the dog cannot mark the 
fall of the bird which it has flushed, I 
believe it is advisable for the gun to let 
his bird get well away. To illustrate: 
Several years ago, while shooting over 
Tedwyn Trex, one of the grandest dual 
champions that ever came to this country, 
we were in such a spot when Trex put 
out a bird and I quickly shot it down 
believing that otherwise his handler, Mr. 
Walton Furgeson, would have difiiculty 
in directing his dog. Imagine my em- 
harrassment, however, when I found that 
the dog was in a little cleared space in 


front of me at the time, and the bird ac- | 
tually fell almost on top of him. Naturally, | 


the dog broke to retrieve, a matter of 
some five or six feet, but his chance was 
gone in that particular stake. On the 
other hand, if I had let the bird go, 
the judge could in all fairness have or- 
dered the handler to take his dog up 
closer to where the bird fell and then 
direct the dog in to retrieve. 


Another thing which the gun must con- | 


trol, in his keenness, is the temptation to 
crowd his dog—to hunt to it. Under no 
condition should he do so, and he is quite 
within his rights to insist that the hand- 
ler hunt his dog to the gun, even if the 
judge does not tell him to do so. An amus- 
ing incident, illustrating the antithesis of 
correct behavior, occurred last fall when 
an excellent shot, though entirely un- 
versed in field-trial work, after crowding 
his dog and smashing down his birds at 


close range, so completely lost his head | 
as to run forward and pick up a bird for | 


himself. 

_[ have so emphasized the fact that the 
birds should be allowed to get well out 
that one might get the impression that 
there are no close shots. This is far from 
the truth. In fact, the field-trial shot must 
be prepared to make some highly spec- 
tacular performances at times, when 
birds get up wild. Actually, out of the 
many good shots we see here and there, 


there are surprisingly few that are capa- | 


ble of pulling off a fair average on long 
shots and the selection of a field-trial 
gun should be made with this in view. 
That is why I personally always use a 
full-choke weapon with heavy progres- 
sive charges. Then, if I fail to bring down 
a bird at fifty yards that has probably 








For the Great Army of 


Deer Hunters! 


Maybe it’s that crafty old Blacktail buck, nappi 
in the Alders . . . or the shy, elusive Whitetail 
ready to hoist his white flag and vanish, phantom- 
like, in the forest, at the slightest warning. But 
wherever, whatever the species of deer you hunt, 
the new Savage Model 99RS—the “Ideal Deer 
Rifle”, and the new .250/3000 cartridge with 100 
grain hollow point bullet, will provide shooting 
satisfaction you’ve never known before, 

Light to carry—quick to handle—easy to shoot from any posi- 
tion, the Model 99RS embodies all the popular characteristics of 
the “99”, a hammerless, solid breech, lever action ting rifle, 
famous for 30 years. These new and noteworthy features have 
been incorporated: 

Barrel especially selected for accu- 
racy and made from Savage Hi- 
Pressure Steel. Nicely tapered of 
medium weight and fitted with Weight about 7 }4lbs. Calibers .250/ 
raised ram nt sight base. Spe- 3000 and .300. Retail price, complete, 
cial design large full pistol gripstock Model99RS ...... $65.00. 


and forearm of selected walnut, hand- 

somely checkered, oil finish. Steel This rifle is furnished without 
butt plate of shotgun design. Lyman _ sling straps with semi-buckhorn rear 
Windgauge and Elevation adjust- and gold bead front sights—also in 
ment rear peep sight; Lyman fold- _.303 caliber. Model 99R. Retail 
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The New 
“Ideal Deer Rifle” 

























sight. ceed with government- 
leather sling strap with quick 
release swivels and screw studs. 


ing leaf middle and gold bead front price, complete. ..... $48.00. 
The quality combination—Savage 
| Za Rifles— Savage Ammunition 
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VAGE 


ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Savage, Stevens and A. H. Fox Sporting Arms 
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A DURABLE SINGLE TRIGGER 4? / 

is our latest. Every shooter has wished for a ve Me 

single trigger for his double barrel shot gun, but few could afford ¢ ? re 

one at about $30.00 extra. Here’s the simplest and most dur- cS y I Ff 

able single trigger for only $3.25 extra. The famous “Long Range” double fs / of f. A 
/ 




















with single trigger only $23.25. With two triggers $20.00. $F y 
“It’s A Durable Double”’ ve Y ey 
Western Arms » Ithaca, N.Y. Ri A 
— 
H HY-GUN RECOIL PAD 
2 utts ompensator Quality maine 108 rubber ly ee ye sales are 
videne its : 

FOR HIGH SCORES. 12-16-20 GA. | | “NTs SU ces een OF snooterostam won el 
6 TRAPS, SKEET and FIELD SHOOTING AH. 1921, "28 
% Correct pattern control for each. Remark- — , 
“ ably uniform results and kill te outside 
s edge. Recoil reduced. Gun handies faster. Dyge cotales 
: LYMAN GUN SIGHT CoRP. $3.95 ' 
| 8 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Svarls Wear 


The Moccasin Oxford is today’s ac- 
cepted standard on the golf course. 
But beware of imitations. Wear Rus- | 
sell’s genuine, hand-sewed moccasins 
tailored to your exact measurements 
from choicest leathers. Russell's are 
famous for their easy, flexy 
walking action and _ unusual | 
wearing qualities. All pop- 
ular colors in single and 
two - tone combina - 
tions. For men and 
women;all sizes. 
The Oneida, shown here, is a favor- 
ite throughout America for camp, ca 
noe and general outdoor wear. It is a 
true, hand-sewed moccasin giving a 
cushiony feeling underfoot. Light 
weight—yet staunch enough for ‘‘rough 
going’. All sizes for men and women. 
Here’s the last word in a Wading Shoe | 
designed by a_ veteran fisherman. 
Made of French Veal and heavy O.D 
canvas with extra wide box toe and 
full bellows tongue. Thick felt 
soles for firm footing on slip 
pery rocks. 6” high. 
Write for free Mlustrated cat- 
alog describing com plet« 
Russell Line of Wading Shoes, 
moceasin fishing and hunting 
boots. paca, golf oxfords, slip- 







































Ww. C. Russell 
Moceasin Co. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis 


IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELLS 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 





LYMAN SIGHTS 


for LEVER ACTION RIFLES 
Wincuesters 86, 94, 95, 55. Marin 95. 
Remincton 14, all calibers 
These sights bring aperture close to eye, give longer 


sighting base and improved accuracy 
over factory sights 


No. 38 and No. 21 
No. 38 hunting sight 
with close windage | 
and elev. adjust- | 
ments. Sturdy and | 
practical. No. 21 
same as No. 38 ex- 
cept no windage adj. 
No. 38 $6.50. No, 21 
$5.00. Dise 50c 





2A Tang sight. 
Elev. adjustable. 
Locks upright. Disc 
removes, givinglar- 
ger aperture for 
fast shooting. $5.00 


No. 6 replaces fac- 
tory rear sight. 
Bar with ivory cen- 
ter and wide V 
notch. Both leaves 
fold down. Handy 
for alignment 
check. $1.75 

5B reversible front 
sight. Globe and 
ivory bead. $1.75 
Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 














flushed at forty or over, the fault is mine. 
Failure to grass it may ruin some de- 
serving dog’s chances. No matter how 
many birds are provided for a trial, some 
dog will peradventure get a bad break 
and not find one for a long time. In such 
cases, the judges are in a quandary as to 
whether the dog has a nose or not, though 
he shows game sense. Finally a wild 
bird gets up, away out on the flank. 
“Take him!” cries the judge—and then 
it’s up to you. 

Nothing exasperates one so much as to 
have a shooting partner who is so care- 
ful of his shooting reputation that he fails 
to see his fair share of these chances and 
leaves them to the other gun to try to 
carry off for him, just because his mind 
is on what that gallery may say if he 
misses. The man who makes a miss may 
be forgiven if it is made with good in- 
tent, but the one who deliberately shirks 
a shot should never be forgiven. This 
is about the most unsporting thing of 
which he can be guilty—both to the dog 
and to his fellow gun. 


T is my opinion that the trial com- 

mittee should not tolerate small-bore 
guns, light loads or cylinder barrels for 
field-trial shooting. The man who cannot 
shoot well enough to hit consistently with 
a well-choked weapon is not good enough 
to shoot in a trial anyway, and one can- 
not drop pheasants with an open-bored 
twenty-gauge gun at long range. 

Some years ago I peeved a prominent 
sportsman of my acquaintance by rather 
badly smashing some of his birds in a 
trial upon his preserve. He said since that, 
at the time, he did not understand why 
I used such heavy charges. It occurred 
to him afterwards, however, that I was 
absolutely right, as my first consideration 
should naturally be for the dogs being 
run, rather than for his birds. Of course, 
one should not badly smash up birds, as it 
is difficult for the judge to tell whether or 
not the dog has a good mouth. Also, 
some excellent retrievers will not pick 
up a bird that is badly shattered; but 
that is another reason for letting them get 
well out. Under these conditions there is 
small chance of smashing them. 

We have spoken now of most of the 
natural difficulties which the trial gun 
must overcome, calling for quick deci- 
sion, keen perception, accurate marks- 
manship, and the stamina to go on at the 


| top of his form all day, so that he deals 


as fairly with the last dog down as he 
does with the first. There are, however, 
other and more subtle difficulties with 
which he must contend. 

The eyes and the tongues of the gallery 
may play an important part if he lets 
them, and he must steel himself to be 
callous to their sometimes ungenerous re- 


| marks. From their position, usually from 
| a hundred to three or four hundred yards 


to the rear, what looks like an unaccount- 
able miss may have been an insurmount- 
able difficulty for the gun. The angle of 
sight plays funny tricks upon us at times. 
What, from the position of the observer, 
may have been a perfectly open shot, may 


| have actually been, from the relation of 


the shooter to the bird, a most difficult 
one through the thick branches of a tree. 
A bird that was perfectly- in view to 
a spectator high on a hillside may have 
been disappearing over a rise to the gun 
in the bottom. In consequence, the gun 
is often “guyed” unmercifully for a very 
dificult chance shot which he missed 


| and, in the next instant, applauded for a 


shot which the veriest duffer could have 
made, but which, to the gallery, appeared 


| to be at long range. 


Through all my years of trial shooting, I 
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have been haunted by the thought that 
some day, peradventure, I would blow 
up. It happened last year at Fishers Is- 
land. The first morning, my two asso- 
ciates started out while I was held in 
reserve. Their shooting was, to say the 
least, indifferent, due to some bad breaks, 
Finally, I was called in. Keen to retrieve 
their performance, I started off a bit 
nervously but scored six straight kills. 
And then old St. Hubert deserted me. 
The next bird got up directly in front of 
my dog and went away low over him, so 
that I dared not shoot. When I did get 
a chance to do so, I was completely out 
of time and missed. As we walked up a 
rise, another bird flushed on the brow and 
wiped down the other side. As he dis- 
appeared, my shot went over, his back 
feathers flew, but the bird went down 
the valley and settled with wings spread, 
several hundred yards away. Then in 
quick succession, two more birds rose. I 
feathered one and missed the other 
clean—four shots in less than a minute 
and not one down, and the worst of it 
was that it all happened over one un- 
fortunate dog—one of the best in the 
show. I pulled myself together and went 
straight for the rest of the day with nine 
or ten additional kills; and, if my memory 
serves me, my companions did the same 
and we continued to do well through 
the next two days. But that day at lunch 
and in the evening and I suppose for the 
rest of my life, two good friends of mine 
ungenerously ragged the life out of me. 
I presume that a less hardened sinner 
would have had trouble in getting it out 
of his mind and might have had diffi- 
culty in overcoming the mental hazard 
created by their constant banter. 

That is one of the difficulties to over- 
come. Some kindly moron is sure to come 
up and say, “Ho! Ho! Ho! I never 
expected to see you miss that one.” You 
have just got to console yourself with 
the thought that there are very few 
people, after all, who will take your job. 
Laugh with ’em and walk over to talk to 
someone who will have the courtesy or 
tact to help you forget it. 


NOTHER great mental hazard which 
for emphasis, I saved for the last, is 
the thoughtless lack of consideration of 
those whom we see at every trial and who 
insist on wandering about all over the 
place, popping up at unexpected moments, 
right in line with the beat where they 
are likely to get peppered. One must 
constantly be on the alert to save the 
situation, if necessary, and call a_ halt 
until these folk can be waved off the 
course. One must look about every min- 
ute to take in the situation, so that you 
are sure that no one is in line with the 
gun if a bird swings sharply to the flank. 
Look back every so often to be sure that 
there has not been a change of line which, 
unnoticed, will put the gallery on your 
flank instead of in back of you, where 
it belongs. 

One day at Cornwall, as I skirted a 
dense briar patch, a rabbit bolted. As I 
threw my gun down on it, I saw _ the 
scared white face of one of the gallery 
who had ignored the flag and gone around 
by the other side. How I ever missed 
killing him I still do not know, and I 
was so infuriated that I could have 
thrashed him. Despite the many _ ladies 
present, I roundly cursed him, in the best 
Billingsgate, from the Devil to break- 
fast. To their credit, I must say that they 
were all sympathetic, including the ac- 
cused party. 

One of the greatest hazards is the 
handlers and, strange to say, the profes- 
sionals are infinitely the worst offenders. 
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The amateurs are usually ange and ~ . 
have well, but the “pros” are often holy Th e Rod ail @) 
« 

fr Easy Cleaning 


terrors for getting in front of the gun. 

Regardless of where the gun may be, 
They keep your Gun in 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


they are constantly getting in front of 
him or between him and the dog. Many of 
The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no comin 
part in the barrel. Marble Rods ‘‘with the steei 


them, through fear that their charge will 
break to wing or shot, will rush in when 
kbone”’ never jam patches in your barrel. 
leans and oils at the same time. Dis- 


a bird flushes, with hand aloft, roaring 
to the dog to “hup”. 
The Oil—C 
solves all powder and primer residue, lubricates and 
protects barrel and mechanism. 
















In one instance a well-known “pro” 
lost an important stake simply by bound- 
ing between me and the line of flight, just 
as 1 was about to shoot. This is fright- 
fully nerve-racking to one who is trying 
to shoot. Several times I would have shot 
off the top of a handler’s head if I had 
not held fire. There should be a penalty 
for such rash and thoughtless lack of 
hunting sense. Some day there will be a 
tragedy if the field-trial committees do not 
take cognizance of this. 

Field-trial shooting is not all roses. 
One has just got to do the best there is | 
in him every minute while there is a dog | 
down, otherwise one may ruin the chance 





Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. For rifles and 





Made in steel or brass with steel 


of the most deserving dog in the show | Marble’s Nitro- aay scream or Guay agape peur teas ee 
and put to naught all the patient toil and Solvent Oil susuntinin tnahent aekeat andl cana 


Used by thousands of shoot- joints. Comes complete with both 


jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 

Mention caliber and length of barrel. 

Price, $1.25. 
en 


hopes of some deserving owner and his en - 
handler. Few people realise the power | Costs ies. “in handy 3 oz. 
which the gun has to make or break a | Saver o—_ 
dog. It is a big responsibility. 


Marble’s Rifie Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 
follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. 


Vi on be » oth ~) mee 
| compact outfit. All parts takedown 
and ft ~ nickel plated brasshandle. Give 
a caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 


















NEW ARMY RIFLES 





—EEEE a FREE BOOK asia or 
i ae = 32 pages. Showing a complete line o : 
By Wilbur H. Rose handy cleaning inapleanente. Also Mar- - 





| 
? , r : . | a ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand 
INCE the W orld W ar, various tactical | —_ other items every rtsman needs. Send 


developments in the armies of the | ==ss coupon or write today. 


world powers, due to motorization and MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
mechanization, call for an increased rate 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


of rifle fire from infantry troops. This RAZ 
is due in part to the development of low- AE: 

flying airplanes, which only present a too 

target for at most about six seconds. In | — — ae AT ESTE EB A BOE 7 E 
order to secure a gun suitable for military 

use that will deliver a rapid, accurate fire 
whenever needed, under any climatic con- 
ditions, and against any target, the 
Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army is making various tests of 
new rifles. This is with the idea of find- 
ing a semi-automatic shoulder rifle cap- 
able of delivering a rapid rate of fire to 
take the place of the present issue Spring- 
field rifle. 

There are three guns now being tested, 
all of .276 caliber. These are the Garand, 
White and Pederson. There are not many Fitted to a Nitro Special you may already have for ! 
mechanical differences in these rifles ex- only $5.25. ; | Address 
cept in operation ; that is they are all guns H 
of the same kind—semi-automatic shoul- Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. ¥. | 


- ane. Their weight _ about the — 
veing between eight and nine pounds, an ng oe ‘ 
mee(@-— Be Model 39 LEVER ACTION 
laf Fas. Repeater Now Made 
Qi Li For High Speed Loads 


each has an initial muzzle velocity of 
Tops the .22 Caliber Field 


approximately 2,700 feet per second. 
From the military standpoint, the chief 
practical feature of each of these guns is 
A take down gun with all working parts easily removed for cleaning 
without use of any tools, 24” octagon barrel; a full magazine hold- 
ing more cartridges than any other .22, Your pleasure and success 


that it eliminates the operation of pulling 
back the bolt handle after the weapon has 

in shooting depend directly upon selecting the right gun ... a 
gun that will stand by you. 


been fired for the purpose of ejecting the 
Expert Repair Service 


empty shell, and of inserting a fresh 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


cartridge in the chamber, as is the case 
Also Makers of New Model 50 .22 Autoloader * 








“who ever saw a Wises 
p ?” = 
broken Lefever? AY Taser idea: 


A Lefever single trigger for only $4.25 on a new Nitro 
Special costing only $28.25. No more lost time shift- 
ing from one trigger to the other, just point the gun 
and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. 


T Please send Lefever catalog showing 
{ guns in color, life sise. 


H Name 

























with the present issue rifle. These new 
guns are semi-automatic in that a sepa- 
rate pull of the trigger is required for 
each shot. 

The Garand is a gas-operated weapon, 
A clever arrangement at the muzzle 
diverts the gas from the cartridge blast | 
into a chamber where it operates a piston, 
Which in turn operates the bolt action. 














clip holding ten cartridges is placed 
in the magazine, and an indicator shows 
at a glance the number of rounds in the 
magazine. The rear sight is mounted on 
the receiver. 

The White is also a gas-operated gun. 
‘\ cushion of air is found between the gas 
intake point and piston head, which de- 
creases the operating shock and lessens 








Want to Swap Guns? 
We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 

you an offer by return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











You have nev- 

att SG ARCHE RY 
before nor 

heard of such low prices on new GUNS 


and ARCHERY TACKLE, Send for this Free 
Catalog now! ouTpooR 


AMUSEMENT 
COMPANY 
Dept. A 
Clinton, Me. 
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1932 
Trap Season 
Opens With 





L.C. Smith Guns 


Still Leading 


A growing number of cham- 
pions are winning their high 
rankings —or holding them— 
behind L. C. Smith Guns. 

In 1930, state champion- 
ships were won with Smith 
Guns in about 61% of the 
states. In 1931, the figure was 
75%. In 1932 — well, we'll 
see about that. 

But one thing is sure, L. C. 
Smith Guns are built by master 
gunsmiths to help you attain 
championship rating —or to 
hold ss: they do. 

They handle, swing and 
balance as though they are a 
part of you. And they shoor 
straight and hard. 

Our illustrated booklet 
gives further details. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


69 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 














WHEN YOUR 
RETAILER 
OFFERS 


BULKHELT 


THE FAMOUS 
CALIFORNIA 





i 
BOOT \ 
he does so knowing we share with him re- 

ibility for your complete satisfaction. 
75 years we have branded BUCK-HECT 
products, and openly acknowledge our 
ponsibility to all of our footwear. 
Write for free leaflet of popular styles. 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
33 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








New Justrite No.Q9/ 
ELECTRIC 


For Sportsmen, Fishermen 

\ Campers, Boy Scouts and 

\ all Outdoor Purposes 

1, Burns a Week—5 Hoursa Night for 
’ About One Cent an Hour 










$202 bittemes 
less 2 


|, MANUFACTURING co. 


2076 SOUTHPORT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANTERN 
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The White gas-operated rifle 


the “punch” against the shoulder. This 
gun has 52 main parts in addition to 45 
springs, screws and pins. To assemble or 
take it down, a cartridge and screwdriver 
are the only tools necessary. 

The Pederson is of the blow-back action 
type, the bolt being driven backward by 
the recoil, which ejects the empty car- 
tridge, places a fresh one in the chamber, 
and cocks the piece. A locking piece mo- 
mentarily holds the bolt in place, so that 
the bullet is forced from the barrel with- 
out loss of velocity. The gun is loaded 
by placing a light clip holding 10 car- 


range, as big game is usually killed out- 
right or put out of commission at the first 
shot. It is the exception rather than the 
rule for a disabling hit to be made at 
long range on big game while the animal 
is in motion. An extremely accurate gun 
is what the sportsman requires instead of 
a shoulder machine rifle. 

In the event that the army adopts one 
of these rifles for issue to troops to take 
the place of the present Springfield, it 
will be many years before the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and National Guard 
are outfitted with them, as the present 








The Springfield (top), Garand and Pederson rifles 


tridges in the magazine. When the maga- 
zine is empty, the clip is ejected, leaving 
the breech open, which calls the attention 
of the firer to the fact that the gun is un- 
loaded. A considerable portion of the re- 
coil is absorbed in the firing mechanism, 


| which reduces the jar against the gun- 





ner’s shoulder, permitting the gun to be 
fired a great number of times without un- 
duly tiring the operator. 

The big advantage of these guns for 
military use is that an ordinary rifleman 
may fire from 25 to 30 aimed shots per 
minute, while an expert may fire from 45 
to 50 aimed shots in the same time. An 
experienced gunner with the Springfield 
can fire only about 10 aimed shots per 
minute. The advantage of the semi-auto- 
matic gun is apparent when the target is 
a hedge-hopping airplane. 

It is doubtful if any of these guns will 
ever be modified as hunting rifles, for they 
are designed primarily for military use. 
Their weight of almost nine pounds 
renders them undesirable from a hunter’s 
standpoint. 

The average big-game hunter has only a 
few days to spend in the open each year, 
and does not desire to tire himself out by 
carrying around a load of nine pounds 
when a gun weighing two or three pounds 
less will serve as well. The automatic 
feature would be of little value at long 


manufacturing facilities at the arsenals 
will have to be changed completely. It is 
said that the cost of quantity production 
of these rifles will be but slightly more 
than that of the Springfield. 

If this gun is adopted it will give the 
Army two calibers—the .276 for rifles 
and the .30 caliber for machine guns. It 
is understood that a semi-automatic is 
being developed for the .30 caliber and 
will possibly be tested before the adoption 
of a .276 caliber gun. 


A NEW UNDER-AND-OVER 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


NUMBER of years ago I predicted 

that the under-and-over double-bar- 
reled shotgun would take the place of the 
double gun with barrels side by side. I 
was wrong. Time has proved that the gua 
with horizontal tubes will always. be 
superior to all other types in the minds 
of many shooters. 

In Europe, where the under-and-over 
has long been popular, many of the fore- 
most shooters refuse to adopt them and 
demand their guns with barrels laid side 
by side. It can honestly be said, however, 
that each type has advantages not pos 
sessed by the other. 

The under-and-over has a single, maf 
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row sighting plane which to many is para- 
mount. This is especially true of men who 
learned to shoot with a single-barreled 
gun. Such individuals often have difficul- 
ty in learning to shoot a double gun. On 
the other hand, to many the standard type 
of double handles easier and swings faster. 
It is also more readily loaded in a blind, 
as it does not need to be opened so far in 
order to eject the empty cases. 

Which is the better type no man can 
say. Besides, what suits one fellow will 
not suit another. It will always be some- 
thing to argue about. Let them rave. What 
is more important is the rumor that an- 
other under-and-over is about to appear 
with the name of a famous American gun- 
maker stamped upon it. 

It has been recognized the world over 
that we make the best double guns in the 
world in their respective price ranges. Un- 
til recently, however, if a citizen of this 
country wanted an under-and-over, he had 
to buy a foreign gun and pay a fancy 
price for the privilege. The prices charged 
for an English gun, with the barrels placed 
vertically, are beyond the means of any 
but wealthy sportsmen. To own an under- 
and-over has always been a distinction; it 
has been a sign of financial success at 
least. 

Recently, though, an American firm 
placed on the market a gun with super- 
imposed barrels and a price tag that could 
be read, understood and appreciated by us 
fellows who work for our shekels. Now 
comes Dame Rumor whispering that we 
are about to have an American-made un- 
der-and-over with a name on it that guar- 
antees it to be good and at a price all 
gunners can reach and still have money 
left for ammunition. 


ALASKA BEAR TRAILS 
AROLD McCRACKEN, our es- 


teemed Associate Editor, needs no in- 
troduction to friends of Fretp & STREAM. 
To say that his most recent book, Alaska 
Bear Trails, published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., is a highly entertaining book, 
and in parts genuinely thrilling, 1s only 
what one would expect. And the reader 
will not be disappointed. The author 
proves that, in order to enjoy the greatest 
adventures, you should start out with no 
money. The story of his trips is mostly 
about the big brown bears or Kodiak 
grizzly, but strange tales of sea otters, 
walrus, sheep and moose come in for their 
share of attention, too. 

This is a book I would especially recom- 
mend to boys of from eight to eighty 
years of age. They'll eat it up. If they 
don’t, there’s something the matter with 
them! 

The price of this book is $2.50. May we 

De 


order a copy for you? R. 


RECOIL? TRY THIS! 
By Frank Triem 


VE been hearing a lot lately about this 

problem of recoil. Several of the fel- 
lows who hunt with me every year have 
been “beefing” about what their light- 
weight .30-06’s do to their shoulders. Re- 
coil pads, they say, help some but not 
enough. 

Although I was raised on a .45-70, the 
heavy calibers always gave me a beating. 
I found, as my friends are finding, that no 
mechanical aid could help much. Obvious- 
ly, then, my only hope lay in hardening 
myself—particularly the muscles of my 
shoulder—to the point where the kick no 
longer mattered. I did it, and so can any- 
one else, with a single simple exercise. 

ere it 1s: 








“There! See Him? 
He's Treed!” 


Many a hunt (with gun or camera) 
has been turned from failure to success 
with Bausch & Lomb Binoculars, by 
bringing into view game otherwise 
unseen, 

Only by holding a pair to your 
eyes can you realize how startingly 
effective these fine glasses are. Ask 
your dealer to show you a pair. 
$13.50 to $110.00. 

Free 32-page catalog on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CoO.,, 
718 St. Paut Street, Rocuesrer, N.Y. 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB HF 


BINOCULARS aukeec= 
The BROWNING SUPERPOSED 


formance and shoot- 
ing qualities of this 
new ‘‘Over and Under’’ gun 


This 6x30 is favored for gen- 

























a are best evidenced by the num- 
Bib, $20.00. ber of Superposed which can now 


be seen at shooting events in every State 

of the Union and also by the satisfactory scores and in- 

in the shooters using it. While an- 

° ican sportsmen have 

y given approval to this gun never before accorded 

toanyother. Eight StateChampionship Titles won in 1931. 
Write for Catalog FS-44 giving full information 


Address BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


$90.08.” 
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Why risk your life when $2.00 may save it? 
Always carry a SULCER VENOM PUMP with 
you as it may save your life. Pocket size, all 
metal, no rubber or leather washers to dry out. 
Sturdy, reliable, practical and indestructible. En- 
dorsed by physicians. Full instructions. Your 
dealer or 


7805 Kingston Ave. 


Lubricating Oil 


which has viscosity, ai 


 pergegs 


It is the Immediate Treatment for 


SNAKE 
BITE 


that Saves Your Life 
HUNTERS 
FISHERMEN 

te. CAMPERS, HIKERS 


is very penetrating, 
and will not gum. 


ot 


SULCER 
Chicago, Ill. 





POLY CHOKE COMPANY 





Lying face down, feet together, hands 





The Poly Choke 


UNIVERSAL, ADJUSTABLE CHOKE 


Seven stages of positive choke and two stages 
of reverse choke. Change your gun from open 
cylinder to full choke in 5 seconds. Rockwood, 
1931 All American Skeet Team Captain, shoots 
one. for 10c. 

Send for Circulars 





2310 N. 8th Street 


Hartford, Conn. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ask your dealer for a 3 ounce 
can of HOPPE’S, or send 15c 
for a trial can. Best for mov- 
ing parts of firearms, fishing 
reels and all light mechanisms. 

To keep Guns and Pistols 
free from leading and powder 
residue, and prevent rust, use 


HOPPE’S™ sic“ NO. 


gnd.cun Cleans FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


9 
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Vacation Hours 


ont Waste Those | 


flat on the floor and close to the arm-pits, 
straighten the arms, meanwhile holding 
the body rigid, until you have pushed 
yourself up as far as possible. Lower your- 
self to the ground, and repeat. Start in 


| easy, and increase gradually. At the end of 


ing Buckets 
of WATER | 


RECIOUS vacation hours 

—toorare,toogoldentobe f | 
wasted lugging sloppy water 
buckets. Particularly today, when any 
cabin or cottage, no matter how remote, 
can be so easily equipped with all the 
comfort and convenience of a reliable 


water system. 
MYERS - 
Self-GOiling 


Water Systems 


Give puns better vaca- 
tions by installing a reliable 
MYERS Water System. Sim- 
ple, durable and extremely 
economical to operate. 
Lowest prices for years. 


Models for deep or shallow wells: 
for operation by hand, windmill, 
gasoline engine or yp 
Capacities from 150 to 10,000 gal- 
lons per hour. All our electric 
water sy are pletely auto- 
matic. They require almost no 
ersonal attention. Write for 
klet and name of the nearest 
MYERS dealer. 


The F, E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
71 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tesh, Door Hangers 

























IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 


ELOADING ammunition 
saves money and pro- 
vides more shooting. If you 
like hunting or target shoot- 
ing get acquainted with Ideal 
Reloading Tools. Complete in- 
formation in the new Ideal 
Handbook, No. 30, just off the 
press. 160 pages, fully illus- 
trated, with valuable tables. 
Written by Townsend Whelen. 
S. Hatcher and .Charles 
Askins, nationally known au- 
thorities. Bound in attractive 
red covers. Sent to you for 
50c. The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., 70 West Street, Middle- 
field, Conn. 





RELOAD FOR PISTOL, REVOLVER, 

















RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 
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ru, eed fren 8 
ttent: 

Stock in Kensrien, Five New Rifles, All Maks Pistols, 

ene Trap & Field Cane, All Shooting Accessories, 


Li 





New Gun Barrels, Expert 
*G Rifles & Pistol, Pi T 
Described and ilwtreted in our completo Arma Cainer 


we Send 25¢ in stamps for this 144 page catalog. 
STOF aK Ik. ING 


at 42 York, N. ¥ 








a month you ought to be doing it from 
ten to twenty times—and a thick pad of 
muscle will be forming right where the 
gun-butt rests. 

The matter of withstanding recoil is a 
complex problem involving physiology and 
psychology, and no single thing is going 
to solve it. But if more fellows had a pad- 


ding of muscle over the bony structure of | 


the shoulder, there would be considerably 
less beefing and fewer lavender bruises. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STOP FRETTING! 


Dear Captain Curtis: 

Having lived in blissful ignorance of the 

“master eye” in shooting, I discovered at the 
age of forty that, although a right-handed man, 
my left eye had been my master eye all the 
time. So I set out six years ago to train my 
right eye to be the master, and I thought I had 
succeeded until I found out, upon making a 
terrible score at the New York State Skeet 
Championship matches of this year, that my 
right eye was my master eye only upon a still 
target or upon leading a crossing shot to the 
right, whereas with shots that crossed to the 
lett my left eye would assume the mastery. You 
may have heard of all sorts of odd conditions 
as far as shooting or aiming is concerned, yet 
I hope I can claim the palm for the most odd 
and the craziest as yet encountered! 

Naturally, I lost no time in training my right 
eye again and, if necessary, I shall keep on with 
this training every day for the rest of my life. 
Still and all, I would like to know how far I 
must go in ‘this respect, and whether I have 
already succeeded or not in obtaining the desired 
result. It is because of this that I ask for your 
kind assistance. As matters stand now, my mind 
omar! disregards the left-eye image of the 
ront sight upon still targets and when “leading 


to the right.” However, as you are well aware, | 


there are actually two images before the eye— 
two front sights as it were. That receive by 
the right eye is the image to the left before your 
vision, and that to the right is the image of the 
front sight received by the left eye. Now then, 
it is easy enough for your ma Te to disregard 
the right-side image (the wrong one) on a still 
target. It is also easy enough to disregard that 
same image when “leading” to the right, be- 
cause the correct image (the one which appears 
before your vision as the left one of the two) 
is nearest to the target when viewing the space 
between the target and the gun muzzle or front- 
sight bead. I hope I make myself clear. When 
trying to lead a target, consciously, a certain 
number of feet (or widths of bird), you must 
see both the target and the gun muzzle. Let us 
say “front sight” instead of “gun muzzle”; and 
before your eyes you see the bird, the front 
sight, and most o on the space or distance 
between these two. Yes, I can shoot by “feeling 
the distance of lead’’ too, just as Brother Askins 
wants us to. But I address my inquiry to you 
and not to him because I feel as you do, that 
the eye, consciously or subconsciously, is the 
governor of the aim just the same, especially 
when it comes to match shooting in skeet. So let 
us forget about gun pointing with the left 
arm alone, and return to conscious aiming. As 
I said before, when leading to the right, the 
correct bead is nearest the target, you see bot 
for the smallest fraction of a second only, 
(otherwise you might stop your swing in your 
search for exactness), and you will score a 
hit. At least I do. The wrong bead is far over 
to the right, it is out of the picture, and the 
mind can be trained quickly to forget it entirely. 
Not so when you Teed the target to the left, 
like at station No. 4, with No. 7 bird. That is, 
if you lead your bird only two or three feet, 
which seems to be the custom with most “skeet 
sters,”’ you will still have no difficulty either. 
I mean no practical difficulty. I really have none 
myself now, since my eye is trained, and since 
two feet lead is enough for me there. "Yet if you 
carry the matter to its logical conclusion, and 
am speaking about theory now, with the increase 
of the distance the bird is to be led, there comes 
a time when the correct bead is one-twelfth of 
the distance between gun and bird, ahead and 
somewhat above the level of this bird, while the 
wrong bead (the one that you want me to dis- 
regard) is on the bird itself. Try this with your 
empty gun, and you will find that when you 
lead a stationary target two yards at twenty-four 
yards (or whichever distance is most suitable for 
the experiment, in proportion), you will see the 
front bead upon the object when you close your 
“right” eye and use the ‘ ‘wrong’ eye for sight- 
ing. Best of all, close the “right” eye first, sight 
with the “wrong” eye; then the correct lead, 
with the “right” eye, will be about one-twelfth 
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Lye HUNTING & FISHING 


mt 


An exceptionally well made 
sleeveless garment of fine 
heavyweight Forest Brown 
Water Proof Duck. Am- 
ple carrying space for 
everything needed on a 
fishing or hunting trip. 
6 large bellow Pockets on 
outside of coat, 2 inside. 
Slicker lined game pocket 
entire width of coat. Fine 
for hikers and campers, 
Easily slipped on over red 
or leather clothing. Mone: 

back if not fully satis fied, 
oD. ot nen CATA- 


HARLEY AWICKHAM co. 
Dept. FS4-B Erie, Pa, 


pyle 

















‘| **PaciFic’? GUN SIGHTS 


Reloading Tools 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Latest Catalog 7-F 
Send 2c stamp to cover postage 
Front and rear SIGHTS for all riftes. 
The lowest priced, heavy duty, semi- 
automatic RELOADING TOOL on the market. 
ALL RELOADING SUPPLIES. Master Gunsmiths— 
repairing and restocking; barrels reblued. 
Dealers—Send for our ‘Special Dealer Proposition 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Franciseo, California 
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Adirondack Guide type. Holds one 
bushel. Exceptionally well made 
complete with adjustable shoulder 
straps. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. CATALOG FREE. $9) 75 
| HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 

a FS 4-A Erie, Pa. Paro 









$13 to $80 
Pocket Prism 
Binoculars 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 
oculars $9.50. 


J. ALDEN LORING 
Box 17, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make t 
black blacker, remove haze, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 


















F. W. King Opt. Cs. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohie 





LISTEN, BIRD HUNTERS 


Bria-shaps are here! Thorn-proof, brier-proof, 
water-proof. Light and cool. The greatest garment 
for comfort and protection ever devised. Will out- 
wear your shooting coat. Costs much less. Send no 
money, but write now—today—tor full details on 
— introductory offer, good for three months 


The BRIA-SHAPS Co. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 












wo" TROPHI ES 


Fertiecasiec 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for flv tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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YOUR TARGET 


3 Times Enlarged 
Shooting with the 
Lyman 438 Seope 


The Lyman 438 Scope not only 
gives you a bright, full view 
of the object aimed at, but 
throws the object up three 
times as large through brilliant 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. The 
sooner you mount this Lyman 
438 on your rifle the sooner 
you'll know the keen delight 
of picking off the game with 
a beautifully placed shot. This 
scope is the finest offered for 
the price. It mounts on any 
rifle. Complete with 2 bases, 4 
screws, 2 taps, drill, front 
mount, closely adjustable rear 
mount, $20. f. o. b. factory. 
Send us the make and model 
of your gun. Folder free on re- 
quest. 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Lyman 5A Scope, five power, B. 
lenses, micrometer adjustment. 
f.o.b. 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of 
brilliant, white light turns 
night into day. An ideal light 
for every hunter, fisherman, 
or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. 
flector 


& L. 
$44.00, 











it proof against rust or tarn- 
ish. Instant lighting, simple, 
easy to operate. urns 96% 
air and only 4% fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy di- 
rect from factory and save %. 
rite y for full 
detaile—30 days free trial offer, and 
how to get one FREE. 
The Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
426 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 















Why worry 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
oom to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cu which 
and di 


C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or is. No salves or 
ers. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
are of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 

=. sk today for full information sent free 

nm in, sea. envelope. 

H.C. BROOKS. 165-4 ‘State St., Marshall, Michigan 








THE WELL 
KNOWN 


ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you. 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Genu- 
ine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
erack or burn thru. 






Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, 
Erinmore and 55 other Old Country Tobaccos. 
Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-42 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Murray’s Mellow, 


We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 





RUNGE BRIAR, 


| 








| and black hear in Pennsylvania? 


of the distance from head to target. It depends 
upon the distance of the bead from the eye, of 
course, but my figure is approximately correct. 

Now then, when I try to lead a target to the 
left, I see both beads if my lead is one-twelfth | 
the bead-to-target distance, or if my lead is more 
than that. In practice, this might be disregarded, 
since I cannot conceive of the necessity of such 
a long lead (do you?), and since with a shorter 
lead that ‘‘wrong” bead is still on the right-hand 
side of the target and therefore easily ‘dis- 
regardable.” 

But what I want to know is this: First of all, | 
can you ever conceive of the need of such a long | 
lead, like four yards at 48, or five yards at 60 
yards from your bird? My swing, trigger pull 
and nervous reaction must be very near to your | 
own, since I find that your advice regarding lead 
at given distances seems to coincide very much 
with mine; not my advice but my experience in 
the field. So, as long as I do not need such a 
long lead, ever, I may safely stop worrying 
about the two images; the second image will 
never interfere as long as the lead is less than 
one-twelfth the shooting distance. Secondly, I 
am very anxious to know whether you have the 
same experience or not, namely, whether you 
can see two beads when leading one-twelfth the 
shooting distance or more, to the left. If yes, I 
shall stop worrying henceforth and immediately. 
If no, that will indicate to me that I shall have 
to practice more yet, in this effort of disregard- 
ing the “wrong-eye” image, By gosh, I love to 
shoot with both eyes open! 





| 


Emit Specurt. 


Ans.—I have before me your long letter. I 
have only read it once and I am going to take it 
home and read it carefully again, for I am not 
sure whether or not I even know what you are 
driving at. 

I note that you have discovered that your left 





is your master eye and when this is the case, I 
doubt that it is worth a man’s while to try and 
train his right to be master. I know one thing 
definitely—namely, that whether a man aims 
consciously or unconsciously, he has to keep his 
mind on aiming and aiming only, when 
shooting. If he is going to worry about which 
eye he is aiming with, he is not going to hit 
very much. Those things that take the mind off 
the target are the ones that lead to low scores 
in skeet or any other game. 

You know far more about optics than I do 
but I feel from your letter that you are very 
introspective and you cannot be introspective and 
shoot straight. If I were you, I would try to get 
this business out of my mind, even if it were 
necessary to go to the extent of wearing a patch 
over my left eye so I couldn’t see out of it. 
think in the end you will accomplish more that 
way than any other. 

Snootinc Epitor. 


A POOR SIGHT 


Capt. Curtis: 
Help! and more help! 
Can you tell me where I can get an open rear 
sight for a Krag? 
The sight that came on the gun is a little too 
fine for hunting in the deep woods. 
L. A. Morrison. 


Ans.—Why any man should want an open 
sight for a Krag or any other rifle when buying 
a new one is more than I can fathom. Why 
don’t you get a peep sight? It will improve your 
shooting on the target or on game fifty per cent 
at least. 

I would particularly suggest that you write 
to the Pacific Gun Sight Company, 682-24th 
Avenue, San Francisco, @al., for a model K 1, 
adjustable fom both windage and elevation. Any 
competent mechanic can attach it for you. The 
sight will cost you but $3.00. 

If you are definitely decided, however, that 
you want an open sight, would suggest that 
you order from the Western Gun Sight Company 
a No. 6K which will cost you $1.75 and it will 
be attached to your present rear-sight base on 
the barrel of the rifle. 

SuootinG Eprror. 


A GOOD OLD RIFLE 


Cart. Paut A, Curtis: : 
am thinking about buying a Winchester 


| Model 86 in .45-70 caliber with 22-inch barrel, 


but I would like to know what you think of 
these guns in that caliber. 

Is this cartridge accurate and at what distance 
can it be relied upon to kill deer and black bear? 
Is the 300-grain bullet the best to use on deer? 

What do you think of this gun for moose and 
grizzly bear or brown bear? Do you think it 
worth while to buy a 7.62 mm, Russian rifle and 
have it remodelled? The gun and remodelling 
will cost about $20.00. 

Can you give me the riuzzle velocity of this 
cartridge with a barrel length of 24 inches? 

What do you consider the best gun for deer 


V. W. Frasre. 


Ans.—Of all the lever-action rifles made, in my 
opinion, the Model 86 Winchester is one of the 
most satisfactory. Popular as the .45-70 cartridge 
was in its day, however, it is in my point o 
view an obsolete load. It is excessively heavy: for 


e is | AS we see it now, all a pur- 
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MORE “NEWS” 
FROM BROWNING 


Price of the Famous Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shotgun 
Reduced to $44.85 


Now the World’s Finest Automatic 
Shotgun at the Lowest Price 


By JOHN BROWNING 


The Browning price has been reduced 
—to only $44.85 for the famous 
Genuine Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun. Beyond any doubt, this makes 
it the outstanding value of all time. 
Never before in the history of the 
Browning Arms as as this 
masterpiece, desi by John M, 
Browning and the favorite of 
sportsmen all over the world, been 
offered at anywhere near this 
price. Until a little more than 
one year ago the Genuine Brown- 
ing 16-gauge was $65.50, the 12- 
gauge $61.00. Now both are $44.85 



































chaser has to keep in mind is— 
(1) Do I want the world’s fin- 
est gun of this type, hand fitted 
and hand finished by master 
gunsmiths of world renown, for 
even less than list price of its 
nearest competitor, or should 


I be with something 
else? (2) Since the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shotgun 


is only $1.35 more than the 


most dependable ‘‘repeater’’ The 
or ‘* — guns, which type Goanine 
should I buy? (3) Are not tes 
the manyexclusive features fines’ 
of the Genuine Browning , 9 


alone enough to assure me 
more satisfaction and shoot- 
ing comfort than I could 
possibly secure in any other 
n? Think of each of the 
Stowlan carefully: (a) 
Lighter weight; (b) More 
erfectly balanced; (c) 
etter workmanship, de- 
sign and materials, besides 
the following which can be 
had only on the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shot- 
; (d) Raised matted 
Collew rib; (e) Double 
extractors; (f) Improved 
safety; (g). Magazine cut- 
out; (h) Forged barrel 
ide ring; (4) When, if ever, did you 
ar of a “Browning” owner who was dis- 
satisfied? (5) Did you ever hear of a gun 
so genuinely and enthusiastically recom- 
mended by men who actually used it? 


Let the answer to these simple questions 
decide your next gun purchase. We be- 
lieve it will be a genuine Browning. Brown- 
ing Machine Guns, Machine Rifles and 
Automatic Pistols are standard equip- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 


Would you like to have our new 36-page 
catalog and price list? If so, write us a 
post card or letter, and if convenient give 
us the name of your dealer. No obliga- 
tion on either of you and if you like, we 
willsend you the names of many Browning 
owners in your community. Please ask for 
Catalog 1501-D and address the Brown- 
ing Arms Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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accurate, silent, 


powerful, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 


W. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
tifles and 

$ revolvers. Junior $10 


so “Mark 1” $15 





Send 25c in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 

rms Catalog, containin = 
line Webley & Scott 


A. F. STOEGER. 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in A 


42nd St 









Inc 
merica 


» New York 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 


ies a ca I, 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
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sh CAMP LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Illumination inside and out. 
Operates from car battery. Use 
as spot and trouble light on the 
= road. Built for use. Will last a 
: lifetime. 


Camp in Comfort 
eu 


Post-Paid $7. 80 


Write for Circular 





Navajo Manufacturing Co. 
Glendale, Calif. P. 0. Box 636 
Dealers, Write for Wholesale Prices 

















Ideal For Homes and Camps 


At last—a fireplace that circulates new heat into 
every corner of room and connected rooms. Pro- 
vides living comfort in cool spring and fall 
weather. Lengthens camping season by weeks. 
Burns any fuel. The Heatilator is a double-walled 
metal form around which masonry is easily built. 
Assures satisfaction. Costs but little more, even- 
.tually saves. Write for full details. Heatilator 

Co.,604 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse,N.Y. 


Heatilator rice 
















PLACE 
FORESTRY JOBS 


Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 

Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 

patrol timber and public parks. Get 
details immediately. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 











Mony Sizes 
and Designs- 
aterials 


Tica ab pes a ioe 


Mich. (Address nearest office 
owe me without obligation 
Summer Cottage 


sand ages, No. 414. 


Name__ 2 —— ae 
Pa 
Low. 
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deer and such game and hasn’t the range de- 
sirable in a rifle for the open shooting of the 
West. 

It is a very accurate cartridge but also a slow 
one, having an are of trajectory which makes it 
necessary to gauge your range very accurately 
to make hits beyond 150 yards. If I were you, 
I would forget it and secure a rifle for the 
.30-30, .32 Special or .30 Remington rimless 
cartridge for deer hunting. 

The .45-70 is a good load for moose and also 
for grizzly at short range. Grizzly and brown 
bear often afford shots at considerable range. 
Personally, I would not consider it worth while 
to buy a 7.62 Russian rifle. Most certainly it 
would not pay to have it remodeled. It is a pretty 
clumsy gun. The 7.62 is .30 caliber and shoots 
a bullet of 172 grains weight and has a muzzle 
velocity of 2800 feet per second. The cartridge 
is a good one but the rifle is too terrible for 
words, 

SuootinG Epiror. 


WHAT WEIGHT .30-06 BULLET? 


Capt. Curtis: 

May I ask you another question which I over- 
looked in a previous letter? After using various 
rifles for some years, I am now shooting a 
Mauser carbine chambered for .30-06 ammuni- 
tion for deer. I like the weight and balance 
better than any others I have, so would prefer 
to continue to use it. 

When I purchased the gun, I had it targeted 
point blank at one hundred yards, with the 180- 
grain bullet for moose, and it shoots better than 
I can hold it. This bullet is much too heavy 
for deer however, and I have been wondering 
whether I could use the 150-grain bullet with 
the present sights. If it is necessary to change 
the sights to use the lighter bullet, would the 
lighter bullet be heavy enough for a moose? 

. N. Datrey. 


Ans.—I have killed all my deer within the 
last few years, including ten stags in Scotland 
last season, with the 180-grain .30-06 Spring- 
field and I agree with you that for American 
white-tail deer, it is far too punishing. However, 
for the tougher Highland stag, it could not pos- 
sibly be better. I have stuck to it, however, 
because all of my rifles are telescope sighted 
me it is a lot of bother resighting for different 
oads, 

If you will adopt the 220-grain bullet, you will 
discover that, because of the heavier projectile 
at much lower velocity, you will not have the 
same destructive force on the rather light tissue 
of a deer. A lighter bullet would have the very 
effect that you didn’t desire, unless you specially 
loaded it and reduced velocity. It would go to 
pieces even more quickly and, 


impact. 

f you use the 220-grain Remington Express 
cartridge, you will find that it will shoot about 
three inches lower at one hundred yards than 
it does with the 180-grain. This is not worth 
bothering about if you use the rifle only for 
deer hunting, because a man cannot hold within 
three inches, and if you want to change, it 
should be very easy for you to get a higher front 
sight from the Lyman Gun Sight Company, 
Middlefield, Conn. Just tell them the length of 
your rifle barrel and how much you want to 
raise the point of impact at one hundred yards. 
They will compute the necessary height of the 
sight which will be satisfactory ~ith your rear 
sight, which I presume is of the folding express 
type. Of course, the 220-grain bullet which I 
have suggested will be ideal for moose. 

Suootine Epitor. 


AN EXPENSIVE JOB 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

ave a sixteen-gauge shotgun which has 
been in use for a good many years. Even now, 
I enjoy shooting it on quail but the thing 
has hammers on it. The gun is a Pieper make 
and is a double-barrel weapon. 


Could I have the block on this gun changed | 


to a hammerless? How much should this cost? 
Would this change be satisfactory? 
C. B. Cox. 


Ans.—There is no one in this country in a | 


position to change a hammer gun into a hammer- 
less. The work can be done in Europe by a 
high-grade artisan, but it would cost you many 
times what your old Pieper is worth. However, 
why worry about it? Personally, I like a hammer 
gun. I think it is far more beautiful. 

I recently contemplated ordering an old 
Purdey hammer gun from England. 

Saturday I was shooting on the winning skeet 


team in a Connecticut State Shoot and finished | 


with a score that was third high out of forty- 
eight contestants and I am rather pleased to say 
that I was using an_old hammer gun at least 
forty years of age. To me, there is something 
missing on the most beautiful hammerless gun 
because those rabbit ears are left off. 

In dollars and cents, it would cost you at 
least $250.00 to convert your gun and when you 
got through, all you would have left would be 
the original barrels and the stock and_fore-end. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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consequently, | 
it would have an even more explosive effect upon | 











How would 
you like to 
wake up with 
a rattler on 


your body? 


A Fietp & STREAM reader did. He 
went to sleep without a care in the 
world and woke up to find coiled on 
him a full-grown rattlesnake that was 
being exceedingly annoyed by the man’s 
dog. Thirty of the most terrifying min- 
utes any man could possibly spend are 
vividly described in 


“Sleeping with 
a Rattler” 


A remarkable true story 
that you will find in the 


May 


Field ¢ 
Streann 


And this is only one of many articles 
that will give you hours of keenest en- 
joyment and a great deal of practical 
hunting, fishing and camping dope. 
For instance: 


“Pound for Pound” 


An article based on years of ex- 
perience that casts much doubt on 
the right of the Black Bass to the 
title of “gamest fish that swims”. 


“National Field Trials” 


A complete report of the trials that 
will be held this month. 


*“Commonsense on the Buteos” 


What kind of hawks should not be 
killed, and why. 


“A Question of Weight” 


A fishing and camping canoe trip in 
Minnesota that very greatly reduced 
the author’s surplus upholstery. 


And as many more—all good to the 
last drop and worth many times the 
two bits they will cost. 


Don’t miss this May issue. Tell 
your newsdealer, NOW, to save 


a copy for you. 
aaa 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


COMING SKEET EVENTS 
F Set Annual New Jersey State 


Shoot (individual championship )— 

Roseland Community Gun Club, 
Inc., Roseland, N. J. 
10th). 

Third Annual New York State (team 
and individual) championships — Troy, 
N. Y. (May 14th and 15th). 

Fourth Annual Wisconsin State Skeet 
Championship at Jim Clark Skeet and 
Gun Club, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (date 
pending). 

Fifth Annual State Skeet event of Iowa, 
at the Chariton (Iowa) Gun Club, (date 
to be announced later). 

Southern California © Championship 
(team and individual) Skeet Tournament, 
will be held on the grounds of the skeet 
club winning 1932 league matches. 

All big-time skeet events in So. Cali- 
fornia are sponsored by the Southern 
California Skeet Shooting Association. 

The $3000.00 National Sportsman 
Skeetstakes program, sponsored by the 
National Skeet Shooting Association. 
Open to all skeet shooters in the United 
States and Canada. Two divisions—novice 
and experienced, with three classes in each 
division. No entry fee and a chance to 
win a substantial cash prize. Write to 
N.S.S.A., Boston, Mass. for complete in- 
formation. 

Don’t forget the second annual Long 
Island skeet championship events for both 
team and individuals, scheduled for May 
29th and 30th, at Babylon, L. I. Write to 
Mr. John Wohlfarth, President, Babylon, 
L. I. (New York) Skeet Club for further 
details and program of events. 


(Sunday, April 


SECOND ALL-AMERICAN 
SKEET TEAM 


ARRY SEAVEY, Winner of 1931 
New York State Individual Skeet 
Championship. Scored 99x100 and won 
title at Utica, New York. He was also 
choice of committee when picking 1930 
All-American Team. 

H. P. (Peg) Melton, Houston, Texas. 
High scorer in Southwest skeet matches. 
Excellent form, also noted for his sports- 
manship and was declared winner of the 
1931 Southwestern individual shoot. He 
has an average score of 96 in competitive 
shooting. 

Dr. E. H. Wiswall, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts. Winner of the Massachusetts 
State Championship and member of the 
high-scoring Wellesley Skeet Club team. 
Broke fifty straight on second day of the 
Bay State Championship Shoot and 
turned in a total score of 98x100 to beat 
Al Leonard's score of 97x100 made ear- 
lier in the day. Member of the winning 
team New England States event. “Doc” 
shoots best when he has a cigar in the 
corner of his mouth. 

Harry Hood, North Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Hood came into prominence when 


shooting a 96x100 in North and South 
Telegraphic Shoot and shared triple tie 
with Rockwood of Connecticut and Ma- 
cone of Massachusetts. In _ shoot-off, 
Harry Hood scored 94x100 and tied with 
Macone for runner-up honors. Record 
scores in Alabama and Southern States 
events make him a high ranking skeeter 
for 1931. 

Dr. R. G. Vance, Waban, Massachu- 
setts, formerly of Virginia, made his 
initial appearance in big-time competition 
at the 1931 Massachusetts State Shoot. 
Unheard of in skeet circles previous to 
this time and with but four rounds of 
skeet to his credit, he entered the Massa- 
chusetts .410-Bore Championship event 
and turned in a sweet 42x50 for runner- 
up honors and later entered the open-to- 
all-bore event, shooting a 12-gauge gun 
for the first time. He scored 95x100 for 
third place. Later in the season he won 
runner-up honors in the New England 
States open-to-all-bore event and scored 
46x50 for top honors in the .410-bore 
event. This is a record with the pigmy 
shotgun in competition. 


N. S. S. A. PREDICTS 
BANNER YEAR 


KEET history will be made in 1932, at 

least in the opinion of skeet promoters 
who have guided the sport through its 
early and trying infancy. The year 1931 
was a big year for skeet. More than 
twenty states shoots were approved by 
state associations and the national govern- 
ing body. With one or two exceptions, 
the events were better organized and bet- 
ter attended than similar events held the 
previous year. The same good results at- 
tended the bigger inter-sectional and inter- 
state skeet tournaments, of which the 
Southwestern States shoot held at Dallas, 
Texas, was outstanding. The Lordship, 
Conn. inter-sectional event was equally 
well attended and efficiently managed; 
then the Southern States tournament; 
North and South Telegraphic Shoot ; New 
England States and a number of other 
inter-state and tri-state skeet shooting 
events were successfully staged. 

At this early date, with but a couple 
of months of the year passed, reports in- 
dicate a bigger-than-ever skeet year. 
Skeet clubs are planning coming events 
well in advance, newspapers and sporting 
publications devote increased space to 
skeet news and scores. 

The sport has no limits. All may enjoy 
it—rich and poor, men and women, girls 
and boys, old and young. They can all 
have a good time on the skeet field. 

For the most part, skeet clubs are 
organized as community clubs and are 
open to general membership. An increas- 
ing number are being organized at coun- 
try clubs and private estates. Others are 
formed among members of manufacturing, 
fraternal and educational institutions. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 








R NIGHT FISHING — in camp 
—on the trail — around the car— 
any place where light is needed, 
BUDDY’S the lantern. Shoots a 
piercing 600 feet of working light. 
or, can be focused toa broad spread 
for close use. A real rugged, eco- FEATURES 
nomical light. At sport goods and %i so 
drug stores. Write, asking about §2* Saities Sie 
our powerful 4-standard-cell flashlight cells. 
light for outdoorsmen. Carries in pock- 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. ¢t..by bail, or on 
Dept. 2000 Marion, Indiana belt. Stands up, 


Sralion easter 


down. Focusing. 
Red, baked en- 
amel finish. 


TOIL, «SWW{WWY’ 





GUN 


AND ROD 

CABINETS 
Saddle Trunks 
Decoy Blanks 


(make your own) 
Boot Jacks 
Bird Feeding Houses 
Dog Kennels 
Write for circular 


BUILDERS WoopworK Co. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 














Here’s the 534 lb. 28 gauge 
Ithaca and R. M. Blackman, 
whose many interesting 
hunting stories you 
have rea 


The 
28 gauge Ithaca 
suits author Black- 
man for upland 
shooting. You 
heard muchabout 
the 28 gauge guns 
last year after the 
heavier 28 gauge 
load was an- 
nounced. You 
hear more praise 
for the 28 gauge 
this year. 4 
“Ithaca Lock 
Sond ve in 4 
rove Your 
Shooting,” / Ca 





ITHACA GUN CO. ,“3' 
Ithaca NYP 


Box 11 ee ie os 


00,“ 4 / 
race ncn, 98" / , 
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Edited by Freeman Lioyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fietp & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog Book | 


CLUMBERS ARE ‘ANGLICIZED FRENCH SPANIELS 
By Freeman Lloyd 





Clumber; and so it was that this lovely 








4 —_ 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints todog ownersand breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc RemepieEs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


by me med specialist. A i to 
FE 








Dept. 4 





PK Pn aR a ws 


All AREEOS REi/SH PERFECT ON 
‘ od 


ON 
is eee in Seaveniest, ieee. by 4 Pet Shops, 


Goods and F: 
Order pre or if you prefer, we ve will ship 
5 lbs. + oF 10 ibs. ey -00 
toany oy in the United States, “1 =x 
. jogs or puppies 
ION, a balanced meat rayt f 
d read. for use—al 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and_ intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion. Ohio 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 

live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 

$1.00. } 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
*‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as | consider them the most human training collar pos- 

mbie to make. 1 get better results with late work with thom than any 

other collar I ever used. Gaapt W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Matin Postratp, $2.00, 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportemen, 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





HE Clumber has been styled the 
aristocrat of the spaniel family. 


He is certainly a very handsome as 
well as useful gun dog, and as a rule he 
breeds true to type. He has been always 
owned by highly stationed sportsmen, 
and noted for his silence or muteness 
while hunting. It was early in the 
eighteenth century when the Duke of 


| Newcastle of that time, was presented 


with a team of nearly all- white, lemon- 
marked, rather heavy spaniels. These dogs 
were a gift from the Duc de Nouailles, 
and described as being better than other 
spaniels, the French dogs being steady 
workers and more easily brought under 
command. There is reason to believe that 
the Duc’s dogs were lighter in build 


| and weight than the present-day spaniels 


declared to be of the same blood and 
breed. When the Nouailles spaniels 
arrived in England, they went into the 
Duke of Newcastle’s kennels at his Not- 
tinghamshire seat which is_ called 


French breed, on its becoming anglicized, 
was and is known as the Clumber spaniel. 
The painting of the Duke and.-his spaniels 
was by F. Wheatley, R. A. In 1797, the 
picture was engraved and now and then 
one of the prints may be found in an 
art shop in New York. 

Clumber spaniels were imported quite 
50 years ago into Canada, and mostly 
belonged to military men or high Govern- 
ment officials. This was especially the 
case in the neighborhoods of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and Ottawa, Ontario. To- 
day, Clumbers are few and far between in 
the Dominion, the best representatives of 
the breed being found in the neighborhood 
of New York. For years, almost without 
exception, the Clumber spaniels owned by 
George R. Preston, Mrs. George St. 
George, Harry T. Peters, Dr. Richard 
Meagher, Mrs. Haley Fiske and others, 
have been of exceptional merit as highly 
typical specimens of more than ordinarily 


CLUMBER SPANIELS OWNED BY THE KING OF ENGLAND 
This breed was introduced into Britain early in the 18th Century. They are named Clumber after the seat of 





the Dukes of Newcastle 


From the painting by R. Ward Binks 
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well-kept and recorded lineages. But the 
presence of a Clumber spaniel at a public 
field trial has yet to be seen in the 
country. This may be considered strange 
when it is remembered that at the first 
spaniel field trial held overseas, a Clumber 
spaniel bore away the palm because of its 
superior work when in competition with 
the other breeds of land spaniels. 

As before remarked, the Clumber span- 
iels have mostly belonged to and been look- 
ed upon as the special inmates of the ken- 
nels of wealthy land owners whose 
pheasant and other shootings were, in- 
deed are, highly maintained both in 
the plenitude of game and modes of pro- 
cedure in the diversions of hunting 
and shooting feathered and furred game. 
The Clumber, in many cases, is the 
one and only dog—when used in a team 
or teams—for hunting up pheasants, 
hares, and rabbits in particular; and all 
other forms of upland game or migratory, 
field, woodland and marsh game birds in 
general. On the other hand, the Clumber 
is not looked upon as much of a duck or 
wildfowl dog. His present form, in the 
shape of a long and heavily-bodied, low- 
set-on-the-leg dog, is not of the build 
that one would care to accept as the ideal 
for a spaniel dog entirely fitted for the re- 
trieving work of the flooded lowlands— 
the lakes and rivers. So, it will be better 
to consider the Clumber as an upland 
game hunter and retriever rather than a 
spaniel suited for the heavy-going midst 
mud and water. 


T is also customary to use Clumbers in 

teams of half a dozen and sometimes 
many more, to work up to and flush the 
Hungarian or other European partridges 
out of the standing root crops. The shoot- 
ing party advances in line, through the 
roots with their ample leaves—such as 
turnips, mangolds and beets have during 
September, October and November 
—and flushes or drives out every living 
thing that there abideth. It is a pretty 
sight with the colors of the nearly all- 
white dogs often showing among the 
green vegetation: the birds rising singly 
or otherwise to the steady, on-going hunt- 
ing work of the dogs; and, now and then, 
a hare pushed out from her form, to 
run right away forward along the drills, 
rather than across the guns. 

Gamekeepers are in charge of the 
dogs—the _perfectly-broken Clumbers 
which go down to the report of the gun 
or guns, remain steady at the down 
charge and do not stir a foot, until the 
game is retrieved, and the advance is in 
order. It is repeated that such a sight 
is one that is good to look upon, for the 
reason that on such an occasion, one may 
gather and recognize the mastery of a man 
over a team of hard-working and, as often 
as not, inclined to be wilful and eager- 
to-chase or run-in spaniels. It is an ex- 
ample of what unrelentless discipline or 
orderly treatment can do—the mind of 
the man that o’er powers or subdues the 
natural desires of the domesticated of the 
brute creation. 

As a small boy I witnessed the work of 
the Earl of Cawdor’s Clumber spaniels 
on Trevallen, near Pembroke, Wales— 
the centuries-old home of my maternal 
fathers. And, to-day, after considerably 
over 60 years, their questings, droppings 
to wing and shot, and retrievings are 
being employed so that a word picture 
might be given of the utilities and per- 
fections of a team of at least a dozen 
pure-bred and properly-broken Clumber 
spaniels, 

Recently I had the pleasure of a chat 
with R. Ward Binks, the well-known and 
internationally-famed portrayer of sport- 


ing dogs in the field and elsewhere. A 
year or so ago Mr. Binks had been com- 
missioned to paint pictures of the Clumber 
spaniels and Labrador retrievers owned 
by King George V, at Sandringham, the 
sporting estate of the monarch, in Nor- 
folk. Only these two breeds of gun dogs 
are employed for pheasant shooting. As 
will be noticed from the portraits of the 
King’s Clumbers, they are a good-looking 
lot. This must be a matter for congratula- 
tion since the earlier Clumbers of King 
Edward VII—while still Prince of Wales 
—were not particularly handsome from 





A TENDER-MOUTHED SPRINGER 


This spaniel and kitten evidently understand each 
other. Owner: Dr. P. A. Nielsen, Santa Maria, Calif. 


the bench show point of view. The 
Sandringham Clumbers of those days 
were mostly deficient in head; that is 
to say, their skulls and muzzles were nar- 
row and lacked in massiveness. 

As a Clumber spaniel’s head is his chief 
box of tools; and the spaniel, above all, 
must be a workman good, true and in- 
dustrious, his head should be large, square 
and massive, of medium length, broad on 
top, and with a decided occiput. The 
brows should be heavy, and the stop deep. 
The muzzle should have well-developed 
flews. They are particularly good-nosed 
dogs. 


GUN DOGS AT* THE GARDEN | 


HE Fifty-Sixth Annual Show of the 

Westminster Kennel Club, held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Feb- 
ruary 11, 12, and 13, will be long remem- 
bered because of the excellence of its 
pointers and setters. One of the pointer 
breed was awarded the chief prize for the 
best dog or bitch at the meeting. This dog 
was the white and lemon-color patched 
pointer, Noncolleth Markable, a three- 
and-a-half-year-old dog recently imported 
by Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge of Giralda 
Farms, Madison, New Jersey. 

Markable is.a Cornish-bred dog—a west- 
of-England county that has produced a 
very large number of show and field trial 
gun dogs of all kinds. The pointers have 
been long and much esteemed in the 
United States and Canada. As a matter of 
fact most of the earliest pointers im- 
ported by the Westminster Kennel Club 
came from Cornwall and Devonshire. In 
one notable instance, this blood has been 
kept for over 50 years in the kennels of 
Augustus B. Field, at Sterlington, New 
York. Some of Mr. Field’s pointers were 
successful at this year’s show; as were 
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Duplex Dog Dresser 





Different—New—Better 
Invaluable for all breeds 


Price Complete $1.00 
. Strips any Dog with greater ease. 
. Will not gouge the coat. 
Leaves no steps. 
Gives a smooth finish. 
Balanced Control—Light in Weight. 
Easily cleaned; will not clog. 
New Blades at your local Drug Store. 
. Sold complete with one Stripping blade 
and three trimming blades. 

Return Coupon to “Dog Dresser” 

190 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Name. 





Address 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS 


I have a few outstanding Springer puppies 4 months 
old and retrieving to hand and promising to make 
first class gun and show dogs. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood 
lines. Just right for next fall's hunting season. As I 
am reducing my kennels I offer two of my choicest 
brood matrons now in whelp to my fine blue-roan stud, 
Rob-o-Bob’s Flint. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 








DOG TRAINER 


It’s advisable to have your young dog here early that 
he may be yard broken and get acquainted before 
Woodcock flight arrives in March. He can then be im- 
mediately put to work on birds. Have trained for the 
late James Oliver Curwood, Rex Beach, Senator Fred- 
erick Hale, Senator Frelinghuysen and many others 
Only Setters, Pointers, Retrievers and Spaniels trained 
or boarded. More than a quarter century of experi- 
ence as Hunter, Trainer and Reg. Guide. 


Address E. N. Atherton, Intervale, Me. 
Shipping point—New Gloucester, Me. 








Pennies 
for Pounds 


Just a few pennies a pound— 
that’s all it costs to give your 
dog a real treat of wholesome 
Miller’s Dog Foods. Try them 
once. Watch him thrill to 
their crisp fresh taste. Ask 
your dealer today or send for 
free samples and free dog 
book. 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. 
432 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS 











1st Prize Open Class Dogs, New York, 

was won by my new Stud Dog, Lammond’s Mike! Buy 
a guaranteed Springer bitch, in-whelp to him, or to 
Ch. Aristocrat or to Errand Boy of Avandale. All 
great sires and producing the highest quality puppies. 
Warranted to make retrievers and workers. Now is 
the best time to rear pups. Broods $90.00 up. Puppies 
$50. up. A. K. C. Reg. Photos furnished. Deferred 
payments. Write for catalog. Also Show English 
Setters and Irish Water Spaniels. No duty! 

Avandale Kennels (Reg.) E. Chevrier, Prop. 
206 Kensington Building Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















have nohome if you have no 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 


This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. 3rd Edition now 
on_the Press. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the -world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non- sporting ieee 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training is an 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and a ge of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and 
show dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish 
and Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 
TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Kg. my Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL TERS provides educa- 
tion for the Ah os and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 
These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to re- 
trieve. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a per- 
fect gun dog and incomparable companion. 
If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00— 


or post prepaid 
1 year’s _> to FIELD & oTnsee $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND HEIR Both 
TRAINING asnmestanatig for 
$4.50) $3-25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTneae $2.50 
ALL Sey teRs AND TH Both 
PRN IEIT cteeinesseesincieneisicemeibiibeininctaiiins 2.50¢ , for 
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several others of the Herewithem pointers 
which possess at least half of the blood 
or strain of the Cornish pointers. 

Markable was the most discussed dog at 
the Garden; and, when he appeared with 
his brace-mate and litter-sister, Nancol- 
leth Beryl, there was a spectacle for all 
eyes to admire. Furthermore, it was noted 
that Beryl possessed the better develop- 
ment of second thighs. Both stood on per- 
fect legs and feed, while the well-formed 
heads and graceful necks—especially so in 
the bitch Beryl—led on to the correctly 
placed, oblique shoulders that generally, if 
not always, follow the elegant neck forma- 
tion of the pointer or any other sporting 
dog’s neck. The Giralda team of four 
pointers also held their own when in com- 
petition with the setters. 


R. MITTEN of Philadelphia put down 
a lovely quartette of English setters. 
They were even in their sizes, weights, 
general formation. They were not so well 
matched in color, as in their coats and 
featherings. These setters made a hand- 
some lot as they stood in line on the north- 
side of the huge enclosure. At the head of 
the team was Mallhawk Banker, the victor 
in the open and dog winners’ classes. 
Banker was bred in the Northwest—either 
in Washington or in British Columbia, it 
is thought. He is by Champion Mallhawk 
Racket Boy and out of Champion Patsy 
What. Whelped in August, 1927, Banker 
was bred by A. R. Krueger. A winner of 
numerous first prizes in Canada and else- 
where, Banker made a great impression 
not only at the New York event but at 
Newark, N. J., the next day, when he was 
awarded the chief prize as the best dog or 
bitch of any breed in show. At the Garden 
Banker had to give way to Champion 
Blue Dan of Happy Valley as the best 
English setter. And here it may be re- 
marked that the son of Gore’s Blue Pal 
and Le Compe’s Queen never appeared in 
better shape—a fine six-year-old gun dog. 
The Gordon setters were poorly sup- 
ported, Miss Peggy Pitt’s Clonmellersie’s 
Guardsman being the winner. Mr. Schoel- 
ler’s Inglehurst Fleet was second. 


BEST AT NEW YORK SHOW 


The pointer dog Nancolleth Markable and his breed- 

er, Mrs. F. A. Rowe, Summercourt, Cornwall, Eng- 

land. Markable is owned by Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, 
Madison, N. J. 


The Irish setters were headed by that 
wonderful dog, Champion Higgins’ Red 
Pat, now nearly eight years old. Red Pat 
had won all over the country. A son of 
Paddy of Boyne and Craigie Lea Mona 
also scored in the winners’ class. Barney 
of Boyne, still another son of the illustri- 
ous Paddy, was placed reserve in the same 
division. This dog was Mr. and Mrs. 
Lubben’s Dondale Morty O’Hara. In 
bitches, Patricia of Boyne won, the sec- 
ond best being R. S. Hume’s Queen Maive. 

Clumber spaniels were poorly repre- 
sented. Dr. Richard Meagher took the chief 
prizes with Lady Patricia and Evendine 
Punch. George R. Preston won in the 
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puppy class with Prudence of Zion’s Lane. 

There was a large entry of cocker 
spaniels, the principal prizes being taken 
by dogs and bitches owned by the Mepal 
Kennels, Wilmarland Kennels, Walter E, 
Stoddart, Leonard J. Buck, Miss Ethel W. 
Fischer, Mrs. Lawrence K. Jennings, H. 
E. Mellenthin, Mrs. H. A. Benson, Mrs, 
Harkness Edwards, Kitchener Kennels, 
E. B. Sprague, Mrs. Norman Thomas, 





A CHAMPION IRISH SETTER 
Milson Sonny, a popular winner at bench shows. 


Owner: Herbert M. Strauss, New York. Handler: 
Harry Hartnett 
Mrs. Arthur Vogel, Mrs. A. R. Moffiit, 


Cassilis Kennels. Each of the above ex- 
hibited a first prize dog or bitch cocker. 

In the springer spaniel classes the entry 
was not over large. The best of the dog 
winners was Carlos Cavalier, an Inveresk 
Clip—Inveresk Comfort youngster bred 
and shown by the Blue Leader Kennels, 
Santa Barbara, California. They also 
owned Champion Norman of Ramsay, 
adjudged the best of the springer breed in 
the show. The Blue Leader won in the 
bitch section with Champion Inveresk 
Comfort. Clarion Rufton Tandy was sec- 
ond. Other exhibitors of first-prize spring- 
ers were: Dr. Howard Reed, Sherburne 
Prescott, Eudore Chevrier, Frank W. 
Alden, Benjamin Newton, Harold Baker, 
Kitchener Kennels. The Blue Leader Ken- 
nels won the brace and team prizes. The 
Santa Barbara chief winner, Norman, is 
a big, upstanding, sound spaniel of over 
50 pounds weight. He moved well in the 
ring. 

The Irish water spaniel prizes were 
won by H. R. Stern’s Qu’Appelle Mavour- 
neen and Red O’Toole. A capital team of 
Sussex spaniels came from the kennels of 
F. B. Warner of Norwich, Conn. These 
were Roaring Brook Polly, North Coun- 
try Tim, Corn Planter of Four Clovers 
and Bebrhos of Four Clovers. It was the 
best quartette of the breed ever observed 
at a W. K. C. Show. Corn Planter was 
considered the best of his variety. The 
judge was the Hon, Townsend Scudder. 

The owners of prize retrievers were: 
Dr. Charles H. Large (Golden retriev- 
ers); Wilton Lloyd-Smith, Thomas M. 
Howell, J. Conway Hunt, W. F. Gilroy, 
Windholme Kennels, Mrs. Marshall Field, 
Douglas Marshall (Labradors). Alto- 
gether, gun dogs were quite as good and 
almost as numerous as have been observed 
during a thirty-year experience at Amer- 
ica’s greatest and best kennel gathering. 


HOW TO REAR PUPPIES 


HE following excellent and_prac- 

tical advice was written by Ernest 
Wells, superintendent of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Wagstaff’s Kennels, at Tuxedo 
Park, New York. The paragraphs are 
abridged from The Dog News, published 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Wells says this: 
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“As soon as a bitch is expected to come 
in heat she is removed from the main 
kennel and given a dose of milk of mag- 
nesia, of two tablespoonfuls. If she is 
sent to a strange kennel to be bred, she 
is given a good bath before she is re- 
turned to the main kennel again. The 
usual food is fed up until the sixth week, 
when if she is surely in whelp she is 
removed to the brood bitch house, which 
consists of boxstalls six feet by six feet 
each, with a covered run, twelve by six 
feet. Her food then is a dry biscuit for 
the morning meal and from a pound to 
a pound and a half of raw chopped beef 
at night, mixing one of the different lime 
salts in the meat. 

“On the fifty-eighth day a frame three 
feet square is put in one corner of her 
box with plenty of soft hay in it, and 
after she has whelped and taken care of 
her puppies we offer her a little warm 
broth and then leave her alone for twelve 


hours. She is then invited out for a 
little while, in which time I remove the 
hay and replace it with a piece of old 
carpet, which is tacked to the floor, as 
nearly all bitches will try to get down to 
the bare floor. The carpet gives the pup- 
pies a grip with their hind feet while 
nursing, 


HE bitch is fed three times daily 

while nursing. Milk and cereal in the 
morning, a feed of raw meat at noon, and 
at night a good broth thickened with bread 
or broken biscuits, still adding the lime 
salts. At about four weeks the puppies are 
given the full box to run in, and the floor 
is covered with sawdust. It is to be 
observed that they will then take notice 
of their mother’s food pan and we en- 
courage them to do so morning and night, 
so that by the time they are six weeks 
old, they are eating along with the bitch 
and weaning is made easy for both bitch 
and pups. 

“The puppies have also been running 
out in the covered yard with the bitch 
and in one corner of the yard we have a 
tin pan with sawdust in it, and it is the 
Same size as the frame used on the inside, 
and after feeding the puppies, it is fun 
to watch the little beggars run to the pan 
to take care of themselves. Puppies treated 
in this way will relieve themselves within 


one-half hour of feeding for the rest of 
their lives. At first the pups are fed four 
times a day, two feeds being milk, one 
cooked meal and one raw beef. At four 
months they are fed three times, eliminat- 
ing one milk meal, and as soon as they 
have a full mouth of permanent teeth, they 
are fed twice daily.” 


THE IDEAL RETRIEVER 


OTHING can be more aggravating 
to the shooting man than a slow 
retriever. Time means much during the 
hunting hours of the fall and winter days; 
and, as we know, time and tide wait for 
no man. Therefore, the fast retriever is a 
blessing, while, as often as not, the slow 
retriever is a curse! With slow retrieving 
comes as great a sin—that of the over- 
mouthing or mauling of game that falls 
to the gun, be it on water or land. 
The requirements expected of the cor- 


From the painting by R. Ward Binks 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER AND MALLARD 
This breed is fast becoming popular in America. In all climates the Labrador is a particularly good water dog 





rectly trained retriever (which must re- 
main as a retriever and not a strictly hunt- 
ing dog) is to be steady, obedient, willing, 
and fast in his work. The dog must remain 
at the heel of the shooter until he is or- 
dered to go on pick up, and retrieve the 
killed or wounded bird. The retriever must 
be wise, watchful and a good “marker”. 
His vision must be keen and his observa- 
tion reliable. He marks the fall, and on 
command, gallops hence! There must be 
no dawdling. A quick pick-up, a good car- 
ry and fast return are absolutely essential. 
Beaters are employed to rouse the game 
from the undergrowth of the woodlands, 
from which pheasants take wing rather 
than run. 

No greater spectacle may be seen at a 
field trial than when a Labrador or any 
other retriever dog clears a five barred 
gate, with a hare or pheasant in his mouth. 
The fur, of say seven pounds weight, pro- 
vides for the accomplishment of a more 
difficult feat than the burden of a three- 
pound cock pheasant. But, in either case, 
such a performance would be greeted 
with well-mannered, self-restrained ap- 
plause. Quietude at field trials is a 
jewel while the fast, active retrieving re- 
triever is hailed as the greatest of gems. 
Retriever dog field trials are yet in their 
infancy in America, The Labrador dogs 
are highly popular for such competitions. 
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Dogs Love It 


and it’s good 
forthem, too 


ce 
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“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals, un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread Dog Food, 
come in daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


A hitelne)ojasece 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 

special large size trial package of 
horoBread (check kind you want). 








0 Biscuit 0 Meal 0 Crackels 
RI tnt farce ocdastepaonshsceuipt@ectue saleiidiniatiageapventad 
SINE, :.cubscgsitsunshscatesendmantiapecadeanmanaiaiaiams tied 
ME Svdedesaiiadindcets OR aisscsticcioncs 
Dealer’s Name. P-1 











Erect This Yard 
Yourself 


- « - in 15 minutes’ time 
met PA ho 


U.S. Pat. Nos. 
1,749,000 
1,749,001 

jan Pat. 
No. 304549 


~~ ee 
For Dogs e 
and Other Small Animals 


Handy “‘Buffalo’’ Portable Fencing makes a strong 
attractive enclosure for dogs, puppies, and other 
small animals, chickens, or fowl. It is constructed 
in panels, and to erect a yard, you merely push the 
panel legs into the ground and wire (or clip) the 
ends together. Larger sizes are supplied with gates. 
. . . Our Special Assortment No. 1-A costs only 
$26.50 (add $1.00 extra if “‘Buffalo’’ Wire Pat- 
ented Fence Clips are desired) and makes an en- 
closure 7’z14’x5" high, including gate. . . . Book- 
let No. 83-G contains all the facts: Send for it to 


Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc., 574 Terrace, Buffalo, N.Y. 
“BUFFALO” Portable Fencing 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
7??? DID-YOU-EVER ??? 

Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 

dog only a DUCK DOC can convince you by dozens 















of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 
on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and other birds. 
T 


best to American 8; His friends and admirers 
area no. Largest of the Spaniel Reet Leng nn 6 werful swimmer. 
last ground worker. Wonderful intelligence. affectionate 2. 
dogs, ALWAYS hand. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Gaur. 





PRIZE STUD SPRINGER SPANIELS 


HORSFORD HAZE: liver and white. 46 pounds. 
(PURE AQUILATE STRAIN, 100 years in the Boughey 
Family.) Winner and sire of winners. 
CUSHMERE’S DASH of AVANDALE: white and 
black. 50 pounds. (Extremely handsome dog, winner 
several firsts, by DUAL CHAMPION FLINT OF AVEN- 
pais.) Fee $50.00 each. 

FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. Phone Croton 3015 














DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 
on dogs sent C.0.D. 








Any book . 
JUDY PUB. CO., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written, 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 
of practical information in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of | 
Fretp & Srream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the huming field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Or, even if | 








“The Club Had a Considerable 
Financial Success” 


‘The members of our club were very well pleased 
with the pictures. The attendance at the show was 
about six hundred.”’ 

Another secretary writes: “‘I want you to know 
that everyone was pleased and the entertainment 
was a great success. We cleared 5 for the school 
poor yt is darn geod in a town the size of Ridge- 


_ = kind of men’s club and association has 
found these pictures wonderful entertainment. 
They draw big crowds and they put money in the 
treasury. Your club can have the same experience 


” Field 
Stream 


Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 


You have 37 reels to choose from slewing the 
awe of every kind of American game@ and game 

sh by some of the most expert hunters and 
a. who have ever lived. 14 Fishing Pictures 

trout of all kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass, 
muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck 
Shooting Pictures—i4 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
prairie chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, etc 

No Cost To Your Club 
Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These pic- 
tures really help you keep your club together, mak- 
ing every mem more enthusiastic about it. They 
are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 
Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 
terms, ete. 
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578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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which has either been killed or 
crippled is both a pleasure and an impera- 
tive duty of the hunting field. It is equally 
important as between upland game and 
wildfowl. Drop a duck far out—and one 
of your greatest delights will be to watch 
the intelligent and game performance of 
your retriever in bringing the big bird 
safely to the blind. Truly, any sort of 
shooting not associated with canine per- 
formance becomes colorless indeed ! 

Every hunter knows how hard it may 
be to find his quail, and every sportsman 
realizes how important it is to do so in 
order that there shall be no waste. Re- 
gardless of the game, or type of dog, the 
art of pretty and efficient retrieving is one 
of the important functions of the hunting 
field or duck blind. 

No dog should be asked to go into icy 
waters to retrieve ducks unless that dog 
be of one of the breeds adapted by nature 
for that purpose. A pointer, setter or 
springer spaniel might do it—but should 
never be called upon for that purpose. 
Duck retrieving requires such a dog as 
the Chesapeake, the Labrador or the Irish 
water spaniel. These are the dogs whose 
coats are of such weight and texture that 
they may brave the icy waters without 
flinching—and without danger. In fact, 
they love to do it. While for upland game, 
any intelligent dog which you may de- 
sire to use and train is satisfactory for 
the purpose—all dependent upon the 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


RETRIEVERS AND RETRIEVING 


HE immediate acquisition of game 


If, therefore, you want a finished retriever, 
dependable in any circumstances, it will 
be well to consider a course of training 
along lines of one of the so-called “force” 
systems. 

As good an object as any w ith which to 
teach retrieving is an ordinary corncob, 
for it is light, easily grasped, inoffensive 
to the taste, and replaceable quickly when 
soiled. Some use a glove or a hand-made 
padded object. These, however, rapidly 
absorb saliva and become objectionable 
and offensive when soiled. Having secured 
your corncob (or several of them), adjust 
the training collar to the dog’s neck with 
the running free end on the upper side 
and attach a short, stout cord thereto, 
Grasp this close to the ring with the right 
hand and hold the corncob with the left 
and in front of the dog’s nose in such a 
position that he surely sees it. Give the 
command “fetch” in an ordinary tone of 
voice and accompany this command by 
pressure on the collar, a slight jerk if 
necessary. If the dog opens his mouth, 
which he will, instantly and gently place 
the cob between his teeth, slackening the 
pressure of the collar at the same time. 
Hold your left hand under his mouth to 
see that he keeps it closed on the cob. 
Patiently soothe any fears he may have 
and induce him to hold the cob steadily. 
Caress him if he holds it well. Any dog is 
very susceptible to kindness and praise, 

After the pupil has held the cob for a 
few minutes, remove it and wait a little 





A HIGHLY REPRESENTATIVE POINTER BITCH 
Ruby’s Ruby by Champion Stylish Touchstone out of Ruby Pohic. Owner: E. L Porter, Sweet Spring, Missouri 


proper training backed by natural heritage. 
Retrieving parents reproduce themselves. 

While many dogs take to retrieving 
quite naturally, starting usually in the 
spirit of play, the most reliable retriever 
day in and day out will usually prove to 
be one which has been taught by one of 
the several “force” systems. From many 
standpoints the word “force” as used is a 
misnomer. Certainly it is if it leaves the 
impression that any brutality is involved. 
The implication is merely that the dog 
has received a very definite set of lessons 
—insistent and regular instruction—and 
his training is not left so much to chance 
as in the case of dogs which show a 
natural instinct to retrieve and whose 
traits in this connection are not developed 
along definite, scientific and insistent lines, 


while before repeating the performance. 
Above all, do not hurry—in this or any 
other lesson, Repeat the performance after 
a slight rest period but do not continue the 
first lesson too long. Go over this same 
lesson from day to day for several days 
before proceeding further. Keep it up until 
the dog will open his mouth promptly 
when you hold the cob before it and give 
him the command to “fetch.” Teach him 
to hold and carry the cob reliably without 
mouthing it. And before saying anything 
else I should mention right here that 
all these early retrieving lessons should 
be given indoors. Anything you want to 
teach a dog should always be done when 
he is not distracted by outside influences. 
Outdoors there is too much opportunity 
for his attention to be diverted. What you 
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need is undivided attention and this can 
best be accomplished if you will select for 
your purpose a good-sized room, whether 
in a barn or elsewhere, so that the dog 
may give you and your instruction his 
undivided attention. Especially should you 
avoid having spectators present, and it 
goes without saying that the room should 
be well ventilated. One advantage of the 
room is that it will help to keep the dog 
from any ideas of escaping or avoiding the 
discipline he is to undergo. 

As the weather gets warmer, the best 
time for giving retrieving instructions is 
either in the evening or early morning. 
Uhder no circumstances should the les- 
son be continued until the dog is mani- 
festly discouraged under the restraint of 
discipline. Never end a lesson abruptly or 
with punishment. When you are about to 
conclude the instruction for the day, lead 
him around a few minutes, praise and re- 
assure him, and then take off the train- 
ing collar, thus concluding the lesson 
pleasantly. 


HOULD the dog show great tendencies 

toward an uncontrollably hard mouth, 
this fault should be corrected at once. Pre- 
pare a device as follows: Through a piece 
of soft wood about the size of a corncob, 
drive some wrought nails and clinch the 
ends around the outside of it. Put in 
enough so that he cannot grasp the wood 
without somewhere touching the nails 
with his teeth. After grasping it once 
harshly he may afterwards refuse to 
retrieve it. If so, force him to do it just 
as you began the lesson with the cob. 
All dogs have an intense dislike of closing 
their teeth on a hard substance. This 
device will enable you, after a bit of con- 
stant use, to effect tenderness in retriev- 


ing. 

Thites taught the dog to open his 
mouth promptly to the order of “fetch,” 
the next stage is to teach him to step for- 
ward and grasp the cob, In this lesson you 
need several feet of stout cord attached to 
the training collar, so that the dog is free 
to step forward when he hears the “order. 
You hold the cob a few inches in front of 
the dog’s mouth and on a level with it, 
where he may both readily see and grasp 
the object. Give the order to “fetch,” 
exerting the necessary pressure on the 
collar at the same time and in a forward 
direction toward the cob, thus assisting 
him to grasp it. The moment the cob is 
in his mouth, the collar must be instantly 
slackened. Be deliberate and praise the 
dog when he has done well. Continue such 
lessons in this manner until he will, with- 
out the pressure of the collar, step for- 
ward promptly and grasp the cob to the 
order of “fetch.” 

At this juncture of the early lessons, 
the dog may continue holding the cob 
when you wish him to release it, being 
apprehensive that, if it is not in his mouth, 
the pressure of the force coilar may fol- 
low. Reassure him kindly every time he 
surrenders it to command. If he will not 
let go promptly upon order, grasp the 
end of the cob in the left hand, but do 
not pull strongly on it. It is unwise to 
take it by direct force. When you have 
grasped the end of the cob with your left 
hand, command him to “give.” Be pre- 
pared, if he refuses, to step on the toes of 
his forefoot. Use just enough pressure on 
his foot to force him to open his mouth— 
and this will require but little. After a 
few repetitions, he should surrender the 
cob instantly without punishment when 
the order to “give” is issued by you. 

f you twirl the cob temptingly and 
playfully before the dog’s nose, he may 
follow it in play and attempt to grasp it. 
It is a distinct gain if he will do so. Then 


he can be taught in a few lessons to pick 
up the cob. But too much playfulness 
should not be encouraged. The lessons 
should not lose the character of discipline. 
If too much playfulness is permitted, the 
force system will have no advantage over 
natural retrieving. 

Having trained the dog so that he will 
step forward to grasp the cob as ordered, 
the next stage is to teach him to lower 
his head to grasp it. This is accomplished 
simply by the process of gradually lower- 
ing the cob, at first only two or three 
inches at a time, so that the change of 
position is not too suddenly radical. If 





HIS CONSTANT COMPANION 
W. E. Hookway, of Syracuse, New York, and his 
English setter dog, Oh Boy 


you can tempt the dog with the cob, by 
holding it in front of his nose, it should 
be easy to induce him to follow it as it 
is lowered. If the dog takes kindly to this 
new lesson, he will sometimes even pick up 
the cob from the floor after a very few 
attempts, particularly if you are tactful 
and do not proceed in too much of a hurry. 
A dog which is really anxious to please 
requires very little punishment and there 
may not be any perceptible stages in his 
progress; in most instances the successive 
stages have to be formally and thoroughly 
observed. The dog requires time and 
schooling to comprehend his lessons. 
Hurrying him faster than he can compre- 
hend or remember simply results in loss 
of time in the end. 


T last the dog will pick up the cob 
























Ken-I-Ration has 
proved its value in 
millions of homes. 
It contains just the 
proper amounts of 
meat, cereal, cod 
liver oil, etc., for 
regular feeding. 
It’sconvenienttoo. 
Sold by dealers 
who handle quality 
products, 

Send a Ken-L-Ration 


label for new 32- e 
on dogs to atid 


Chappel Bros. Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, ILL 








LOOK 


Training—Setters and Pointers 


For High Grade “Shooting Dogs.” For Real 
Sportsmen. My specialty. My reference—High 
Grade Sportsmen, Some near you. Write me 
your troubles. 
Eastern States’ 
A. H. STACKPOLE 


Most Successful Trainer 
West Lebanon, Maine 








ENGLISH SETTERS— 


Llewellin-Lavarac strain. Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince 
Rodney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk Il, Eugene's Ghost. 35 youngsters 
born fall and early spring from matings that are 
proven producers of Show and Field qualities. Some 
blue and orange beltons. Perfect development and 
condition guaranteed, Setters only and of the highest 
class. $40. and $50. each. 

E. B. Melntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

(Telephone Kensington 245W) 





IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and grown dogs 
ENGLISH SETTERS 


d 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


All high class stock of excellent type and breeding. 
W. J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 


A few choice 











when he is ordered to “fetch,” provid- | 


ed it is held on the floor; but if the hand is 
removed, he may at first make mistakes. 
He has previously been guided by follow- 


ing the hand. He may still follow the | 


hand, which results in confusion if the 
hand is not associated with the cob. By 
keeping the hand close to the cob, after the 
latter has been placed on the floor, the dog 


is induced to pick it up. Finally, after | 


many repetitions, he should gradually dis- 


associate the hand with the movements of 
the cob and learn to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the latter. 

It must be admitted that it is some- 
times difficult to persuade certain dogs to 


lower their heads. Some may be excep- | 


tionally obstinate in this respect. Force is 
the only answer to such cases. You must 
compel obedience. This means that you 


NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky | 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents, 











TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
’. and Old Country blood-lines. Also some springer 
spaniel puppies of great merit. Best breeding; shoot- 
ing and show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on 
game. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


Hungarian Partridges. 
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BEst seller ever known! | 





(Author of *‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”* 


Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


etc.) 


Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield’s Pride— 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard 


ash—Tony 


Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No boo 


on 


dog training has ever created such an enormous and 


world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 


a 


dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a toom, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 


TO 


REAK OUR oG. 


Descriptive anv Picturep Cuapters on Inexpen- 


SIV 


e Kennet Maxinc anv Traininc APPLIANCES; 


also Simpte Doc Docrtorine. 


1 


Book (paper COVES) -..eerrsceereeeeeseree 


year sub. to Frecv & Srream LS FOR 


sf °3.00 


Total $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


CORR rccancevssinemenees 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field 
and Stream, contributes a week- 
ly column to POPULAR DOGS 


Sample copy 15 cents 


$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 

















ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of this and 
previous issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 
any original. 

Paintings by master artists 
make attractive den, office or 
club room decorations. 














must be firm. It doesn’t mean that you 
must be rough, 

After the dog will pick up the cob, it 
may next be thrown a foot or two in front 
of him. Then give him the order to 
“fetch.” In this lesson a longer check 
cord is required. If the dog doesn’t move 
forward to the order, give him a jerk 
to start him forward and at the same 
time repeat the order. If the previous 
stages of the training have been hurried 
over too rapidly, or imperfectly taught, the 
effect will be more manifest now than at 
any previous stage. It may even be neces- 
sary to return to some prior stage of the 
development and begin all over again a 
progressive repetition. If the dog has been 
properly prepared up to this point, it 
should be easy. This lesson should be 
thoroughly and regularly given, until the 
dog is reliably trained to fetch the object 
promptly without the use of the collar. 

Then he should be given practice on a 
dead bird. If he shows any tendency to be 
hard-mouthed with this, you may tie 
some ten-penny nails to the bird, which 
may be removed after he begins to pick 
it up and carry it tenderly. 

When he will retrieve the dead bird 
well, which may require a number of 
special lessons, he may next be taken to 
the yard or even an open field for practice. 
Be sure that you have him under control, 
for if the pupil once learns that he may 
effect his escape from discipline by using 
his heels, you will but give yourself a new 
problem in control before the training in 
retrieving can proceed. 

All dog training should be clear and 
free from confusion of any kind. Waters, 
in his book, relates a case in point. He 
tells of having observed a trainer who was 
earnest and industrious, but not wise. 
Waters says: “The cob was thrown out. 
The dog would start for it, and just before 
reaching it, the trainer would give the 
sharp command ‘Drop.’ The dog was thus 
checked and confused; he did not know 
which order to obey. If he did not drop 
he was punished; and if he did drop he 
was then ordered to ‘Fetch.’ When he 
started to obey he was again ordered to 
‘Drop.’ It is hardly necessary to add that 
the lessons were largely made up of vio- 
lence and confusion. When the error of 
his method was pointed out to him, this 
trainer made rapid and easy progress 
teaching one thing thoroughly at a time.” 


N° slovenly obedience should be ac- 
cepted. Some men are satisfied if the 
dog brings the bird in and drops it close 
by. Do not accept such a performance, but 
insist that the dog complete his task. If 
you start slowly to walk away from him, 
this will often assist in inducing him to 
bring the bird in a direct line to you. 

After your dog will “fetch” reliably, 
keep on continuing the lessons for many 
weeks so that the training will be indeli- 
bly imprinted upon his memory, and also 
to the end that perfect and prompt obedi- 
ence may be established. He will then be- 
come so habituated to the work that dis- 
obedience or shirking never enters his 
mind. 

In time, you may venture upon varia- 
tions from the regular formality with a 
view to developing the dog’s intelligence. 
The cob may be shown to him and then 
thrown into bushes or tall grass, where 
he cannot see it, thereby forcing him to 
use his nose in finding it. The dog should 
learn to exercise a close watchfulness, this 
becoming an especially valuable trait later 
on in the case of marking down birds 
which fall to the gun in the hunting fields. 

After you have done away with the cob, 
top off the training by using dead birds 
and perfect the dog in reliability in fetch- 
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ing and carrying. You may even school 
him to carry dead birds steadily to heel, 
You might drop a bird unobserved by the 
dog, but do it so that he will pass close 
and have a chance to smell it. Praise him 
highly if he picks it up. If he sniffs jt 
but passes on, you should pretend to find 
it yourself and your manner should give 
evidence of pleasure at discovering such a 
prize, so that the dog’s interest and desire 
to emulate may be aroused. Then require 
the dog to retrieve it. This program 
should be repeated from time to time, un- 
til the dog will fetch a bird to a certainty 
when he runs across one accidentally. The 
result of this should be the bringing in of 
many dead or wounded birds of which the 
hunter may not have been aware. 


S before mentioned, always insist on a 
perfect retrieve to hand. If you have 
adopted the method of giving him re- 
wards, do not permit him to hurry through 
his work or half do it, in his eagerness 
to get the reward. Insist on having every 
detail properly observed. Nothing is more 
annoying in practical work than the act 
of the dog in dropping a bird brought 
halfway in, or dropping the bird on the 
opposite side of a creek; or, when a 
wounded bird is dropped, necessitating a 
chase and retrieve on the part of the 
shooter, or another retrieve of the same 
bird on the part of the dog. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
TRAINING A PUPPY 


Ques.—Some time ago I wrote you asking 
he advice in choosing a pup from a litter of 
rish setters that I had reared, and your advice 
substantiated my theory—that one is apt to have 
better results from his dogs if he banks on in- 
dividual characteristics, instead of allowing him. 
self to be swayed or influenced too much by the 
shape of a dog’s head, even though it is con- 
sidered the index. And now I am more than 
happy to relate that our judgment is vindicated, 
he pup I retained is now seven months old, 
and she is hunting—really hunting, not idle 
chasing. She is already stanchly pointing. To- 
day I iad the pleasure of witnessing my pointer 
five years old backing her on two points, and to 
my great surprise, the pup pulled the unexpected 
by_nicely backing the pointer on three occasions, 
It seems to me that the performance of this 
pup is quite extraordinary. It has never been 
my pleasure to witness an equal to this pup at 
her age. She showed an inclination to chase when 
I walked in to flush birds under her point, but 
I have just about corrected this, I have not per- 
mitted it when I was able to avoid it. I know 
also that certain books on how to train a bird 
dog suggest that you allow your dog to chase 
until a year old or more. I can see no objective 
in this, if the dog shows a naturally keen desire 
to hunt. It is supposed to instill them with 
greater desire to hunt, but why should one allow 
a fault.to develop that must later be corrected’ 
I also know it is very natural for a pup to 
chase flushed birds, so they should not be pun- 
ished for it when too young, but I find it a lot 
easier on both yourself and dog to avoid the 
development of these faults than to go through 
the process of correcting them later on. 

I find a pup a lot more tractable than an old 
dog, and for that reason a lot more pliable than 
the older stock. I presume that you have tried 
to teach a five-year-old dog a new trick. It's 
—_ quite difficult and not always worth the 

rt. 


effort. 

I should appreciate your opinion on this mat- 
ter; taking the individual into consideration, do 
you think I should allow her to chase? 

Lewis H. Bisnop. 


Ans.—I note you bring up the thought that 
you don’t see any good in permitting a puppy to 
do something upon which he simply has to be 
corrected later. There is something in that—but, 
on the other hand, a dog will learn in time that 
he cannot catch the birds—that unsteadiness gains 
nothing—and when you finally do come to the 
pont of desiring to get him down to steadiness, 

don’t believe much harm will have been ac- 
| eee by letting him chase a bit in his early 

lays. 

An important thing always is to let them learn 
as much as they can for themselves—always to 
keep the hunting desire keen. If you lose noth- 
ing from these standpoints, certainly you arent 
making any mistake in asking the puppy 1% 
remain steady at flush or shot even in the early 
days. You are the one to decide the issue 
cause you are right on the ground and can use 
your own yatgment according to what you a 
tually see at first hand. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Edited by Horace MircHeLy 


ELECTRICAL QUAIL 


OG racing has its electrical rabbits 

and now the game-breeding in- 

dustry has placed electrical quail 

on a firm, practical foundation. 
Except for the name, however, these two 
creatures of the current are quite different. 
Electrical quail are birds that have been 
hatched and brought to maturity by elec- 
tricity. 

William B. Coleman, grand master of 
quail, has developed a system for mass 
production of first-class birds that is 
superior to any other I have seen. He 
says that even now, his work is still in 
the experimental stage, but it has been 
tested long enough so it can be recom- 
mended to all who are in a position to 
use it. Both large- and small-scale opera- 
tors will find in it some- 
thing eminently worthy 
of study. 

By the elimination of 
live foster mothers the 
work has been made 
more efficient and eco- 
nomical, It eliminates 
the chance that domes- 
tic fowl may carry con- 
tagion to the quail. The 
expense of the bantam 
flock maintenance disap- 
pears. Quail raising em- 
erges as a true busi- 
ness. 

Both dwarf and mam- 
moth electric incubators 
have been used success- 
fully. The former is a 
box-type machine made 
to set on a table or other 
firm support, while the 
latter needs a concrete 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











No exact instructions of management 
can be given here, for details vary with 
the make of machine used, and sometimes 
with individual incubators. Basing calcu- 
lations on the handling of chicken eggs, 
from five to fifteen per cent more moisture 
is required and from one to two extra 
daily turning of the eggs. Those who wish 
to follow where Mr. Coleman has led will 
necessarily have to experiment with their 
own machine to determine the finer points. 





an important factor, for he does not have 
the early cold weather that retards growth 
and kills insects farther north, In southern 
Maine, the practical limit for hatching is 
early in August. 

William Coleman's system of caring for. 
his stock and feeding his young birds is 
essentially the same as has been advocated 
previously in this Department. Realizing 
the value of specially prepared rations, 
we have both proven that ordinary com- 
mercial poultry rations are as productive 
of good results, with the added advantage 
of lowered costs. White Oak maintains a 
small herd of cows to furnish clabber for 
both growing and adult bob-whites. Clab- 
ber is, as you may already know, nothing 
but coagulated sour milk. It is fed in 
dishes and a plentiful supply is placed 
before the birds all the time. 

As soon as the newly 
hatched bob-whites are 
thoroughly dried and 
ready for exercise, they 
are taken in covered 
baskets to brooders that 
are the special invention 
of this ingenious wizard 
of game breeding. 


E have all noticed 

that game birds 
reared under methods 
successful with ordinary 
chicks have a listless, 
dried- out appearance. 
The feathers of both 
ringnecks and quail in a 
chick brooder fail to 
break their nibs proper- 
ly. The sheath of the 
feather seems difficult to 
break and thus develops 
farther up the quill than 


floor, and looks like a Thomas J. Reed of Chincoteague, Virginia, a prominent breeder of Canada _ it should, The plumage 


tremendous washing 
machine or Turkish 
bath cabinet. Each is a regular stock 
model from the factory of a famous maker 
of incubators for poultry. 

Although the smaller machine looks like 
a toy, it is far from that, as results over 
several years conclusively show. The 
mammoth was constructed to hold 3072 
chicken eggs. Special trays had to be pro- 
vided for the tiny quail eggs and there is 
room for about six thousand of these. The 
entire machine is not set at once. Hatches 
run in relays, coming off within a few 
days after three weeks of incubation. A 
fresh lot of eggs is added every week. 


geese and call ducks 


Trials of three different makes of small 
incubators three years ago, at White Oak 
Quail Farm, brought hatches of 72%, 80%, 
and 82% respectively. The temperature of 
the incubating compartment is run slightly 
under that used for the eggs of domestic 
laying hens; and this holds true for any 
type of incubator. 

“Fertility and hatchability hold up well 
right through the season,” Mr. Coleman 
told me. “In fact I consider the late 
hatched birds fully equal to those that 
come out in May and June.” In this re- 
spect his location in Virginia is probably 


is rough and often hard, 

lacking the soft downi- 
ness of birds raised on the ground with 
bantams. 

Every poultryman knows that experts 
advise against dampness in the brooder 
house as fatal to the chicks. And sports- 
men are well aware that exceptionally wet 
breeding seasons nearly always mean a 
smaller number of wild birds. Dry seasons 
normally are expected to put an increased 
number of young birds into the woods 
and fields. 

Balancing these facts, Mr. Coleman 
made plans for an entirely new type of 
brooder heater. The first model needed 
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SAVE MONEY on NETTING 


Why pay high prices on wire netting? 
Buy direct from Crown at wholesale. 
Big saving. Highest quality. Crown 
sells all kinds of wire netting, fenc- 
ing, and steel angle construction ma- 
terials for bird and animal enclos- 
ures. Complete stocks at convenient 
shipping points save freight—insure 
prompt delivery. Get more for your 


money. Deal with Crown. Write for 
latest catalogue. 


Crown Iron 
Works Co. 


1150 Tyler St, N. E, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
811-M Graybar Bldg. 
New York City 


PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for choice hardy north- 
ern-reared Chinese- Mongolian Ringneck 
breeding stock for immediate delivery, also 
guaranteed eggs for delivery beginning April 
15th. Top quality birds and eggs, covered by 
broad guarantee of satisfaction and offered 
at conservative prices. Liberal discount on 
early orders. Write or wire your needs. 
Rearing bulletin 10 cts., free with orders. 
Green Mountain Pheasantry, Richford, Vt. 





BOB WHITE QUAIL 
February, March, April 


DR. FRANK KENT 


IMPORTER SINCE 1915 
(Not a Dissatisfied Customer.) 


EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 











WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 


306 Weatherly Blidg., Portland, Oregon. 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, 
English Ringneck, afid Blackneck Phea- 
sants. California Valley Quail, and Fancy 
Pheasants. We have young birds now for 
fall delivery. Eggs in season. Your cor- 
respondence invited. 











SMALL GENUINE ENGLISH 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
5201 Harrison & Murdock St. 





SPECIAL PRICES ON 


CALLS 


Mated pairs Canada Geese. Mallard breeding 
stock for preserves. Attract most all varieties 
of wild ducks to your private ponds. Live and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Prices upon request. 














Ringnecks, Eggs & Day Old Chicks 


FINEST SELECTED BREEDERS 

$3.00 per hen $2.00 per cock 
Booking orders for eggs, April and May, 1l5c each. 
June 10c each in lots of 15 eggs or more. Our egg 
tests have always shown better than 95% fertile. We 
ship only selected eggs 

Chicks May & June 35c¢ each. July 3c 
lots of 10 or more. We guarantee live delivery. 


7 GAME FARM 
W. Baily Jr., Mor. 


each 


SOUT 
Morehead City, 
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EGGS } Pen raised Northern Bob White Quail. 


from ( 2 yr. old Ringneck Pheasants. 


FOR SHIPMENT THIS SPRING. Are booking or- 
ders now, and will be pleased to receive inquiries 
for prices. Have also 300 1931 RINGNECKS left 
for sale at very reasonable price. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 








W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 














FOR SALE 
BROOK & BROWN TROUT 


All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Standard Prices 
Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
* Poy Station, N.Y.0. & W. Ry. 














P. Oo. dress: Merriewold, Suilivan Co., N. Y. 
— 

















improving. The second, the revised edi- 
tion, was exactly what was wanted. Pre- 
vious brooder stoves had emphasized dry- 
ness—which was essential to the health of 
chickens. The new article combined con- 
stant electrical heat with moisture con- 
trol. Experiments had proven that the dry- 
ness of the plumage of game birds reared 
in ordinary brooders was caused by a lack 
of humidity. Of course, this could be pro- 
vided by sprinkling the gravel of the 
brooder floor with a hose, but this brings 


< 





William B. Coleman and his electric 
brooder heater 


considerable bother and a certain amount 
of danger if the brood is hit by the water. 
In the Coleman heater, there is a pan 
up under the metal canopy where the birds 
cannot enter it. The top of the heater is 
the cover to this pan and in it is a small 
amount of water with a sponge, to assist 
evaporation. Directly below the pan, and 
within a protector of small mesh cellar- 
window wire, is a heating unit that does 
not give forth light. This item was pro- 
cured only with considerable difficulty. 
A great number of electrical appliance 
manufacturers were canvassed before such 
a fitting could be located. The fault of 
other electric brooders is that their heat- 
ing-unit lights the space under the canopy 
and arouses a desire on the part of the 
birds to crowd closely around it. Using an 
ordinary light bulb inside a tin can in- 
creases the danger of fire or unexpected 
short-circuiting of the line. 


HE whole contraption is set on legs 

sufficiently high for the birds to get 
under it easily. Each unit is placed in a 
brood coop for fifteen quail, and also set on 
legs about four feet from the ground. The 
fore-part is approximately two feet wide 
by six long, and eighteen inches high. It is 
floored and covered with wire netting with 
three meshes to the inch. This is to allow 
all droppings to fall clear of the coop and 
eradicate any danger of infection from 
this source. The rear portion of the coop 
is about two feet square, entirely of boards, 
with a floor of the same kind of wire 
netting, that is over a removable drawer. 
The latter is kept covered with sand for 


frequent and thorough cleaning. 


The brooder itself is in the rear of this 
compartment, connected to the main sup- 
ply of current for the particular row in 
which the individual coop is placed. On 
the side of the first coop, nearest the “big 
house” of the plantation, is a red light 


that burns constantly when the brooders 
are in operation and gives 


immediate 
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i raising. CHIN 
in FINCHTLLA ond 
backed by eighteen years of service 


BIG kig'e 
raising an an 


US on contract backed . -o 

P ROF ITS erodects ——- LI, 5, 

WE PAY you ‘$1. 00. TO $6.50 EACH 
ee ay a a 

STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 1 16BHolmes Park, Mo, 











PHEASANT EGGS | 


From farthest north, large, hardy, 
Mongolian-Ringneck strain, bred to 
withstand Wisconsin winters. Selected 


April and May eggs, 110 for $16.00, June 
and July $13.00. Express prepaid. Fertil- 
ity and safe delivery guaranteed. 

Sportsman's Pheasant Association, Eau Claire, Wis. 








RINGNECKS 


Healthy, strong and full winged for breeders 
or for stocking. Prices reasonable. Any quan- 
tity. Ornamental pheasants. Japanese silkie 
and buff cochins bantams. Now booking or- 
ders for pheasant and bantam eggs. 
Native Bob White Quail 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fitch, Karakul ‘Sheep, etc. 
Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. $1.00 per 
year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 











WV FEED THE DUCKS | 


Attract them to your place with my Wild 
Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond Weed 
—the three best foods. 

Do you want me to personally visit your duck 
ponds this spring? 








Write me for information 
ING D. ROBERTS Waterlily P. 0., N. P | 


All varieties of Pheasants, Quails and Partridges 
Ornamental and Buff Cochin and 
Game Ducks Silkie Bantams 


ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock, eggs, breeding pens, feed and supplies 
(NOTE: Due to time and money involved last year 
answering letters with questions, we ask you to 
enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— 
self-addressed envelope only.) 




















MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. F, Warner, publisher of 
Field & Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











**Game-Farming”’ 
BY HORACE MITCHELL 


A text-book telling how to raise Pheasants, Quail, 
Wild Ducks, & Ornamental Birds by the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods. Completely illustrated 
with photographs. 


$2.50 per copy, posta 

Send orders to: Maley ul mene Company, 
Dept. K, Box Portsmouth, N. H. 
Or purchase through your own bookstore 
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warning, night and day, should trouble 
occur, During the spring and summer, 
there is always some one wide awake at 
White Oak. : i 

William Coleman says, “Quail breeding 

ys well when a reasonable number of 
birds are raised. We cannot begin to sup- 
ply the demand. In 1930 we sold over 
3.400 birds before the first of October. 
They were ‘covey-run’; that is, we sold 
them in lots of about fifteen just as they 
came from the brooders. In 1931 we had 
more orders than we could fill and 1932 
looks as if the supply would still hold 
much below the demand.” 

Two people besides Mr. Coleman have 
been responsible for the success of White 
Oak—Edwin G. Baetjer, attorney of 
Baltimore, who backs the enterprise, and 
Mrs. Coleman who makes it possible for 
her famous husband to carry on his work 
under agreeable living conditions. The 
sportsmen who thrill at the rise of the 
covey, whose hearts beat faster as they 
hear the cock quail whistling in the grass, 
owe much to these three. 


SELLING FEATHERS 


O YOU know that you can make 

a considerable profit from one of the 
by-products of game—and ornamental- 
bird breeding? Feathers of the proper 
kind, in good condition, find a ready sale 
for the manufacture of artificial flies for 
fishing and the decoration of women’s 
hats. Almost every woman is a prospec- 
tive customer for this by-product in the 
propagation of wild and semi-domesti- 
cated species in captivity. Turn this 
otherwise wasted item into money. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MARKETING RINGNECKS 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor: 

My wife and I have been raising ringneck 
pheasants for the past two years and have had 
above the average success with them but no suc- 
cess whatever in finding a market for them. This 
has been the case with all of the breeders in this 
part of the country, many of whom are not plan- 
ning to raise them any more. We have about 
decided to devote our entire time and farm to 
Virginia bob-white quail. If I do say it myself, 
our pheasants are the nicest birds have yet 
seen any place, not excepting the State Game 
Farm of North Carolina. 

» W. B. Barrow, North Carolina. 


_ Ans.—You fail to mention your sales efforts 
in regard to the pheasants. Many of the smaller 
breeders are complaining of few sales. Some of 
them go so far as to blame competition of larger 
and better established breeders. Municipal game 
farms should justly bear a portion of the blame. 
The state propagates birds and thus invades the 
rights of individuals to earn a legal livelihood. 
The United States Government does not operate 
its own mines and mills for the manufacture of 
steel for battleships. 

lowever, in many cases, the real cause of 
slack trade in the game-breeding business is lack 
of energy on the part of the owners. Man 
people make little or no effort to sell their stoc 
and find fault because every sportsman’s asso- 
ciation does not lay a concrete road to their 
doors, 

Let me know what you have been doing to 
attract trade. Perhaps I can help you. Your 
experience with the pheasants should not be 
wasted, 

Game-Breepinc Epitor. 


WATERFOWL BREEDING 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

Some people tell me around here that a wild 
Boose has to be of a certain age to hatch young 
ones, while some geese do not lay and set at all. 
1 have raised mallards and small-type English 
callers, with but little success. Does it harm 
wild ducks to have an equal amount of drakes 
with the ducks or is it better to have one drake 
to five hens? 

Meruin Grass, Ohio. 


, Ans.—Yes, a Canada goose does not usually 

ay or set before she is three years old and some 

will hold off longer. 

With mallards and call ducks it is best to have 

only one drake to five females, Unless your pen 

is fairly large each family should be by itself, 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. 








Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of 
game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in 
book. It tells what, when. where and how to plant a permanent 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
Better Hunting and 
to examine plan and ’ 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


free illustrated 
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Buy NORTHERN Birds and 


eggs from Wisconsin's 
largest om farm. Mongolian, English, Reeves, Golden, 
Am it Pheasants. Northern Bobwhite Quail, 
Canada Geese, Call Ducks. 


BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 











DUNBAR GAME FARM 
FREMONT, INDIANA 


Order now for Spring Delivery of ringneck eggs 
from hardy northern stock. Fall Delivery of young 
ringneck pheasants ideal for shooting, restocking or 
breeding. Also the new game bird, the Melanistic 
Mutant. All birds field reared. Live delivery and 
Satisfaction. 


QUALITY IN QUANTITY 


















Attract them next Fall 


BIG 
DISCOUNTS RICE 


Plant Now! Ducks Need It 


Expert planting advice free. 


LL’s 


AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


378 D BLK, 








| RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
Quality breeding stock 
Baby chicks in season 
Eggs $2.50 per dozen 

J. J. LAREW, Mocksville, N. C. 












California (also called Peacock Partridge) 
V. ll for replenishing your cover, for 
alley beautifying your estate. $40.00 


per dozen (6 matched pair) delivered 
to you. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Gamey, ornate, crested, 
and adaptable to varying climates and 
covers. Full directions for care and 
planting with each shipment. Malibu 
Quail Hatchery, 614 Walden Road, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
. 


Quail 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 
Have W 
Grand Show Championship 
(Best Fox in National Show) 
The Last Four Years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Every Fox Sold is Bred by Prize Winners 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially 
certified foundation stock that will produce consecutive 
generations of Prize Winners and High Priced Pelts 
with initial cost and maintenance the same as low or 
average grade of foxes. 


Oldest Ranch in United States 


Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 








Pheasants—Wild Turkeys 


Now booking orders—Pheasant oges for 1932 
on . A m pena. 





May Ist to May 15th per 100 eggs..... .$25.00 
May 15th to May 3i1st per 100 eggs... 
June Ist to June 15th per 100 eggs... 
After june 15th per 100 eggs........ 
Chinese Ringneck eggs same price. 
each. Genuine Wild Turkeys— 
Shooting Preserve reared 















To May ist 40e each 
May... 35e each 
June and after. 30¢ each 
Breeders $10.00 each. Hardy, healthy. Northern 


grown stock reared on our 8000 acre Game Farm 
and Shooting Preserve. 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Lupton Michigan 

















DAVIS-GADSDEN-MINK WIN at six of the 
world’s leading shows in 1930, also in 1931. 
Many professional men are becoming interested 
in this new field for both pleasure and profit 
Write for free folder and details. Davis 
Fur Farms, Ine., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
or C. T. GapspEN, Utica, Montana. 
D. 8. Paer, 

4180 Douglas Rd., New Westminster, B. C. 
Conrap Ov repo, 
ure No. 2, Bergen, Norway, 


. Doren, 
26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London E. C. L. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


from Non-Related Finest Selected Breeding Stock 
for April-May-June Delivery 
Shipped from our large Game Farm in Chester, N. J. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Backed up by our 22 years established reputation 
Julius Loewith Inc., 150 Nassau St., New York 
Largest Importers of Live Game Birds 




















New Squab Book FREE 


Breed PR Rovals, sell rich trade. Raised in 1 month. No mixing 
feed, no night labor, no young to tend. Sell for double chicken 
prices. Grain cheap. Start now. We ship br everyw 
2 on 3 mos. trial, insuring satisfaction. Established 31 yrs. 
Largest business in the w in pigeons and pigeon supplies. 
One customer writes: ‘Squads selling fast, sold all I last 
week, had to turn people away.” er: “Have always 
been successful with chickens but squabs are way ahead of 
them.”’ Write for new free 64-p. . sending four 
cents rtamps for postage, learn how to breed and 
profit by fast plan. New ways, new 


5041 St-. Melrose, Massachusetts 
BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Any quantity in February-March-April; order early. 
Pheasants and Eggs 
Also grey partridges, wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels. 


WILD WATERFOWL 


Various species for restocking, ete. Foods for planting. 
5 Varieties Peafow!l 

Other fancy land and water birds, deer, wild animals. 

Secure my prices before buying anywhere; mention wants. 


Kelly Smith, Box 162, Dept. R, San Antonio, Tex. 

















Bob White Quail 


Wild trapped—Naturally strong, vigorous, 
hardy and alert. Necessary qualities essential 
to birds for stocking quail reserves. 
Our experience assures proper shipments—Standard 
quality—Satisfaction. Pay upon delivery. 
STANDARD BIRD CO. 
Box 40, San Antonio, Texas 











PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for Eggs and Stocking 
Birds, Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst Golden 
and Reeves. Quality Stock, Reasonable Prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 




















Ques. I would like to know how to 
“corn” meat so that it may be kept for a 
period of time. 


Ans. The following corning recipe is 
good: Two gallons of water; four pounds 
of salt; 1%4 pounds of brown sugar; two 
ounces of saltpeter and one-half ounce of 
saleratus. Cut the meat into chunks of 
about six pounds and immerse for eight 
to ten days. 


Ques. What northern bird was known 
years ago as the “Old Logger’, and how 
did it receive this name? 

Ans. The “Old Logger” is the Canada 
jay. It was an old story in northern lum- 
ber camps that, when an old lumberman 
died, his spirit at once took 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


bushes had gone down into the ground 
and added moisture to the soil. Is there 
anything to this theory? 

Ans. Streams that cease to run during 
warm weather may pick up as the winter 
season approaches. Cloudy, foggy weather 
and dews increase moisture to some ex- 
tent. In addition, the length of day is de- 
creasing and vegetation is no longer ac- 
tive. Vegetation dies down and the water 
it uses is available for the soil and, in ad- 
dition, trees and other vegetation which 
retain their leaves do not use nearly so 
much water during the short winter days 
as they do in summer and spring. In other 
words, it is probably the decreased use of 
water by the vegetation that is responsi- 
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hares found and to what length do they 
grow? 

Ans. American polar hares, with a 
maximum length of approximately 23 
inches, are found in Northern Baffin Land 
and the Arctic Island of North America. 
Other varieties of this hare, also known 
as arctic and white hare, are found in 
Greenland, and farther south on the con- 
tinent. 


Ques. Recently, in a popular book, I 
read that glass snakes (the ones that lose 
their tails) exist only in islands of the 
Orient; and also that these lizards do not 
exceed a foot in length. Isn’t it a fact that 
glass snakes are found in the United States? 


Ans. True glass snakes, 





possession of a jay, and if 
the bird was killed the 
spirit died with it. 

Ques. I have often heard 
the expression “left bank of 
the river” used by outdoors- 
men and have read it in 
military books. Which side 
of a stream is considered 
the left side? 


Ans. Standing with the 
face looking down stream, 
the bank on the left hand is 
termed the left bank—that 
on the right, the right 
bank. 


Ques. What parts of the 
bear were those which In- 
dian women were never 
permitted to eat? 

Ans. Among northern 
Indians, the head, heart 
and paws were prohibited 


sateanenage ONE of our readers told us recently that a barnyard 
hen of his hatched out some alligator eggs in Louis- 
iana. What a shock that must have been to the old lady! 


Ques. What animal is it 
* that is said to dig its own 
grave, curl up in it and die? 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





all of which are lizards, ex- 
ist in southern portions of 
the United States, though 
they are smaller than those 
of northern Africa, Europe 
and Asia, where they are 
known to reach a maximum 
length of close to four feet. 


Ques. What animal track 
is often mistaken for the 
track of a raccoon? 


Ans. The groundhog 
track is the one to counter- 
feit the ’coon track most 
closely. However, _ the 
groundhog footprint is 
shorter and shows a fairly 
well-defined thumb, | like 
that of a squirrel. 


Ques. Is there any bird 
in particular that might be 
mistaken for the woodcock? 
If so, kindly describe it. 

Ans. The bird most like- 
ly to be confounded with the 
woodcock is probably the 
Wilson’s snipe, in those lo- 








Ans. This is a fairly com- 
mon popular belief with 
reference to the groundhog or woodchuck. 


Ques. Does the common persimmon 
tree grow in Pennsylvania? 

Ans, Yes, it is common in the eastern 
and southern parts of the state and is also 
reported from the southwestern end of 
the state. 


Ques. Is it a fact that a squirrel will 
invariably cut through the thin side of a 
butternut, closest to the meat? Why? 

Ans. It is claimed that the squirrel is 
able to do this because of its extremely 
acute sense of smell. If this sense is so 
highly developed, it would also explain 
why squirrels will discard a nut with bad 
kernels. 


Ques. During the past summer and fall, 
we had a severe drought and several 
creeks ceased to run; then in November 
they commenced to run again (though 
feebly), without any apparent reason, for 
there was no rainfall in this or the adjoin- 
ing states, and the drought continued. 
What was the cause of the creeks com- 
mencing to run again? Old settlers say it 
was because the sap in the trees and 


ble for the increased flow of streams, 
rather than the retreat of the sap. 


Ques. Do woodchucks climb trees? 

Ans. In case of emergency they are 
fairly agile climbers and have been noted 
among limbs of low branching trees. 


Ques. To decide an argument among 
some members of our club, which has the 
shortest tail, the bobcat or the Canada 
lynx? 

Ans. The Canada lynx. 


Ques. Does a snake touch or feel things 
with its forked tongue? If not, what is it 
used for? 

Ans. Dr. Ditmars in Reptiles of the 
IVorld states that it does. Others claim 
that the tongue is an organ of intelligence ; 
that it is sensitive to air waves and vibra- 
tions; that it is a decoy to attract prey; 
that it is vibrated for the purpose of warn- 
ing; and that it serves to attract the at- 
tention of prey from the bodily movement 
of the snake itself. 


Ques. In what particular localities of 
the far north are the American polar 


calities where both are 
found. The wings of this 
snipe are barred with black and white, 
its throat and breast speckled and its 
abdomen white, while the wings and lower 
parts of the woodcock are of a reddish 
brown. 


Ques. Do squirrels store up mushrooms 
for the winter? 


Ans. Yes. 


Ques. How many eggs does the para- 
sitical cowbird lay in the nest of another 
bird? 

Ans. Observation indicates that, nor- 
mally, the bird deposits only one of its eggs 
in another bird’s nest for hatching. 


Ques. Out here in the West, I have 
heard reference made to a small animal 
called the “ammo”. What is its real 
name ? 

Ans. The ammo is the antelope chip- 
munk, 


Ques. What is the Oswego tea plant? 

Ans. It is an American mint with very 
bright, scarlet flowers, and it is also 
known as the American bee, rose, low, r 
or scarlet balm, and the Indian’s plume. 
































WINCHESTER 
SUPER VV SPEED 


The newest development 
in long range, ultra speed, 
high power .22’s. With 
over 25% greater velocity 
and dealing a blow of 60% 
greater power (average), 
they strike like a sledge 
hammer. Flatter trajec- 
tory. Greater accuracy. 
Longer range. For all 
small game. Adapted to 
all standard rifles, pistols 
and revolvers. Staynless 
ne-teppentios 

ullets .22 Short —.22 
Long —.22 Long Rifle — 
fil ) .22 W. R. F. Solid 
me bullet or hollow 
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DDED to everything which made it the “best rifle 
A seller” of 1931, Model 60 now brings you these 
new features: 

1—Well shaped finger grooves in fore-arm—easier, 
sure grip—real addition to appearance of arm. 
2— Positive ejector—withdraws shell and throws it clear 
of rifle. 
3—Chromium plated bolt, bolt handle and trigger— 
rustproof, smooth-working. 
4—Safety firing pin —when in safety position rifle 
cannot be Scand And when gun is cocked 
bolt cannot be opened. 
5—Genuine full size black walnut stock and fore-arm. 
Model 60 is indeed “every inch a Winchester.” Its 
beautiful balance—one of the outstanding features of 
this arm—is due to the scientific selection of just the 
right length of barrel for the size and weight of the 
stack —a barrel that admirably combines high accu- 
racy without sacrifice of velocity. 
Model 60 is chambered for .22 Short, .22 Long and 
.22 Long Rifle and is designed to handle adequately 
the new high power .22 rim fire ammunition as well 
as the regular .22’s. It is strong, safe and an arm that 
will instantly appeal to any man or boy. 
Look it over at your dealer’s. You will see that it’s 
the greatest value ever in a single-shot bolt-action .22. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Makers of Guns and Ammunition ¢ Flashlights and Batteries 
Fishing Tackle © Ice and Roller Skates * Cutlery * Tools 
All Winchester Quality 
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Fisherman’s Luck? Say—when the BIG Fellow strikes your 
lure—Hard—then breaks water—and yards of line zip through 
your reel—and every drop of blood runs riot through your 
veins—you eagerly bend all your skill and strategy—to land 
the rod-bending, water-whipping beauty! And, through it all, 
your Creek Chub Lure holds fast! 


THE NEW “SUCKER” MINNOW 










No. 3900 


2 3 
Weight, *4 oz. Price, $1.00 


Length, 3'/2 in. 
Just like a real live Common Sucker 


slow, rolling wiggle! 


THE NEW 
BEETLE 


No. 3850 
Price, $1.00 


Body, 24 in. 
Weight, 4 oz. 


Made to represent a “Water Beetle” this 
new lure travels quite deep when reeled 
or trolled moderately fast. Can not revolve 
or twist the line and is one of few lures 
with nonfouling hooks extended in rear 
with spinners for “short biters’”, The 


all game fish 
small mouth bass. 








And it gets the “Big Fish’—because it 


that’s used everywhere—for Pike and runs only a few inches below the sur- 
Muskellunge—for Bass and other game face and over the tops of underwater 
fish—this new Creek Chub “Sucker’— weed beds—the favorite lurking place 
made in just the right size for easy for Muskellunge! Made in two finishes 
casting—accurately imitates a_ live No. 3900Y, Natural Yellow 

sucker in shape, color, and natural, No.3900B, Natural Black Sucker—bothin 


Creek Chub’s famous ename! scale finish ! 


flashy iridescence of pearl blades makes 
the “Water Beetle” a sure fire killer of 
and a splendid lure for 





But to get the big fish you’ve got to fool ’em with lures that 
look, act, wiggle and swim like the living minnows, frogs, 
crawdads, beetles, mice and other water animals—and here 
they are—the Creek Chub lures that are proven BIG FISH 
getters, everywhere! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 





















No. 700 
Price, $1.00 


Weight, %4 oz. 
Length, 41/2 in. 


The greatest all around lure made—for salt water or fresh 
It represents a natural Pike Minnow in size, shape, color and 
natural swimming movement! By all means, don’t go to Can 
ada or the northern waters without a supply of Pikies! Get 


few with the new Silver Flash Finish No. 718. It’s also a killer, 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 






Sucker, 










No. 2600 
Price, $1:25 
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This splendid lure is true-to-nature in size, shape, color—an 
with a flashy, peppy swimming movement! It’s a fish gettin 
wonder ! If water is a bit cloudy—use the Jointed Pikie Minnow, 
to. 2618, Silver Flash Finish! 


CRIPPLED MINNOW 


» 


Length,4'/% in. 


Weight, % ig ie 
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Weight. *4 oz. 
Length, 2 in. 
No. 2819 

Price, $1.00 








lures 
upon request. 


If you get some good fish pictures— 
send ‘em in! We'll make it worth your 


WEED FROG wm while if we can use theml Weight, 3/4072. No. 1505 
\ —_— FREE CATALOG | heat, 940 ie Price, $1.00 
Get these lures at your dealers’ or 


direct. Our beautiful, new colored cat- 
alog of all Creek Chub true-to-nature 
and their colorations sent free 
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By retrieving in slow, short jerks, this Bass getting wond 
represents an injured minnow—lying on its side—but able 
make a little fuss on the surface! With this lure, you get mor 
of a thrill because you can both see and hear the strikes! 
made in Silver Flash Finish No, 1518. 









Absolutely weedless! It 
goes back into the weeds 
and pads and comes out 
splashing and skimming 
along—with the fish! A 
splendid lure for dark 
nights, too! 





Weight, 1 oz. 
Length, 2%, in. 
No. 806, Price $1.00 


DE LUXE WAGTAIL 






Looks and swims like a natural, live minnow! The 
flash of the nickeled tail swinging back and forth 
makes it mighty attractive—and a real fish getter! 
Double hooks can be turned up, making it weedless ! 
Splendid lure for stream fishing, too! 











THE CRAWDAD 
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3, O2. 
Length, 2% 
o. 300 
Price, 95¢ 
Natural in shape and moves backwards 
wiggle mostly in tail! Floats until sta 


A splendid jeep running lure for trolli 
Also casts like a bullet! No other lure like & 
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CREEK CHUB FLY ROD SPECIALTIES 


Each one created for a special purpose. They are illustrated 
in our new colored catalog. Send for your copy. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


134 SOUTH RANDOLPH STREET, GARRETT, INDIANA 















